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INTROVERSION; 

OR, MAGICAL READINGS OF THE INNER MAN. 
By WILLIAM CUTTER. 

If every man’s internal care 
Were written on bis brow. 

How many would uur pity share 
Who move our envy nowl 


What an appalling thought! yet how amusing and 
instructive! Imagine, if you can, the metamorphosis 
that would take place in the great world, if that 
thought should be suddenly realized—if every smooth, 
smiling face you meet in your walks, in parties, or 
on ’change, should in an instant become transparent, 
allowing you to read, through the thin disguise, all 
that was passing in “ the little world within,” What 
surprising revelations would be made to us all! We 
should scarcely know our best friends—for the inner 
feeling, graven in letters of light on the heart thus 
unexpectedly thrown open to our view, would so 
contradict and belie the honied words that had just 
trembled on their lips, that we should be utterly at a 
loss which of our senses to believe. And who would 
not shrink from himself, to be thus exposed 7 If the 
heartlessness or treachery of supposed friends, or the 
deep laid cunning and cool malignity of persons re¬ 
garded as indifferent, would mortify nnd alarm us— 
with what painful shuddering should we not cower 
and tremble under the searching glance, that should 
for the first time, disclose our inmost motives, and 
read, as in a book, the most hidden thoughts of our 
hearts 1 The idea is absolutely an awful one. I do 
not like so much as to write it, and I have the cha¬ 
rity to believe, that there is not, on the face of the 
earth, a man or a woman—ay, o woman, who, if as. 
sured beyond a doubt that such a revelation was im¬ 
mediately to be made, would not, in very agony of 
spirits, call on the mountains and rocks to cover 
them. Strange that we have so little thought or 
anxiety about that great day when the thoughts of all 
hearts shall be thus revealed, and all the universe 
read them 1 

But the subject is growing serious. I said it was 
amusing, and it behooves mo to make it out so. 
When I made the remark. I was not thinking of my¬ 
self. I confess there would be no fun at all in show¬ 
ing up myself, inside out. I would rather act upon the 
advice of that excellent poet, Robie Burns, who cun¬ 
ningly says to his young friend, 

“ Conceal yoursel as weel'a ye can 
Frae critical dissection; 

But keek through every ither man 
Wi’ sharpened sly inspection." 

It was that “ ither man” that I was thinking of. Do 
you see him there, sauntering carelessly along on the 
side walk, with one hand in his pocket, and flourish¬ 
ing an elegant cane in the other. He is richly and 
fashionably dressed. He has evidently bestowed 
great pains upon his toilette, and there is no part of 
it that would not do credit to the most judicious 
valet, just arrived 11 from Paris.” His hair, whiskers, 
beard, and moustaches are of the latest cut, and 
would do honour to a goat, a bear, or a polecat. 
He would have you think that he is perfectly indif- 
ferent, to all these matters, and to the world’s opinion 
of them. But look there! Read what is written on 


his brow. Self complacency like a peacock!—va¬ 
nity that would swim a modem politician!—A love 
of admiration that would put Narcissus to the blush! 
and envy of the good smiles and good will won by 
others, that is absolutely consuming him like an in¬ 
ward fire! Poor fellow! I do pity him—though but 
a moment ago, I was envying him his easy grace 
and nonchalance. A hundred times, I have heard 
others remark, as he passed, “ What a happy dog that 
must be—contented as an oyster—cares for nobody— 
independent as a lord—(that, allow me to say in pass¬ 
ing, is a great mistake—a lord is the least indepen¬ 
dent man living, unless it be a king; the proper read¬ 
ing is— independent as a loafer )—alas 1 little did such 
shallow observers know what was in the man! 

But look! there is another man just coming over 
the way. Short, active, bustling, irritable—he seems 
to have a world of business on his shoulders, and not 
half time to do it in. Every thing seems at stake 
upon the present moment. He flics from one to an¬ 
other, asks half a question of each, waits not an an- 
swer from either, and so drives on. What an im- 
mense business he must have! How I should like 
to wield his capital, and share his profits! But slay— 
what says that illuminated tablet on his forehead 7 
His story is not an uncommon one—a briefless law¬ 
yer, hungry for business, and trying to secure it by 
making it appear that he has already more than he 
can attend to. 

Here comes my particular friend, Henry Morton. 
He is absolutely the noblest fellow I ever saw, open- 
hearted, generous, liberal, he will do any thing in the 
world to serve a friend. And such is his uncommon 
regard and affection for me, I am sure he would risk 
his life to save mine. It was in my power once to 
do him a great service, and his gratitude seems to 
know no bounds. I have never had occasion to call 
for a similar service from him before; but, being 
fairly “ cornered" this morning, I sent to him to 
say that the loan of a few hundreds would accom¬ 
modate me exceedingly. I have no doubt he is coming 
to bring it to me. “ Good morning, my dear Harry, 
let me present you to my friend, Mr. Browreader, 
of Phrenological Hall. I was sorry to trouble you 
this morning, Harry, but was desperate short, and did 
not know where else to look.” 

•“And I am very sorry, too, Edward, that it is out 
of my power to accommodate you. I have been 
greatly disappointed in my receipts, and shall have to 
borrow for myself, unless something more comes in. 
Nothing would give me more pleasure, if it were in my 
power to serve you. I hope it will not be so again 
with me, when you are in want. Good morning.” 

“ Dunder and blixum! Did you read that brow, 
Charles 7" 

“No, I was taken up with watching the changing 
expression of yours, so that I had no time to look at 
your friend’s. What did it say 7" 
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11 My friend’s, indeed! Never say tliat again of any 
man. The truth telling tablet on his brosv said, that 
he was inwardly chuckling over his peculiar good 
fortune, in collecting the whole of an old and doubt¬ 
ful debt, which had placed him in funds to anticipate 
all the payments of the month, so that he had mode 
up his mind to start this evening for Saratoga and 
the Lakes, on a tour of recreation. But never mind 
that—hypocrisy is an every day matter in every 
circle.” 

Yesterday I was at the Chapel, in-street. 

Directly before me, Bat a venerable looking man, 
with a few straggling locks of long white hair care¬ 
fully braided over the shining head that had lost its 
natural covering. My position was such that I had 
a full view of his face during the greater part of the 
service. He bore his part in it all with the utmost 
apparent solemnity and sincerity j and I certainly 
should have set him down as an admirable example of 
pure patriarchal piety, and warm-hearted undivided de¬ 
votion, if I had r.ot—unfortunately, perhaps, for ine— 
been compelled by my position to read the strange 
revelations of his tell-tale brow. There I saw the 
record of his busy soul, which was wholly given to 
Mammon, Ships and Voyages, Instalments and Divi¬ 
dends, Rents and Interest, jjrofit and Loss, stood out 
in bold relief. 

“What comfortable looking, smooth-faced, smiling 
old gentleman is that, taking his ease in that beautiful 
barouche? Do you know him, Charles?” 

. “Yes, very well—and so do you. It is —-, 

the tnillionare, whose property has grown so rapidly 
during the last few years, that lie has found it difii- 
cult to know what to do with it. He is the envy 
of half the city for his princely wealth, and his princely 
style of living” 

“ He certainly may be happy, He looks so easy 
and comfortable, I have no doubt he is so. But see 
the barouche has stopped for a few moments, let us 
go a little nearer, and see wlmt the handwriting on 
the wall of his soul will reveal to us.” 

Strange! strange indeed I Even this man is dis¬ 
satisfied and envious. At the very moment when 
we were admiring the air of comfort and ease with 
which he seemed to enjoy his splendid barouche, he 
was inwardly cursing himself, because lie was not 
as rich as Astor, and resolving to leave no effort un¬ 
tried to rival even him. 

Just as the barouche drove on, four or five dashing 
young fellows came up, talking and laughing very 
loud, and apparently in the highest spirits. You 
would have thought they had never known care or 
trouble. And, by way of a relieving shade to the 
singular brightness of the group, two or three lmlf- 
clad, half-starved beggars stood near them, wondering 
how any body could be so happy in so miserable a 
world, and questioning the goodness of Providence 
in making such sad distinctions. , 

We approached the mirthful group, to continue 
our lesson in heart-reading. They were profuse and 
eloquent in praise of what they had done, seen and 
enjoyed, that day. Each seemed to vie with the 
others, to express, in the strongest terms, his deep 
and entire satisfaction with all the circumstances, 
appointments and results of their frolic, vowing an 
eternal remembrance of the day and its events. 
Troubled with my morning’s business, disappointed 
in some very important expectations, I began to feel 
some emotions of envy, in witnessing such an exhibi¬ 


tion of seemingly unalloyed human happiness. As I 
caught a glimpse, however, of the frontal transpa¬ 
rency, now of one and now of another, of this merry 
company, my feelings and reflections were suddenly 
changed. We had looked upon the scene in silence, 
but my friend had evidently passed through the same 
fluctuations with myself. And when, as we passed 
round the circle, and read upon the brow of one 
“ twenty dollars abstracted from my employer’s money 
drawer”—upon another, ** left at home an affectionate 
indulgent mother, at the point of death, and requiring 
my attentions”—upon a third, “an ample patrimony 
now wasted to the last farthing in these scenes of dis¬ 
sipation and debauchery”—and so upon each, some 
withering sentence of guilt and condemnation, and 
utter misery within;—we exchanged mutual looks of 
congratulation, that, with all our cares and trials, our 
sufferings were not those of self-reproach, and a con¬ 
sciousness of deserved infamy. 

But again our subject is getting too grave. It ia 
not half so amusing as I imagined. My groups have 
been unfortunately selected, or I have read too deeply 
the secret lore of their thoughts. Let us try another 
field. There is a fashionable lady. She is fashionably 
made—just the air and figuie to make a show in 
Broadway—and fashionably dressed—as perfectly so 
as the best mantuamakers and milliners in the city are 
capable of doing. She is beautiful, too, very beauti¬ 
ful—and young, and rich. She is intelligent and well 
educated, as far as the mind is concerned; and, if the 
education of the heart had been as carefully attended 
to os that of the mind, what a paragon of a woman 
this fresh, young beautiful girl might be! And how 
happy too! But is she not happy now? She has 
no notes to pay, no money to borrow, no delinquent 
debtors to dun, no anxiety about rents or dividends, 
bank stocks or cottons, or bills of exchange—in fine 
none of the ills that man is heir to. She must be 
happy. Let us look at the index. Alas ! there is a 
shadow on it, lung, deep and dark. It tells of disap¬ 
pointed love—of the young buds of affection too early 
trampled and crushed, 

“She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 

Feed on her better purjMjse—” 

till her worthless lover, abused her confidence, and 
left her to pine in a loneliness of heart, embittered 
by wounded pride and self-reproach, which the world 
of heartless worshippers about her know nothing of. 
What a beautiful smile kindles about her lips as 
she gracefully salutes her friend, Mrs. Morris, and 
kindly inquires of the health of her family! The wife 
and the mother, though many years older, is scarcely 
less lovely than her young and fashionable friend. 
What a brilliant intelligent eye! What a rich com¬ 
plexion! What a musical voice! What a womanly 
grace and dignity! What purity of feeling and ele¬ 
vation of thought! Her husband is the most elegant 
man in the city, wealthy, intelligent, learned, high in 
the confidence and :cspeet of the people. Her chil¬ 
dren are young and happy about her, and she—surely 
she must be happy, too. Truly, every heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, and hers has begun to find that 
there is wormwood and gall where she least expected 
it. Her husband, her idol, is a ruined man, and the 
keen eye of a woman’s true heart has discovered and 
wept tears of blood over his inevitable fall, before the 
world has seen ought to provoke even the whisper 
of slander. His hospitalities and popularity have de- 
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strayed him. He has tasted so often, and drank so 
deeply the poisoned cup, that taste and passion have 
taken the reins from judgment, and he loves what he 
once feared, and seeks in secret what he once took 
only as matter of form. 

The pageant passes on—and here is another sub¬ 
ject. A man about midway between youth and man¬ 
hood, whom X have known intimately for some years. 
He is of a very light, cheerful, elastic temperament, 
always seemingly happy, because always looking on 
the bright side of every thing that is dark, gloomy, 
or doubtful. Xle has a remarkable tact for discover¬ 
ing a bright side where npihing of the kind would be 
discernible by others, so much so that Borne of his 
friends have supposed his mind must be gifted with a 
new faculty—somewhat like that which Plato attri¬ 
buted to the eye—of emitting light to see by. I 
confess I have sometimes been half inclined to that 
opinion myself, and have thought, in reference to my 
light-hearted, happy friend, of Moore’s description of 
one of the daughters of men, for whom the culprit 
angel was suffered to entertain an unlawful passion, 
“ walking in light of her own making." You see how 
bright and hopeful his countenance—how cheerful 
and active his mind! You would certainly suppose 
there was nothing about him but smooth sunny waters, 
nothing above him but peaceful skies, nothing before 
him but promise and hope! But look again. The 
magic tablet is illuminated, and the secret of the 
heart is written there. This very day, one of his 
most promising schemes has fallen through. He has 
suffered a severe, an almost ruinous loss, and he 
cannot yet see how he is to escape bankruptcy, and 
perhaps reproach ? His conscious integrity, and calm 
abiding hopefulness will sustain him j but he is suffer¬ 
ing inwardly what few men of his sensibility could 
endure. 

Every body knows Sam Phillips—and here he 
comes, as if on purpose to afTord us the very contrast 
we want, by which to try our philosophy. He is 
apparently the most vain, self-satisfied chatterbox the 
world ever knew. He knows every body and every 
body’s business. He talks with the authority of a 
book upon every subject, spinning out into the most 
attenuated threads of small talk, the little he docs 
actually know, till it is a matter of wonder to every 
one how it holds together. The world’s opinion of 
him is, that he is perfectly satisfied with himself, and 
does not even dream that the field of human know¬ 
ledge has any other boundary than the walls of his 
own capacious mind. 

“ Good morning, Sam, what have you to-day that 
is strange or entertaining ?" 

“ Oh! the world is full of news, you know, to those 
who have ears to gather it up. There is a nice little 
scandal on foot, about a certain Rev. Doctor, and 
the beautiful Mrs. Jones." 

“ Indeed!—what can it be ?” 


11 Something very serious, I assure you, and if true, 
it will blast their characters for ever. But a3 I have 
been admitted somewhat confidentially into their 
secrets, I am not at libeity to say much about it. I 
beg you will not expose what I have said, for it will 
naturally be attributed to me, in consequence of my 
known familiarity with the parties." 

“ Never fear me, Sam, I am as tight as a chip 
basket." 

“ But do you know much of the circumstances ?” 

“ More than X can stop to tell. Good morning." 

“ Hold! I have a word more for you.” 

“ Thank you j I am too much uecupicd for it 
now.” 

There, did you rend the tale of truth on his brow, 
that gave the lie so pointedly to his tongue ? He 
knows nothing of the scandal of which he claims to 
be the confidential depositary, but is dying to learn 
the particulars, that he may hnve something to talk 
about. He thought lie could have wormed the story 
out of me, by appearing to know all about it already, 
and leaving me to feel that I should be divulging no 
secret, if I should speak to him freely about it. Per. 
haps the ruse might have put mo off my guard, if I 
had not seen the magic writing on his forehead. 

But, after all, in spite of my assurances and efforts, 
the subject will not be amusing. There is an inve¬ 
terate gravity about it, that begins to look vastly like 
a constitutional disease. Let us get out of Broad, 
way, and try its virtues in some more retired place. 

• Agreed! Here is the office of the Daily-. 

The Editor is cyphering out the returns of late elec¬ 
tions, and calculating the chances. Just look over 
his shoulder at the flaming thrice repeated hurra, with 
which he has commenced his paragraph. And now 
look at the tell tale record on his brow—“ JjOss, loss 
on every side—defeat is certain, and I—I shall lose 
that glorious salary which—" Poor fellow 1 leave 
him to fate. 

“How are you? Bixby—glad to see you—hear 
you have made a glorious operation in cotton.” 

“ Yes, yes—glorious indeed—one more such a 
hit, and I am fixed and can retire." 

Marginal reading on the brow— Fixed truly —in 
just suck a Jix as there is no toay to get out of, but 
to airriaE into the night shade of bankruptcy. 

Well now, is there no way to make a laugh out 
of this subject—to raise one poor smile upon the 
daily quarrels of the human heart, with the human 
face divine? Shall we go a dinner party, or to a 
ball room—to a wedding, or to the funeral of a rich 
old father. 

No, no, you have given me the blues already. Let 
men lie, if they will, and let me believe them if I can; 
for the more yon open my eyes to the truth, the more 
wretched you make me. I shall not soon forgive 
you the disgust you have now excited, unless you 
give me a brighter chapter, with a smile all over it. 
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PARISIAN CUSTOMS. 

BY PAUL LE KOCK. 

ROOMS TO LET. 


When you have nothing to do—when you are saunter¬ 
ing along the streets of Paris, with no object in view, 
I will point out to you a very easy way of amusing 
yourself, a very innocent, and at the same time a cheap 
amusement. Go and look, at all the rooms to let. 
You can hardly go thirty paces in any street, or in 
the Boulevards, without seeing written placards posted 
up, to announce that there are rooms to let within. 
The style of these announcements is often strange 
enough; but the spelling! oh the spelling! Some¬ 
times in the style of the sign painter, who, being paid 
for every letter, wrote epicier with two p% two s’s, 
and a t at the end. 

Perhaps you will answer me that you have no de¬ 
sire to change your residence! That is of no conse¬ 
quence, You may, nevertheless, go and look at the 
rooms, when there is so much that is amusing to be 
seen. Sometimes it is the master of the house, who 
is angry at being disturbed; sometimes the mistress, 
still more angry, because Bhe thinks it is her husband 
come home; or the cook, who scolds because Bhe 
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is obliged to leave her oven; or an old woman, who 
takes all inquirers for rascals, and watches them 
closely as they follow her from room to room, and 
goes, when they are gone, to see if her clock is still 
on the mantel. Sometimes one breaks in upon poor 
creatures at dinner, who have only a dish of potatoes, 
which they try to hide, and cry in your hearing, 
11 Why dont they bring the chicken?” 

See what a variety of family scenes are offered to 
your inspection! The other day I met a young ma n 
who said, 

“ Paris is very dull just now.” 

« You do not know howto amuse yourself,” I an¬ 
swered, “ come with me.” 

As we went along, we saw on a door in the Rue 
Montraitre, the following-inscription, A fine room 
for a single gentleman , ornamented with minors ; 
also a cellar” and on another « A large room to¬ 
gether with a stable and coach-house to let.” We 
stopped before a good looking house, with a clean 
and light entrance, which is rather uncommon in 
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Paris. We knocked at the window of the porter’s 
lodge. No one answered; but some one inside made 
a sign to me to open the little window. I did so, and 
put my head in; but a stifling smell of cabbage, 
onions, and leather soon obliged me to withdraw it. 
There were two children playing on the floor, a 
woman wa3 nursing a third, and, at the same time, 
skimming the pot, and a man who was putting a heel 
to a boot and singing »Kendez moi ma patrie ou 
laissez moi mourir." 

« What rooms are there to let in this house ?” 

“ Oh, several, large and small, according to what 
will suit customers. Wife, take care of the child! he 
will fall into the pot.” 

“ Can we see the rooms?" 

“Certainly, sir. I show them myself;’’ and so 
saying he left his boot, made his way out of the room, 
and came to us. He was very short, and hod a very 
comical expression, as of one who had a very good 
opinion of himself. 

“ Is that gentleman with you?" asked he, looking 
at my friend. 

“ To be sure.” 

“Well then come up with me. Wife do look after 
that child—do you want many rooms?” 

“ One large and one small one.” 

“ Ah! very well. Have you any children? The 
landlord is not fond of children; he says they spoil 
a good house,” 

“ But you have several here.” 

“Ah! yes, but they are never out of my little 
room.” 

We now went up stairs, after having it once more 
recommended to the wife to take care of the child. 

We came to the second story. “Is this it?" 
asked I. 

“ Oh no! dont you see the sign on the door? that 
is a lawyer’s office. These poor lawyers! they work 
like horses. My wife says, he looks after the young 
fellows they have to work pretty well. He wants to 
make money. So he married an ugly little girl the 
other day, and purchased his study with her dowry, 

I hear her now and then calling after her cook. 
Well, I say to myself, there is the storm coming. 
The poor husband is no longer as gay as he was be¬ 
fore he was married; when he used sometimes to 
write vaudevilles for the Opera; but my wife says he 
has a red morocco arm-chair, and a Persian dressing 
gown.” 

We were obliged to stop to hear all this, and it 
might have continued much longer if the door of the 
before mentioned apartment had not opened, and a 
young man with a bundle of papers under his arm 
passed us on his way down. 

“ Ah, Mr. Felix,” cried our guide, “ I am at your 
heels now, and I have only five or six more nails to 
put in.” 

“Very well! remember you promised to let me 
have them by to-morrow morning." 

“ So I did. Very well, you shall have your boots, 
sir.” And turning to me, he whispered, 

“He runs about all day, and wears out boots 
enough to keep me in business all the year.” 

We were now on the landing place of the third 
story. Mr. Blenet (this was our conductor’s name) 
stopped before a door, and was on the point of ring¬ 
ing a bell, when he suddenly turned to me, saying, 

“ Do you keep dogs ? the proprietor does not like 
dogs, he says they dirty the stair-case." 


11 Why the proprietor must be a very particular 
man?" 

“ Yes, he is, he has grown rich by selling firewood, 
and has more notions than the true nobility—but we 
are all mortal.” 

“ Which is the room you are going to show 
us?” 

“ This is a fine place. Six rooms, and a kitchen, 
and two entrances, and a lighted staircase, for which 
there is a separate charge; and inhabited by a gentle¬ 
man and a lady, a cook, and a little servant to hook 
her mistress' dresses. The husband has business at 
the exchange, I believe,” 

We arrived at the fourth story. 

“ The rooms are here subdivided. Here was the 
apartment of an old couple. The man goes out every 
morning at nine, and comes home at half past four. 
For three years, that he has been here, he has never 
varied five minutes in his goings out and comings in. 
He is an exact man. At night he goes to the ‘ cafe’ 
until nine, and on Sundays till ten. The woman is 
just the same. She goes to market every day at 
eleven, and comes back at twelve. Oh! they are an 
estimable couple." 

“ Is this all you have to show us ?" 

“ Unless you want to see a little room in the attic.” 

“ Well, perhaps it may suit a friend of mine who 
is in want of a room." 

We went up to the next story, which was the last 
in the house. Here were three doors, and our guide 
made us review them all. 

“ See there, that room belongs to a journeyman 
tailor, a German named Flutemann, but he has a 
strange way of always playing the flute. Fortunately, 
he comes in late and goes out early, or else we should 
hear nothing but 1 Soyez sensibles a nos peines,’ he 
always playB the same air.” 

“ In this one, there lives a painter; an artist, I be¬ 
lieve, in every style. He paints portraits, signs, fold- 
tags, screens, and every thing else. He painted one 
of my children for me, Oh! he is a man of talent." 

“ But where is the room to let ?" 

“ Here,” answered he turning to the third door. 

“ Who lodges there ?’’ 

“An Auvergnat; nothing remarkable; only an 
agent, with his little boy. But they never would pay 
the rent for the two last terms. Well, we are all 
mortal. I’ll knock, for there is no bell.” 

The porter knocked at the door. A little boy, 
about seven or eight years of age, opened the door. 
He looked at us timidly, and then seated himself at 
the Bide of a bed, where lay a man Btill young, but 
apparently sinking under disease and poverty. 

The room contained scarcely any furniture: a table, 
an old ward-robe, a little pot of butter, and a few 
chairB, completed the whole array. 

“ YVe want to look at the room, Jerome,” said the 
porter, with an air of protection. 

“ Let the gentlemen come in, Blenet; they will ex¬ 
cuse my not getting up.” 

“ We would be very sorry to disturb you," an¬ 
swered I, and the poor man seemed surprised at being 
treated with politeness. 

“Sick yet, Jerome?” asked Blenet. 

“ Ah, yes,” replied the sick man, “ I cannot regain 
my strength." 

“ Oh yes, and when one cant work, one cant pay 
what one owes.” 

How I wanted to knock Blenet down. 
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«Could not that child do something to help you,” 
asked Blenet. 

«Oh! I wanted to go and sweep chimneys, but 
papa would not let me.” 

“My poor child, you are too little and weak; the 
soot would injure you,” 

Jerome pressed the child to his heart, whilst the 
tears chased each other down hiB face. 

•‘Bah! hah!” said the porter, “ a child from Au¬ 
vergne ! The soot will never hurt him.” 

My friend and I were both much moved. « Let 
ua go,” said I, making a sign to the child to follow 
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us. « How much money have you,” asked I of my 
friend.” 

“ Thirty-two francs.” 

“ And I have twenty-four. Let us put it together. 
Here, my child, take this to your father, and remain 
with him to take care of him.” 

“ The child took the money, looked at us with 
astonishment, and before he could come back to 
thank us, we were at the foot of the staircase. 

l * Well,” said I to my friend, “ you see that going 
to look at rooms to let, is not always a waste of 

time.” 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON WORKS OF FICTION. 
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A writer whose views are generally correct, has late¬ 
ly published some observations on novels, &c. which, 
(besides being opposed to the sentiments 0 f the ma¬ 
jority,) are not sustained by such conclusive argu¬ 
ments as might have been expected from such an 
accomplished logician. At the outset, he takes it for 
grunted that the sole object of the novelist should be 
to inculcate lessons of morality; and, if this design 
has been steadily pursued and accompanied by some 
degree of grammatical accuracy, I understand him to 
say that the writer of fiction has thereby attained ail 
that is excellent in his art. Consistently enough with 
these views, he places Richardson in the first rank of 
novelists;—nay, according to this gentleman’s ideas, 
Richardson is the nonpareil of the whole tribe. 

Now, let it be acknowledged that a positive moral 
tendency in works of fiction is indeed a most excel¬ 
lent circumstance, and that immorality is such a fault 
as no good qualities can redeem; still it must be ap¬ 
parent to every one who considers the subject, that 
the writer of fiction is usually bent on producing a 
couple of entertaining volumes, and if he succeed in 
this, decorously and in good taste—he thinks he has 
done us much as could reasonably be expected from 
him. We know that few persons take up a novel for 
the purpose of receiving instruction of any kind from 
its pages;—amusement is all that is sought by the 
reader, and, (generally Bpeaking,) all that is intended 
by the writer;—and if these two parties are satisfied 
with each other, all interference must be considered 
as idle and impertinent. 

If the chief design of such an author were to afford 
moral instruction, he would, most probably, defeat his 
own object:—for his book would not pass currently 
among a great majority of readers, and, being but 
little read, it would not be likely to do much good. 
This gives evidence of an unfortunate slate of things, 
it is true;—but so it is, and it cannot be remedied. 
We must take the world as we find it, and act ac. 
cordingly, even when we wish to produce beneficial 
effects. The novel of Defoe, called “ Religious Court¬ 
ship,” and another called “Thornton Abbey," are 
excellent works, having not only a moral but a religi¬ 
ous tendency;—the design of the author is apparent 
on every page, and, undoubtedly for this very reason, 
the books wero never popular. If people are to be 
cheated into instruction, it must be done cautiously. 
The medicine must be well disguised; for if once de¬ 
tected, it becomes more distasteful than if offered in 
its original purity. 

But the medicine has sometimes been disguised by 
such ingredients as made it absolutely pernicious. 
Novelists have, (with the evident intention to do 
good,) produced such works ns are certainly injuri¬ 
ous. Richardson is one of this class. His paragons, 
Grandison, Clarissa, &c., have that kind of perfection 
which every moulder in plaister gives to his Cupids 
and Psyches. They are intrinsically correct, and so 
far blameless; but they are unnatural; and thus, ns 
images of men and women, they are intolerable. 
There is but little imagination or skill displayed in 
the delineation of such perfect characters; but the 
genuine artist is content with adhering to nature , and 


his genius becomes conspicuous even in the represen" 
tation of her faults. Richardson’s personages arc be¬ 
yond imitation, and perhaps above our sympathy— 
as they can scarcely be conceived to exist in that 
class of beings with which we have a community of 
feeling. If he succeeds in impressing the inexperi 
enced with a belief in the possibility of such exis¬ 
tences, he does harm; for his pupils must be disap¬ 
pointed, and thus they will become disgusted with 
human nature, as they find it in real life. When 
young people begin the world with exalted notions 
of the human character, they arc either ensnared to 
their ruin, or, discovering the fallacy of their expec¬ 
tations, they become misanthropes. This fact affords 
grounds for one of the strongest objections which 
may be brought against novels in general, and the 
productions of such authors as Richardson are es¬ 
pecially liable to that kind of censure. A lady once 
remarked that the perusal of “Sir Charles Grandi¬ 
son” was the most deplorable circumstance of her 
life; expecting to find some counterpart to this piece 
of imaginary perfection, she had refused several ad¬ 
vantageous offers of marriage, and afterwards lived 
long enough to repent of her folly. 

As Richardson has been cited os a model, and that 
by a man whose opinions on most subjects are valua¬ 
ble, let us glance at one of this author’s productions, 
which is probably more read in these days than any 
other work he has bequeathed us. I speak of “ Pa¬ 
mela, or Virtue Rewarded.” What is the moral 
tendency of this book, which, above all other similar 
works, professes to have been written for the en¬ 
couragement of virtue? Many of its scenes are 
shocking to a mind of the least delicacy;—it abounds 
with descriptions which, of all things in the world, are 
the last I should have suspected of being conducive to 
virtuous resolutions. The great point of morality on 
which the whole story depends is, that the heroine is 
at length rewarded. Rewarded!—how? Why by 
becoming the wife of a professed libertine, a despe¬ 
rately wicked fellow, who is guilty of more evil prac¬ 
tices than a pilgrimage to Loretto would expiate; 
and who, even after marriage, gives good reason to 
suspect that Pamela does not possess his undivided 
affections. Titled relatives, and a large fortune sane, 
tify every excess in this gentleman’s conduct, or at 
least make mere pecadilioes of those offences for 
which, according to our views, the state's prison 
would scarcely be an ndequale punishment. And, to 
show how virtue is rewarded, Mr. Richardson, after 
detailing the startling adventures of the gallant Mr. 

B-, unites him in marriage to the beautiful, the 

gifted, the saintly, the unparalleled Pamela!—In the 
contemplation of this union, we detest one of the 
iparties and pity the other. If the author could have 
contrived to send Mr. B. to Newgate, and then made 
u nuplual arrangement between Pamela and Mr, Wil¬ 
liams, (the lover whom she jilts rather unmercifully,) 
t he morality of the tale would certainly have been 
improved. 

What very erroneous notions some people must 
have concerning the morality of certain novels!— 
Many worlrn which are placed unscrupulously in the 
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hands of young people are far more dangerous than 
others which are rigidly forbidden. An admired au- 
thoress of the present day has produced one book, at 
least, which, professing to be auxiliary to virtue, and 
no doubt in’ended to be so by the writer, is neverthe¬ 
less a very improper companion for those persons 
who are most likely to peruse it. The scenes ex¬ 
hibited in this work are altogether in Ugh life , and 
present pictures of moral depravity, the originals of 
which can hardly be supposed to exist in any state of 
society. Vice of the most odious description is there 
represented as a general characteristic of the noble 
personages who figure in the history; and those only 
appear to be the less esteemed who are the least suc¬ 
cessful in concealing their crimes from the public. 
One lady, who meets with unmitigated misfortune 
and dies in the most unhappy circumstances, is the 
only innocent character in the book. And yet this 
work has been praised in Reviews, and confidently 
recommended to young readers as an excellent, and 
a moral performance! 

The authoress just referred to, has availed herself 
of a privilege usurped by numerous scribblers of these 
times, by inserting an immense quantity offoreign words 
and phrases in her novel. This is one of the great¬ 
est of modern literary abominations, and for it I can 
think of no apology, unless it be that some sentiments 
and descriptions in certain books are unfit to appear 
in English. This fantastic habit of quotation gives no 
evidence of learning, for we have scraps from every 
language, compounded and prepared, (like imported 
sauces,) to be used by thousands who know nothing 
of their composition. Hence we are not to wonder 
if these seasonings are often used with ridiculous im¬ 
propriety. If such ambitious writers could justly con- 
ceive the nature of their own wants, they would find 
one tongue amply sufficient to express all their ideas. 
They murder the English vernacular, and invite a 
host of French and Italian words to the funeral. We 
find that doubtful morality, bad taste, and indifferent 
English are all tolerated by self-constituted censors, 
if the author, in his title-page or preface, makes some 
specious pretence to establish correct principles. 

On the whole, it appears that the writers of fiction, 
whose object, almost invariably, is to acquire present 
fame and pecuniary recompense for their labours, are 
usually not the most zealous of moral instructors. 
They know that among nine-tenths of the human 
species, pastime is preferred to either moral or men¬ 
tal improvement, and if they expect to succeed accord¬ 
ing to their wishes, they must please the greater num¬ 
ber. Again;—when the avowed and evident purpose 
of a novelist is to dispense useful instruction, he rarely 
succeeds in making a popular book; for the multi¬ 
tude of readers arc instantly on their guard when 
they perceive indications of the writer’s design. 
Their prejudices are awakened, and their approba¬ 
tion must then bo taken by storm, if it be taken at 
all. Moreover j novels which are ostensibly moral, 
are often the reverse. This may proceed from the 
author’s ignorance of the motives which commonly 
have the strongest influence on human actions. A 
writer, in his zeal to strengthen the defences of vir¬ 
tue, may make extensive breaches in the citadel, to 
fortify one particular point, which is possibly in but 
little danger. Thus Richardson, while enforcing the 
maxim that servant girls, by Btrict adherence to vir¬ 
tuous principles, may be preferred to many their mas¬ 
ters, at the same time teaches his readers that un¬ 


equal alliances are commendable, that an honest and 
worthy female is reicarded by marrying with a weal, 
thy and unprincipled booby, and that the most scan¬ 
dalous outrages are mere trifles in the conduct of a 
man of fortune and family!— 

For every praise-worihy object there are appropri- 
ate means of accomplishment;—moral instruction 
may be disseminated in many better and more efiica- 
cious methods than through the medium of fiction; 
or at least such fictions as, by any propriety of speech, 
may be called novels and romances. I should despair 
of meliorating the moral condition of that mind which 
requires to be instructed by such a process. 

Without aspiring to give positive rules and pre. 
ceptsfor our conduct in life, (in which he usually suc¬ 
ceeds but indifferently,) the writer of fiction, in con¬ 
nection with his main design, which, as we have seen, 
is to afford amusement, may produce some results 
which are entitled to a higher praise than that of not 
being actually lad. 

If a novel present just views of life, it will be most 
likely to be beneficial in the perusal, for virtue can¬ 
not be represented more amiable than it is, nor can 
vice be exhibited in colours more disgusting than the 
reality. History itself, in its veritable details, strongly 
enforces the precept, that good actions usually meet 
with a reward, even in this life, and that crimes sel¬ 
dom fail to incur their appropriate penalties. If this 
be the truth, then it is no disparagement to the moral 
rectitude of a novel, if it approximate to historical ac¬ 
curacy. There is no necessity for presenting unna¬ 
tural characters and improbable circumstances to 
make a work of fiction strictly moral. It is, more¬ 
over, no dispraise to an author, if his chief design be 
to exhibit a faithful picture of the manners of some 
particular age or people; if he accomplish this design, 
without a moral transgression, he does well. Books 
of this kind are positively beneficial; and these are 
almost the only kind of novels that are worthy of pre¬ 
servation, for their usefulness must be diffused through 
all time, while their existence is continued. Such 
works will serve hereafter to elucidate many obscure 
portions of history, by affording just representations 
of domestic habits and other minutiar which are con¬ 
sidered beneath the dignity of historical detail. A 
book of this sort may scarcely be called fiction —for 
though the story itself may be wholly imaginary, all 
that is important as a matter of record, the peculiari¬ 
ties of the people, &c., are facts. Wo have an in¬ 
stance in the “ Arabian Nights,” the narratives of 
which are the wildest coinage of fancy, and yet the 
portraiture of local customs is truth. 

Furthermore; it is a laudable task for a novelist to 
unfold, decorously, the involutions and intricacies of 
the human heart;—thereby affording his readers that 
species of human knowledge which, of all others, is 
most excellent. I have always been of the opinion 
that it is a safer course to represent men as worse, 
rather than as better than they really arc. And hence, 
the novels of Fielding, which contain many caricatures 
of human nature, I take to be less dangerous works 
than those of Richardson; though the occasional in¬ 
delicacy of the former is a just ground for excluding 
them from general perusal. If we prove, by our in¬ 
tercourse with the world, that men are better than we 
expected, we are more likely to become philanthro¬ 
pists than if we hear good reports of them first and 
are unpleasantly disappointed afterwards. Besides, in 
the former case, we are less liable to suffer from colli- 
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sion with the more exceptionable portion of our 
species; anil it is no small part of ethics to know 
how to take care of ourselves. 

Few persons will deny that amusements may be 
innocent, and yet productive of no advantage beyond 
a mere relaxation of the mind. Should we condemn 
the games of Hunt the Slipper and Blind Man’s Buff 
because they have no moral import?—And why 


should we condemn a novel, which is a mere literary 
toy, if it serves to amuse, and is harmless ? The ob¬ 
ject, in that case, is gained; and consequently no cen¬ 
sure is merited. But if instruction be superadded, the 
author deserves positive praise, at least for his inten¬ 
tions;—though his success as a novelist, or as a 
teacher of morality must depend on the ability with 
which he executes the work. 
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“ If I saw any reason in your objection, Mr. How. 
ard, I would not hesitate to comply with your wishes; 
but as you bave yet given none that seemB to me to 
have any weight, I must decline subjecting myself to 
your humour, this morning, and call, as I intended, 
upon Mrs. Jervis.” 

“ I am sorry, Emily, that an expressed wish of 
mine, should have so little influence over you. There 
was a time-,” but he paused, and was silent. 

“ Mr. Howard, this is unkind, I understand what 
you would have said. But remember, that a wife’s 
affection is not proof against unreasonableness and 
mystery. You tell me that you don’t want me to visit 
Mrs. Jervis this morning, and yet you assign no rea¬ 
son for your objection. I must say that, in this, you 
do not act towards me with the frankness a wife has 
a right to expect.” 

“If seems to me, Emily, that a wife should have 
so much confidence in her husband, and so much 
affection for him, as at once to be willing, cheerfully, 
to comply with an expressed wish, even though the 
reason for a desired action be not given. I, of course, 
have a reason for asking you not to visit Mrs. Jer. 
vis this morning—that reason I do not wish now to 
give. But I will not urge you. I see that I have mis¬ 
calculated my influence.” 

“ You seem strangely moved this morning, Henry," 
said his young and beautiful wife, who loved him with 
a pure aflection. “ This is the first time you have 
spoken so coldly and so unreasonably to me. What 

have I done to forfeit your confidence ? Surely-" 

but her feelings, which had, since the last cutting re¬ 
mark of her husband, been struggling to overcome 


her assumed indifference, now became too strong for 
her, and she burst into tears. 

Her husband, who now saw that he had not ap¬ 
proached her in the right way, was grieved at the 
effect his unexplained request, urged in a way that 
might be called unkind, had produced upon her. He 
soothed her agitated feelings in the kindest manner; 
still, however, leaving untouched the main question, 
the reason of his disapproval of her visit to Mrs. Jervis. 

“ But may I not go to see my friend, Mrs. Jervis, 
Henry,” she said, with a smile, that was brighter from 
shining through her still tearful eyes. “Say yes, 
dear! for I don’t want to go against your will!” 

It was a sore trial for Henry Howard to say “no,” 
to the loving and lovely creature who stood looking 
him in the face so expectantly. A momentary strug¬ 
gle ensued, as powerful as it was brief, but right pre¬ 
vailed. 

“ I cannot say yes, love; though I would almost 
sacrifice my life to make you happy. But I leave 
you in perfect freedom.” He kissed her glowing 
cheek, and left, in the next moment, for his counting 
room. 

Henry Howard was a young merchant, but a few 
years in business. He was one of the clear headed 
school, and always knew the exact state of his 
affairs. He aimed less at sudden and large profits, 
than at a steady and healthy increase of his business. 
His capital was not large, but so invested as to en¬ 
sure early, and moderately profitable returns. His 
father, who was a sturdy old sea captain, lmd early 
placed him in the counting room of his employers, 
who inducted him into all the art and mystery of 
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merchandising. Henry proved to be a lad of indus¬ 
trious habits, and to have an early and clear percep. 
tion of the true principles of trade. His employers, 
perceiving this, took great pains to give him a tho¬ 
rough mercantile education, not neglecting to impress 
his mind with the fact, that no Btate of a man’s world¬ 
ly prospects, in after life, would justify unnecessary 
extravagance in any thing. 

Henry had been of age only a few months, when 
his father died, leaving him ten thousand dollars in 
cash. As he felt no disposition to begin business in 
a hurry, be invested the money in such a way as to 
make it accessible whenever he wanted it, and wait¬ 
ed until a fair prospect of going into business, safely, 
should offer. 

Such a prospect offered, in the course of the next 
two years, and Henry Howard opened a wholesale 
dry goods store in Philadelphia. Before doing so, he 
had entered as salesman, one of the largest jobbing 
houses in the city, and remained a year, without 
salary. By this means he acquired a general idea of 
the business; and became aware of the locality of 
the best customers. 

With a general and particular eye to his business, 
and a thorough devotion to it, he found himself gradu¬ 
ally gaining ground. In the mean time he had become 
acquainted with Emily Justin, the daughter of a ship- 
ping merchant, reputed to be immensely rich. With 
a lovely face, winning manners, a good heart, and a 
polished mind, Emily soon won upon the feelings of 
Henry Howard; nor were the inroads which How¬ 
ard’s manly form and pure elevation of character, 
made upon the affections of Emily, less rapid, Mu¬ 
tual acknowledgments of affection were, in the end, 
made, and the rich and beautiful Miss Justin became 
affianced to Henty Howard. 

The wedding passed off with the usual accompani¬ 
ment of brilliant parties and fashionable dissipation, 
into which the young bride entered with the liveliest 
enjoyment. When all was over, and Henry Howard 
found himself quietly settled down in the elegantly 
furnished mansion, provided for them by Mr. Justin, 
he began to breathe more freely again. The artificial 
atmosphere of fashionable life was one in which he 
could only be said to exist. He could not lire, in the 
broader acceptation of the term, in such a sphere. 

It was impossible for him to conceal from himself 
a regret, that Emily seemed to take such delight in 
the parade, and show, and empty vanities with which 
they had been surrounded for some months; but he 
hoped that she would soon discover, that in the quiet, 
healthful joys of home, there was a charm superior to 
all that could attract the affections abroad. He had, 
however, to learn the painful truth, that the artificial 
life which she had lived for years, had perverted her 
moral vision, and given her false perceptions. The 
continual theme of her conversation was, the light 
vanities which engage so much of the attention of 
fashionable people, and which, to Henry Howard, 
were peculiarly irksome. By many gentle means he 
endeavoured to win her from what he conceived to 
be a dangerous folly, and to check, in a way that she 
would feel, but not understand, a disposition to in¬ 
dulge in wild extravagance. But in all his efforts, he 
was pained to find himself misconceived. 

A man of system, and with the habit, confirmed 
by years of application, of knowing all about the 
practical operations of his business, he could not feel 
satisfied in observing, that his wife considered domes¬ 


tic affairs as something entirely below her attention. 
She had her housekeeper, her chambermaids, her 
cook and kitchen assistants, and her man-servant, to 
whom were resigned all the care and responsibility of 
household affairs. She knew as little as did her hus¬ 
band, when he came home from his business, what 
was to be served up for dinner; and never thought 
of consulting any peculiarity in his appetite, or of 
busying herself in his absence in little arrangements 
for his comfort. Sometimes such thoughts as the 
following would force themselves into his mind:— 
“ It is a little strange that Emily should not reflect, 
that I devote myself to business from morning until 
night, with patient assiduity, and as much for her sake 
as for my own; and that in her sphere of home, it is 
but right that she too Bhould perform the duties ne¬ 
cessary to the regulation of her household, that home 
may be to her husband a quiet retreat, full of com¬ 
forts, arranged by the direction of the one most be¬ 
loved.” But he would instantly endeavour to force 
the thoughts out of his mind, as unkind and ungener¬ 
ous towards the delicately formed, and beautiful crea¬ 
ture who welcomed his coming with smiles so full of 
warm affection. 

Among the female friends of Mrs. Howard, was a 
Mrs. Jervis, the wife of a man who had grown rich, 
slowly at first, but of late years rapidly, through his 
sagacity in taking advantage of the right moment to 
speculate, at a time when one half of our business 
men were engaged in hazardous adventures, too often 
resulting in sudden ruin. This Mrs. Jervis was par¬ 
ticularly extravagant, and was always inducing Mrs. 
Howard to indulge in some unnecessary expenditure. 
She was constantly in the habit of drawing compari¬ 
sons between the dress or furniture of different indi¬ 
viduals in the circle in which she moved, and thus of 
exciting in the minds of those who could be influ¬ 
enced by her remarks, an envious desire to have 
something more costly, or more splendid. Mrs. 
Howard was weak enough to allow this woman to 
direct her taste, and to induce her to indulge in the 
most unnecessary extravagance. 

Her husband was much pained at discovering the 
undue influence which Mrs. Jervis exercised over 
her. The more so, as he readily perceived that the 
indulgence in expensive dressing, and frequently cost¬ 
ly changes of furniture, like every other indulgence, 
continued to increase; and he knew would increase, 
unless checked, to an inordinate and ruinous degree. 
How to check this desire, now became a subject that 
occupied much of Mr. Howard’s thoughts. 

While revolving these things in his mind, he was 
startled and alarmed, by a rumour that the credit of 
Mr. Justin, his wife’s father, hitherto looked upon ns 
among the richest merchants in the city, had received 
a powerful shock, in consequence of the failure of an 
extensive commission house in Lima, at a time when 
he had consignments to a large amount in their hands. 
This rumour soon assumed the form of certainty, for 
in a short time it became known that Mr. Justin’s 
paper to the amount of twenty thousand dollars had 
been thrown out of bank, and that he was, in conse¬ 
quence, obliged to make extraordinary sacrifices to 
sustain himself. In many of his recent money opera¬ 
tions, he had requested the name of Mr. Howard, 
which was, of course, cheerfully given, until he had 
become implicated in his father-in-law’s transactions, 
to an amount considerably beyond his own real 
capital. 
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Forced to contend with the disadvantages of a 
shattered credit, and not having so broad a founda¬ 
tion to stand upon as was generally supposed, lie was 
compelled to yield to the circumstances that sur¬ 
rounded him. His failure, of course, involved Mr. 
Howard in responsibilities which could not possibly 
be met without total ruin. 

Mr. Howard was not a man to be disheartened 
by even the very worst aspect of affairs; and like a 
good seaman, his first thoughts were bent on prepar¬ 
ing to meet the storm. In this mood of mind he 
came home on the evening previous to the morning 
on which, with his interesting wife, he is introduced 
to the reader. He had, after a long interview with, and 
investigation of the affairs of his father-in-law, ascer¬ 
tained that his business was in a very deranged state, 
and that, not over seventy-five cents in the dollar 
could be paid, unless the house in Lima proved sol¬ 
vent, which was extremely doubtful. As the notes 
loaned to, and endorsed for Mr. Justin, had all some 
time to run before maturity, he ascertained, from a 
careful examination into his resources and liabilities 
for the next two months, that he could go on for 
about that time without difficulty. Beyond that period 
he did not permit himself to look. 

Under the pressure of such circumstances, he came 
home at evening, but not to find a friend with whom 
he could share the burden that weighed heavy upon 
him. Conscious that a great change would be re¬ 
quired in their style of living, and a great curtailment 
necessary in their expenses, he yet shrunk from even 
hinting it to one who seemed to take so much plea¬ 
sure in mere show and useless expenditure. 

“ How glad I am that you have come home at 
lost, Henry; why have you staid so late this even¬ 
ing?” said his wife as he came in. 

“ Business occupied me rather later than usual,” 
said he, with a smile. 

" O I am jealous of that business. It is always 
business—business. I declare, Henry, you will bend 
over your ledgers until you become a real drone. It 
won’t do, dear, I must reform you,” she continued, 
affectionately twining an arm round his neck, as 
she stood beside the chair on which he had seated, 
himself. 

Howard looked up into the sweet face that bent 
down over him, lit up with a ray of affection, with a 
quiet smile, though there was a chilliness about his 
heart. How could he make up his mind to rob her of 
a single delight. 

“ I take far more pleasure in attending to my busi¬ 
ness, Emily, than I should in neglecting it. It is as 
necessary to the health of my mind, as food is to the 
vigour of my body." 

“ That savours too much of the old Dutch count¬ 
ing house principles, as Mrs. Jervis would say. The 
fact is, Henry, I think you are rather antiquated in 
your notions—a little behind the age. It is all work 
and no play with you. And now, I remember, you 
have not ridden out with me once in six months. 
The fact is, I must reform you. But where and how 
to begin puzzles me.” 

Which would be best, do you think,” he replied, 
smiling, “ for you to conform to my ideas of right and 
propriety, or for me to conform to yours.” 

“O, you to mine, of course,” she said, with 
a laugh less animated than usual, for she could 
not misunderstand the covert censure implied in his 
words. 

2 * 


“ But I vote that too grave a subject, at least the 
turn you have given it, for this evening’s conversa¬ 
tion, so I will change it,” continued Mrs. Howard. 
“ Mrs. Jervis told me to-day that her husband had 
just made her a present of a new carriage and a span 
of beautiful horses, as a birth-day gift. To-morrow I 
am going to ride out widi her in it, for the first time. 
I expect to come home quite dissatisfied with our 
own carriage, and, in case such an event should oc¬ 
cur, I now engage you to attend me in the afternoon 
to Howell and Vandervoort’s Repository for the pur¬ 
pose of choosing one a little more beautiful than even 
Mrs. Jervis’. Of course you will be at my service,” 
she said laughingly, tapping his cheek with her 
fingers. 

* l I cannot promise, Emily, for to-morrow,” he re¬ 
plied, rather gravely—“ I shall have much to do, and 
could not be away from the store without an injury 
to my business.” 

“Thereitis—business again. I believe you will soon 
have but one set of ideas, and they will all be included 
within the word business. Indeed, indeed, Henry, you 
are doing yourself injustice by such an exclusive at 
tention to business. Surely, we live for something 
else besides the dull ploddings of business, business. 
Of course, it must be attended to as a means of ac¬ 
quiring wealth, but it is paying too dear for it to de¬ 
vote every hour of every day to its requisitions.” 

The supper bell here broke in upon their conversa¬ 
tion. At the table Mrs. Howard renewed the subject 
of the carriage, and seemed delighted with the idea of 
having one that should eclipse even Mrs. Jervis’ wed¬ 
ding gift. It was a painful trial for her husband to 
listen to the almost childish prattle of his young wife, 
conscious all the time, as he was, that in all human 
probability, a reverse so complete would come in a 
short time, as to make their condition one of priva¬ 
tion and great self-denial—one, that he feared, would 
utterly destroy in Emily’s mind every thing like con¬ 
tentment. How could the beautiful creature before 
him, who had never yet had a desire within the 
bounds of wealth to procure, ungratified j upon 
whose fragile form nothing but spring-zephyrs had 
yet blown, endure the storms of adversity which were 
now gathering darkly in the horizon of his worldly 
prospects. Rallying his spirits with a strong effort, 
lie maintained a cheerful temper, evading, however, 
as much as possible, any conversation which alluded 
to show and extravagance. In doing so, he could 
not but be painfully struck with the fact, that Emily’s 
thoughts were interested in nothing so much as in 
dress, equipage, and appearance. 

He found that sleep forsook him, after retiring to bed 
on that night. If there had been only a total wreck of 
all his worldly prospects, it wohM not have driven sleep 
from him an hour. But the effect the disaster would 
have upon his wife, troubled him more than all, and 
drove slumber from his eye-lids. His imagination 
pictured her in the deepest distress; pale and weep¬ 
ing, and refusing to be comforted; and with this 
image ever present, how could his troubled spirit sink 
into quietude. Before morning he had determined to 
begin to check gradually her disposition to extrava¬ 
gance by gently opposing her intended visit to Mrs. 
Jervis—and thus awakening in her mind some de¬ 
gree of concern, that would engross it to the exclu¬ 
sion of worse than idle thoughts. He had another 
reason for wishing her to suspend her calls on Mrs. 
Jervis. That lady’s husband was involved in a con- 
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siderable loss by the failure of Mr. Justin; and 
although he had good reasons for keeping the failure 
as yet a secret from his wife, he knew that no such 
reasons could weigh with Mr. Jervis. To have his 
wife tantalized and her hopes excited by a woman 
who knew that they could not be realized, was more 
than he desired to have occur. He wished the trou¬ 
ble, when it did come, to fall as lightly as possible 
upon the tender flower he would gladly shelter from 
the approaching tempests. 

On the next morning the subject of the call upon 
Mrs. Jervis was again alluded to, when the rather em. 
barrassing scene occurred which the reader has been 
made acquainted with in the opening of this Bketch, 

After Mr. Howard had gone, his wife sat for nearly 
an hour upon the sofa, in a slate of mind that might 
be called painful, in contrast with any other that she 
had ever experienced. In spite of her efforts to re¬ 
press them, the tears would steal over her cheeks, and 
fall, drop after drop, upon her folded hands. But as 
the hours Btole away, her interest in the new carriage 
of Mrs. Jervis gradually revived, and at twelve o’clock 
she was ready to go out, dressed in a style of costly 
elegance, that but few of the circle in which she 
moved felt willing to imitate. Her own carriage was 
at the door, and she was soon whirled off at a rapid 
rate. Just as her beautiful equipage drove up to the 
elegant mansion of Mrs. Jervis, and while her servant 
was handing her out, the steps of a magnificent car¬ 
riage were hastily put up, and in the next moment it 
dashed away, drawn by a pair of splendid horses in 
rich and glittering harness. Her eye naturally turned 
towards the passing vehicle, and to her surprise and 
keen mortification, she saw her friend Mrs. Jervis 
seated at the window. She did not return the nod 
and Bmile that were accorded her, but hastily retired 
into her own carriage, and drove home. 

When Mr. Howard came in at the usual dinner 
hour, he found his wife in her chamber, with pale 
cheeks, and eyes from which the tears were not yet 
dried. Uis instant conclusion was, that she had 
thought his words and his manner in the morning, 
cold or arbitrary, and that she had felt the chill upon 
her young heart—that while he had been absorbed 
in his business, she had been weeping alone in her 
chamber. To his tender inquiry, she related the 
cruel disappointment she had met, and the mortifica¬ 
tion to which she had been subjected. 

“ And what do you think was the cause of this, 
Emily?” 

11 The cause? How can I imagine any cause for 
such treatment?” 

“ I did not wish you to go this morning, Emily, 
and I had my reason for it." 

“ And what teas the reason, dear husband ?” Bhe 
asked, with an expression of alarm upon her counte¬ 
nance ; a fearful suspicion arousing her mind. 

Mr. Howard was silent for some moments, for he 
dreaded to make known to his wife what he knew 
she would learn too early. But, fearing to lose the 
opportunity, he at length took her hand in his, and 
looking steadily in her pale face, said:— 

“My dear Emily, it is time for me to speak out 
plainly to you. A sudden and unexpected change has 
taken place in my affairs, which will, I doubt not, 
result in the total wreck of my iittle properly. Such 
a change cannot, of course, take place, without be¬ 
coming generally known among men of business. 
Mrs. Jervis doubtless learned the fact last evening 


from her husband, and this will account to you for 
her conduct this morning." 

Howard paused to see what effect this communi¬ 
cation would have upon his wife. She seemed star¬ 
tled and confused for a few moments, and then looked 
him in the face with an affectionate and encouraging 
smile, and said— 

“ But my father, Henry, he is rich, and will hasten 
to your aid, when he learns your situation. I shall 
have much wealth coming to me, and it will all be 
yours.” 

“ It pains me, Emily, to dash even that hope from 
your mind. Your father’s affairs are in as bad a con¬ 
dition as my own. We will go down together.” 

It was now that the real character of Emily was 
to appear. Her husband expected her to sink at once 
into a state of distressing despondency; and had even 
fortified his mind to bear up under the double trials 
which such an event would occasion. Such an effect 
was not, at least, instantaneously apparent. A great 
change did, indeed, pass upon her, almost in an in¬ 
stant. The expression of her countenance, the tone 
of her voice, her manner, all seemed changed. With 
a calm, earnest attention did she listen to a detail of 
the circumstances which had conspired to embarrass 
her husband. From a thoughtless, giddy votary of 
fashion, she seemed at once changed into a rational, 
sympathizing woman. After Mr. Howard had given 
her to understand fully the true position of his affairs, 
she looked him tenderly in the face, and said— 

“ Dear Henry 1 I am your wife still—here is no 
change,” laying her hand upon her breast—“yes, 
there is a change, for you are now dearer to me than 
ever. Through prosperity or adversity, through evil 
report or good report, I am your wife, to share with 
you all that is good, and to bear with you all that is 
evil." 

IIow like wild and strangely beautiful music did 
the voice of his wife thrill upon the heart of Henry 
Howard! How did her face shine with a new and 
surpassing loveliness, caught from the form of lively 
affections within! Could he do less than fold her to 
his heart as a treasure, worth more than all he was 
about to lose. 

Light was the heart that beat in his bosom, when 
he returned to his store in the afternoon, and as even¬ 
ing came on, he felt impatient to get home again, to 
look upon the face of her whose countenance had 
changed the beauty of its expression, in correspon¬ 
dence with the elevation of character which so in¬ 
stantaneously occurred. The smile that met his 
return was not a glad smile. It was something 
more quiet, subdued, affectionate; mingling an ex¬ 
pression of tender concern for the one whose burdens 
she now seemed anxious to share. There was a 
great change, too, in her appearance. Most of her 
ornaments, such as rings, and chains, and other arti¬ 
cles of jewellery, with which she had been fond of 
decking her person, were removed; and in a simple 
white dress, she met her husband. Never had she 
appeared in his eyes so lovely. Never before did 
such n charm invest her every movement. 

During the evening, Mrs. Howard introduced a 
subject which occupied much of her husband’s 
thoughts—the subject of retrenchment. 

“ Had we not better,” she said, looking him ear¬ 
nestly in the face, «lake some early steps towards 
accommodating our style of living to our changed 
circumstances ?’’ 
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“ How greatly you have relieved my mind by thus 
alluding to a course that I feared I should have to 
urge upon your unwilling compliance,” replied Mr. 
Howard, his eye beaming with an expression of plea¬ 
sure that richly repaid the heart of his wife for the 
real sacrifice she wa3 forcing herself to make. 

“ You see I have already begun,” she said, allud¬ 
ing to her ornaments, just mentioned as having been 
laid aside. 

“And bravely have you commenced; may your 
courage not fail when the extremity comes,” replied 
her husband, with a voice that trembled from over¬ 
powering emotion. Opposition, distress, wretched¬ 
ness, and almost despair, he had expected. But of 
such meek endurance; such an anticipation of his 
wishes he had never dreamed. “ May kind Provi¬ 
dence reward you a thousand fold,” he said, drawing 
her to his breast, while the first drops that had moist¬ 
ened his eyes fo^ years, fell upon her crimson cheek. 

The evening was spent in plans and arrangements 
for the future; and in more minute explanations of 
the real mate of Sir. Howard's affairs, and those of 
Sir. Justin. Sirs. Howard listened to these explana¬ 
tions with deep interest, and many painful thoughts 
crossed her mind as she perceived that it was alone 
through her father that her husband’s affairs had 
become embarrassed. And keenly did she feel for 
the parent, who had ever been to her the kindest and 
most indulgent of fathers. 

One month passed away, and a great change had 
taken place in the internal economy of Sir. Howard’s 
family. The splendid mansion in Chestnut street had 
been exchanged for a neat two story dwelling in 
Southwark. The beautiful carriage and horses had 
been sold, servants dismissed, and, with only a cook 
and a chambermaid, Sirs. Howard managed to get 
along very pleasantly. Slany articles of furniture too 
massive for the parlours they now occupied, had 
been disposed of; but still every thing was neat and 
even elegant. Not a single one of the many dear 
friends who had been so fond of Sirs. Howard called 
upon her in her new residence, and for a lime she 
felt keenly the heartless desertion. But the seclusion 
of home, passed in duties pertaining to her household, 
and in the society of her. husband, whose real charac¬ 
ter she had never before understood, amply repaid her 
for all she had lost. 

Time wore on, and at last the crisis came. That 
event, which a merchant looks forward to with even 
more fear than to death, a failure, happened to Mr. 
Howatd. The paper upon which he had placed his 
name was protested, and he deemed it prudent at 
once to call a meeting of his creditors, and make an 
assignment of his effects. The trusteeship the credi¬ 
tors placed in his hands, so entire was their confi¬ 
dence in his integrity; and he commenced closing up 
the business as fast as possible, preparatoiy to a divi¬ 
sion of the property. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Howard had 
become at once superior to those feelings of pride 
which cause such deep mortification, when it is first 
beginning to be known in the fashionable circles that 
an individual has lost caste by misfortune, It was a 
severe trial to her fortitude to think of the heartless 
remarks that would be connected with her name, and 
the reputation of her husband. But she did not long 
suffer such thoughts to disturb her mind, The shock 
which the first announcement of reverse had occa¬ 
sioned, called into activity new and higher powers, 


and her true character continued to become more 
and more developed. From a thoughtless, she had 
become a reflecting woman; and now that her affec¬ 
tions were interested in right objects, she was be¬ 
coming daily more and more strengthened to bear 
her changed condition, and received increased delight 
in the steady discharge of her duties. 

About two months from the date of Mr. Howard’s 
failure, at a time when he had so far progressed in 
the duties of his trusteeship, as to find it necessary 
to look about him for some new employment, in 
which to Becure a support for his family, he came 
home one evening unusually serious and thoughtful. 
His affairs, in this time, had so far become settled as 
to show pretty accurately the result. Ninety cents in 
the dollar would certainly be paid. Thus much for 
his creditors. Now his thoughts necessarily turned 
to his own prospects. While he had a certain pro¬ 
perty upon which to calculate his future movements, 
he could easily decide the best way. Then he could 
feel secure in the present, and confident of success in 
the future. But it was different now. He stood alone. 
The most he could expect for some time to come, 
was a fair salary as a clerk; and with the income of 
a clerk, even his present style of living could not be 
sustained. As far as he was concerned, this would have 
given him no pain of mind; but his feelings shrunk 
from the necessity of his wife becoming involved 
in the practice of such close economy as would 
be required, and in submission to privations to which 
those she had already endured were light and trifling. 

He could not conceal from his wife the troubled 
state of his mind, for she had learned to read his feel¬ 
ings at a glance. He did not attempt to evade her 
affectionate inquiries, for he knew that it would be best 
that she should know the worst aspect of his affairs. 

“Are you certain of obtaining employment at 
once ?” was her first question, after he had staled his 
present gloomy prospects. 

“ 0 yes. I have ascertained that my old employers 
would gladly have my services; and my salary there 
was fifteen hundred dollars a year, and will no doubt 
be at least that again.” 

“ Then I see nothing to cause despondency,” she 
said, with a smile bo cheerful, that he felt it warming 
over his heart like a ray of sunshine. “ Our world is 
now our own fireside. What need we care for all 
beyond it.” 

“But, Emily, you have never been used to the 
cares which such limited circumstances will bring. 
They will be irksome; and I fear your mind will faint 
under them.” 

“ Do not fear me, my dear husband. I am in ear¬ 
nest when I tell you that I have known more true 
happiness since my banishment from fashionable life, 
than I ever before experienced. Nor would I wish to 
go back to the circle of false friends again were you 
richer than ever.” 

The last word had scarcely died on her lips, when 
the parlour door was suddenly thrown open, and 
Mr. Justin came bounding in as if wild with some 
passion of grief or joy. Before either Mr. Howard 
or his wife had time to rise, he had sprung to the side 
of the former, and after shaking his hand violently 
for a moment, exclaimed— 

“ Good news, my boy!—good news, I tell you ! 

It was all a false alarm 1 The house of R-and 

F-is as sound as any in the world. I am not 

ruined 1—hurrah!" ’ 
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“ Oh, my father! are you sure ?"—said his daugh¬ 
ter breathlessly, springing to his side, and looking 
him earnestly in the face. 

“ Am I sure, you jade ? Yes I am sure. And 
hark’e Em’, you shall have a carriage that will eclipse 
Madam Jervis, and live in a larger house than ever. 
Dy’e hear that Em’ ?’’ said the delighted old man, 
kissing her cheek fervently. 

“ I want no carriages and no fine horses, father, 
and care not to live in better style than now. But 
make haste and explain, for I am eager to know all.” 

“Listen to this then"—and Mr. Justin drew a let¬ 
ter from his pocket and read— 

“ ‘Lima, June 10 , 18 —. 

“‘Shipped on board the brig Selina,in good order, 

by R——— & P-, etc., etc.,-boxes, 

containing one hundred thousand dollars in Spanish 
Dollars and Doubloons, etc., etc., to be delivered to 
Mark Justin or order, of Philadelphia, United States 
of America, etc., etc., etc.'— 

“ Do you hear that 1 And here is another Bill of 
Lading for copper, to the amount of fifty thousand 
dollars, shipped on board the Jane. And what is 
better, the Selina has arrived, and the Jane is inside 
of the Capes. What do you think of that my boy”— 
said the delighted old man, slapping his son-in-law on 
the shoulder. “ Won't we come out again with flying 
colours ?—ha!—won’t we ?—ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Good news truly”—responded Howard. “ How 
strange are the ways of Providence!" 

It was an hour before old Mr. Justin could calm 
his feelings at all; and he went away late, still in a 
high state of pleasurable excitement. 

The house of R-& P-, in Lima, 

had temporarily suspended at the last advices, but 
were again in a healthy condition in a few weeks. 
From the date of this news, there was no arrival 
from the Pacific for four months, during which time, 


Mr. Justin’s affairs had become deranged as just 
stated, involving Mr. Howard in a like ruin of his 
worldly prospects. 

One year has passed away since the night their 
worldly prospects so suddenly assumed a brighter as¬ 
pect, and Mr. Howard is again doing a large and pro¬ 
fitable business. We will look in upon them once 
more, before we take our final leave of them. Shall 
we find them again amid the splendour and blandish¬ 
ments of fashion ? Is Emily Howard again a wor¬ 
shipper at the shrine of a false god? We shall see. 

How softly the light is diffused over this elegantly 
furnished room. How refined a taste must preside 
here, for every thing seems to form a part of a beau¬ 
tiful whole. There is nothing redundant, nothing 
wanting. And is that beautiful woman, caressing a 
smiling babe, the once gay and thoughtless Emily 
Howard ? It is the same. And this is the neat two 
story brick house in Southwark, .where there has 
been no change in the internal arrangement since it 
first became a pleasant retreat amid the storms of 
adversity. What a sweet expectant smile plays upon 
her face ns she suddenly looks towards the door! It 
opens, and Henry Howard, changed only in the hap¬ 
pier expression of his countenance, is by her side. 
Who will say that the lessons of adversity have not 
proved sweet to them. How mysterious are the ways 
of Providence—but how fraught with kindness are 
they to the children of men. That Being, whose es¬ 
sential nature is love and wisdom, does not bring 
sorrow or trouble upon any of his children, except 
for their ultimate happiness; and whether the indi¬ 
viduals stand amid the rich and the proud, or with 
the poor and the humble, the chastening is alike for 
good. And with Buch wisdom are afflictions always 
sent, that few come out of them without being better 
and wiser. 
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CABALLERO LADRONE. 

A TALE. 

BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 


CHAPTER I, 

THE DILIGENCE AND THE ATTACK. 
“Arre! Arre!" shouted the postilion to his seven 
mules; end sway went the lumbering Diligence from 
before the door of the inn at Toledo, with the first 
glimmering of light, on the morning of a day in April 
182-. Its several compartments, cabriolet, interior, 
and rotunda, were filled with passengers, and six 
rough looking horsemen, variously and grotesquely 
armed—pistols, knives, and dirks in their belts, car¬ 
bines and sabres dangling at their saddles—accom¬ 
panied the vehicle as a guard. The postilion, or 
zagal, as the Spaniards term him, ran beside the 
leading mule, for some distance, and then, bestowing 
a smart stroke of his whip upon him, and upon each 
of the succeeding pairs as they passed by, which 
startled them into a full gallop, vaulted up to the seat 
on the top of the coach, already partly occupied by 
the mayoral , or conductor. No sooner did the cor- 
tego reach an ascent, than down he sprung again, 
and the sound of his well plied lash, and the echo of 
his “ arre! arre formed until broad day light, the 
only relief to the monotonous creak of the heavy 
machine, the roll of its wheels and the clattering of 
hoofs. 

When, however, the sun, just peering above the 
horizon, greeted the passengers with a sudden ray, as 
the diligence turned the brow of a hill, they began to 
shake off their lingering drowsiness, and to contem¬ 
plate each other’s appearance. The cabriolet con¬ 
tained a captain of the Imperial Guard, a merchant of 
Valencia, and a portly monk. The former, a tall man, 
with a naturally stern countenance, rendered doubly 
rcpulsivo by the disfiguring cicatrice of a sabre cut, 
that extended from the left angle of his mouth nearly 
across his cheek, and huge whiskers, and moustaches, 
bent a searching look from a large glaring eye, upon 
the merchant, and when satisfied with his scrutiny, 
deliberately transferred his gaze to the monk, his face 
assuming a most significant sneer of contempt as he 
concluded his survey. The Bmall, twinkling grey 
eyes of the merchant were busy in their turn, while 
the monk satisfied his curiosity with a dull and 
careless stare. 

The diligence was now whirled along a more un¬ 
even country, covered with woods, and as it descended 
into a valley, where the thick underbrush, that skirted 
the road, formed dark and suspicious looking inter¬ 
stices, the merchant, with a glance of intense satis¬ 
faction at the officer’s sabre and pistols, ventured to 
break the silence. 

“ For el amor de Dios,” said he, “ I hope that we 
shall be unmolested by the robbers that have been 
lurking in the neighbourhood. It is much as one’s 
life’s worth to travel now, to say nothing of property.” 

11 Vaya /” responded the monk; “ it’s little they 
will get from me, a poor monk!” 

The captain turned up his lip in a second and 
undisguised sneer, at the monk’s reply, not vouch¬ 
safing to join in the conversation; but the merchant, 


a loquacious individual, encouraged by the padre’s 
attention, began a doleful history of the outrages 
committed by a band of robbers, on the very road 
they were travelling—the marauders being headed by 
a young Andalusian, so fierce, brutal, and cunning 
withal, that the utmost efforts of the police had been 
unable to ferret him out. He was in the very midst 
of a tale of this formidable fellow, when the Diligence 
suddenly stopped, while the reports of a half dozen 
carbines simultaneously resounded in the echoing air. 
11 Virgen Santissima 1" cried the merchant, “ here 
they are 1” and pale with affright and with chattering 
teeth, as a second discharge was heard, he crouched 
down in a comer, while the monk, equally terrified, 
sat motionless. But the captain was of different 
mettle. Hastily thrusting his pistols into his belt, 
and grasping his naked sabre, he threw open the door, 
and bravely sprung from the vehicle. A single glance 
betrayed the position of things. The guard were 
hotly engaged, some rods in advance, with about an 
equal number of robbers, mounted like themselves, 
amidst the discharge of pistols, the clashing of swords, 
and yells and outcries of every description. The 
mayoral, whose brain had been pierced by a ball at 
the first onset of the robbers, had tumbled, lifeless, 
from his Beat, and lay in a heap, by the wheel; while 
the zagal had extended himself flat in the road with 
his face downward, vociferating “Jllisericordia! Mise- 
ricordia .”’ in a doleful tone, as though he expected 
with every instant, to feel a sabre through his back. 
With a furious oath, the captain rushed towards 
the combatants, who were fast receding, the guards 
having, apparently, the mastery; when suddenly, one 
weakened by loss of blood, fell headlong from his 
horse; at which the animal, with head erect and a 
wild snort of terror, wheeled about, and would have 
gallopped from the scene. But the captain caught 
him by the rein, and, with a single bound, vaulted 
into the saddle and urged him again to the well con¬ 
tested fight. Rearing and plunging, however, he 
resisted every effort, rendered the more unmanageable 
by the sudden appearance of a robber on foot, who 
sprung from the bushes by the road side, where he 
had lain concealed, until his mounted associates 
should have drawn off the horsemen. This was the 
leader of the wretches, the fierce, brutal and cunning 
Andalusian of the merchant’s story. He was a tall, 
swart, muscular, well made and strikingly graceful 
rascal, with regular features, but of stem expression; 
while his eye was peculiarly piercing. He had nil 
the Andalusian vanity of dress; for his whiskers, even 
more luxuriant than those of our friend, the captain, 
whom we have left in a furious passion, beating tho 
refractory beast he is bestriding with the fiat of his 
sabre, were tastefully trimmed and brushed; his round 
conical hat was adorned with a tuft of black silk on 
the top, while a silk tassel dangled gracefully from 
the side of the upturned brim. In addition, it was 
encircled by a broad band of black velvet, secured by 
a glittering buckle. His velvet jacket, studded with 
rows of gold buttons, was elegantly embroidered, a 
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bright yellow silk kerchief, fastened by a ring of gold, 
enveloped his neck, and a sash of the same colour 
and material was wound about his waist. Such was 
the “ Caballero Ladrone," (the robber cavalier,) who 
now, standing within a few feet of the captain, deli¬ 
berately discharged his pistols at him. The ball took 
efTect in the officer's left arm; and, rendered the more 
enraged by the wound, he hastily drew his own 
pistols from his belt, and returned the fire, but to no 
effect. Then, suddenly dismounting, he rushed up to 
the robber, whose face wore a most impudent com¬ 
pound of pride in himself and scorn of his foe. Not 
a word was spoken on either side, but their sabres 
flashed in the sunlight, and they engaged at once in 
deadly fight. The robber found it necessary to exert 
all his skill and prowess, for he was mated with an 
experienced swordsman, while the captain, who had 
anticipated an easy victory, lay, before many minutes, 
prone in the dust, in the convulsions of death, his 
life-blood pouring from a gaping wound, where the 
neck joins the shoulder. 

Coolly wiping his sabre on the dress of his victim, 
the Andalusian approached the diligence. When 
within a short distance, he shouted forth the usual 
robber command, “ A tierra! boat abajo, ladrones 
(To the earth! mouths in the dust, robbers!) upon 
which the doors flew open, and the fourteen souls 
inhumed in its capacious bowels, with pallid cheeks 
and tremulous haste, bundled out, and placed them¬ 
selves flat upon the ground in prompt obedience. 
The fat padre had no sooner plumped himself down 
in the road, than he began to call most dolorously 
upon all the saints in the calendar for protection, 
intermingling his invocations with aves and nosters, 
most unintelligibly gabbled over. In the mean time, a 
second command from the robber, like the “ presto !” 
of a magician, summoned forth purses and watches 
from all sides, which he received very composedly, 
in his hat. The monk protested he had nothing; 
but his garb did not seem a sufficient security for his 
word; for, sternly bidding him to rise, the robber 
handled him pretty roughly in examining his dress, 
and finally, an ejaculation denoting success in the 
search, caused the poor monk’s knees to totter, while 
with clasped hands, he supplicated for “ piedad! pie- 
dad!" (pity) “par el amor de Dios, Jesu Christo, La 
Virgen Scnlissima del Filar, Santiago," etc. The 
only response of the irreverent freebooter, was a gruff 
command to « hold his tongue 1” while he ripped up 
his reverence’s flannel robes with a dirk, careless of 
scratching his skin, and took from its hiding place a 
well fdled purse, which he tossed into his hat, with 
the rest of the spoils. By this time two or three of 
his victorious troop had gallopped up, and dismount¬ 
ing, and fastening their horses to trees, they obeyed 
his command to rifle the luggage. Staving in the 
tops of the trunks, without ceremony, with the butts 
of their carbines, they selected daintily from ‘ the 
clothing and valuables, stuffing what they thought 
worthy to be appropriated to themselves, into a large 
sack, until it was crammed to the very mouth. Their 
leader, meanwhile, stood guard over the prostrate 
sufferers, disdaining further toil. Unfortunately for 
the poor monk, his fears rendered him desperate; so 
finding himself somewhat behind his sentinel, he stole 
softly away into the bushes, creeping carefully on his 
hands and knees. But no sooner was the sack tied 
and slung across the back of one of the horses, than 
the wary glance of the Andalusian detected the ab¬ 


sence of the devoted monk. Darting, with an oath, 
into the bushes, he drew out the skulking padre, now 
speechless with affright, by the hair, and, with a 
bloodthirsty ferocity, completed the dreadful tragedy 
of the hour, by severing his throat with a single 
stroke of his sabre. Down dropped the convulsed 
and bleeding corse, and while a cold shudder of horror 
ran through the fellow travellers of the murdered man, 
who, though, in their prone position, from which 
which they dared not move, they could not see the 
terrible deed, were yet fearfully conscious of its com¬ 
mission j—the clattering of hoofs announced the de¬ 
parture of the robbers. The zagal, after a time, ven¬ 
tured to lift his head, and seeing no lingering foe, 
summoned the rest to rise also. The bodies of the 
slain were first placed upon the top of the diligence, 
the mutilated trunks were gathered up, the passengers, 
in solemn silence, then resumed their seats within, 
the zagal’s “ Arre!" was the signal for motion, and 
the vehicle went on; leaving the disordered ground, 
the distained dust, where the captain and mayoral 
had met with their unhappy fate, and the yet unab- 
sorbed pool of gore, yet reeking from the veins of the 
monk, the trophies of the fearful encounter. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE MOTHER AND THE WIFE. 

A priest had been murdered by the Andalusian—a 
priest! The pale of religion had been violated, the 
Holy Catholic Church desecrated, and all Madrid was 
astir! Groups collected here and there, discussing 
the terrible event, and ejaculating, in wontjering 
horror, at the enormity of the deed. 

“ Who was the monk ?” nsked one of four or five, 
gathered in close confabulation upon the matter, on 
the walk before the church of “ Buen Suceso,” in 
that centre of all the bustle and stir of Madrid, “ La 
Puerta del Sol.” 

“ Padre Lorenzo, of our monastery of San Gero- 
nimo,” was the reply. 

“ Maria exclaimed the questioner. 

“La Virgen echoed a tall commanding figure in 
a montera cap, with his brown capa folded eo closely 
around him, that only a pair of .piercing eyes were 
visible—who had paused, a moment before, by tbe 
group. 

“ They say this Andalusian is a handsome dog,” 
said one. 

“ Yes j but the devil within him shows itself in his 
eye,” replied another. “ I heard a passenger, whom 
he has robbed, say so; and he cuts a throat with his 
band around him, as a butcher would a poor lamb!” 

“ Tunantes .”’ again exclaimed the second speaker, 
lifting up both hands. 

11 Demonios was the echo from the stranger in 
the montera cap. 

“ But the government has taken the afTair seriously 
in hand now," continued the third speaker; “ I have 
it, too, from an under secretary, that one of the ras¬ 
cals was taken this morning, and will disclose the 
lurking places of the Andalusian. Hush—hush 

The speaker beckoned to his companions to lay 
their heads close to his own. The stranger in the 
montera cap followed their example. 

“ It’s whispered that he is often here in the Puerta 
del Sol, to discover who is about leaving the city, 
and where there will be a chance for spoil; and 
mingles in disguise directly among us!” 
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“ Henedito sea San Jose ’y La Virgcn 

“Picaro 

“ Virgen Santissima were the simultaneous ex¬ 
clamations of the listeners, as fear or indignation 
actuated them. The stranger in the montera cap 
shook his head as he walked away, saying, in a tone 
of devout resignation, “ Valgame Dios 

As he passed from the square into the Culle Mayor, 
he quickened his pace, and moved yet faster, when 
he had left the deserted street, and was threading 
numerous narrow and dirty lanes leading in the direc¬ 
tion of the Toledo gate. Then, too, he gave ex¬ 
pression to his thoughts. 

“ If we are betrayed,” he muttered, between his 
clenched teeth, 11 it is by that accursed Catalan, To¬ 
maso. His chicken heart has failed him. Santiago! 
ho had better have held his tonguo!" 

He entered a tenement, Bomcwhat superior to the 
generality of the dwellings in that quarter of the city, 
situated in a narrow street, leading from the Calle 
de Toledo. Once within, all was comfort. A bright 
eyed creature sprung to meet him, so soon as his 
footstep touched the threshold, and was folded in his 
embrace. It was his wife. A second female, with 
a stem countenance like his own, and similarly tall 
and commanding in stature, extended her arms for¬ 
ward j and crossing his hands on his breast, he bowed 
before her to receive her blessing. It was his mo¬ 
ther. For several hours, he sat with them, in seeming 
composure and delight; then, anticipating that the 
seal might have been set upon him, he said lovingly 
to his wife, 

“ I must leave you now, Antonita; perhaps to be 
gone for months. ’Tis sudden notice of so long an 
absence, but ’twas received to-day as suddenly. Be¬ 
hold ! here is money for you—enough until my return. 
Farewell!” 

His leavetaking was short; though his lips, when 
he kissed her, dwelt longer than usual upon her own. 
She did not venture to entreat against his departure, 
for his will was law; and his expeditions had before 
this, induced an equal degree of despatch. The tears 
that filled her eyes were her only testimonials of grief, 
os she returned his parting caress; while his pious 
mother again bestowed her blessing, with a “ Vaya 
usted con Dios 

The next morning, all Madrid was again astir 
with the news that the Andalusian was a prisoner, 
through the treachery of one of his band, Tomaso, 
a Catalan; but horror was also again awake; for it 
was told, Tomaso had been found on the pavement 
of an unfrequented street, a cold and stiffened corse! 

CUAtTER in. 

THE EXECUTION. 

The “ Plaza de la Cebadn,” ordinarily a market place, 
was cleared of its stalls and tables, for it was to wit¬ 
ness the execution of the Andalusian. The prepa¬ 
rations for death by the gallows, ore, in Spain, of the 
most primitive description. Two huge upright posts 
support a horizontal beam, to the centre of which the 
fatal rope is secured; the ascent being obtained by 
means of a ladder resting on the beam. On this 
occasion, the gallows was guarded by the polico from 
the contiguity of the crowd, (the hangman alone, being 
admitted to enter within the limits they preserved;) 
and lifted itself in air, in the full sight of all, a mournful 
emblem of the scene to be enacted. 


A dense mass of spectators, men nnd women, filled 
the square, while the balconies and windows of the 
enclosing houses were crowded with either sex; for 
custom hallows any thing, however repugnant to the 
sensibilities—and it is customary in Spain for even 
gentle woman to witness the bloody bull fight in the 
amphitheatre, and to make an execution a spectacle. 
The motley mingling of all Spain’s various garbs was 
curious to see. Here strutted the Andalusian in his 
gay and beautiful dress—there stood a Catalonian, 
wild and picturesque, with his red woollen cap falling 
over his shoulder, and his silver buttoned jacket. 
Further on was a Valencean, a brilliant kerchief, in 
Moorish style, folded about his head; and yet further 
a sturdy Gallegan, with coarse brown jacket and 
pointed cap; while the grave Castilian, wrapped closely 
in his capa, gazed around with a dignified air. It 
had been a gala scene, but for the horror inspired by 
that gallows-tree, which lifted itself in the midst. 

A sudden impulse at length moved the motley 
crowd, as the church bells tolled the hour of noon; 
and as the din of voices was hushed in intense curi¬ 
osity, from afar off, along the Calle dc Toledo, were 
heard the mournful notes of attendant monks, as 
they chaunled the death-dirge of the condemned. 
They swelled louder and louder as the procession 
moved slowly on, and first appeared the mounted 
police, or “ celadores,” spurring their horses from side 
to side, and waving their sabres, that glittered in the 
sunbeams, to clear a way through the thronging 
crowd. Next came file after file of soldiery, their 
bayonets Bwnying, with measured motion, os they 
marched. In their midst was the prisoner. How 
changed from the bearing of the careless Andalusian! 
A shroud was his garntent,his feet were lied together 
under the belly of the ass which he bestrode, and his 
hands clasping a crucifix, were secured before him 
with a cord. The staring spectators had come out 
to gaze upon the face of the terrible murderer, but he 
had baulked them. He held his head bowed upon 
his breast, and his dark luxuriant hair, which he had 
suffered to grow untrimmed, during his imprisonment, 
hung down over his features and shut them from 
sight, as with a veil. Ever and anon the crucifix 
was pressed to his lips by an earnest monk, but of his 
own accord he moved not a muscle. Still on went 
the solemn procession, until it reached the corner of 
the street, where it opens into the square. 

Thereby, stood a woman, aged, yet tall and erect, 
gazing upon the sight with a beautiful girl in the An¬ 
dalusian garb, fast clinging to her arm. They were 
the mother nnd wife of the criminal. Alas! they 
dreamed him afar off, and were watching with each 
passing day, to greet his loved return. They knew 
not of his hardened heart—of the blood upon his 
soul—they knew not that the shrouded wretch before 
them, bowing his head in shafrle, .was the dear one 
of their hearts! 

What sees that aged mother to rivet her gaze upon 
the doomed man 7 Her cheek grows bloodless, her 
lip tremulous; he is before her now, carried onwards, 
motionless as stone. She suddenly releases herself 
from the hold of her companion, nnd darts to his 
side; nnd now she is drawing aside his hair—yet 
carefully, so that no eye but her own can see—to 
look upon the face it conceals. Her lips are seen to 
move, ns if addressing the guilty man; then she turns 
away, the paleness of her cheek grown more ghastly 
still, and her quivering lips of a livid hue! 
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» What is it, mother ?" anxiously inquired her 
young companion as she rejoined her. 

“ Nothing—nothing, Antonita; ’tis only that I am 
a coward at such sights.” 

None, save the devoted robber, had heard her low 
tremulous tones, as she caught a glimpse of his face, 
“ Maria Santissima be with thee, my poor boy!” 

The procession was now wheeling before the 
church of Saint Domingo, to reach the centre of the 
square. Still the prisoner preserved the gloomy 
stillness of his manner—still his heart was not up¬ 
lifted. But now the beast he bestrides is turning the 
angle; and, at once, a startling cry, from many voices 
in unison, echoes through the air! The crowd on 
either side of the prisoner, are violently pushed into 
the open space before and behind him, to divide him 
from the soldiery, and trammel their action. The 
cords that secure him to the ass, are cut, his hands 
too are freed, and he disappears in the horror-stricken 
throng! What startling sounds, like the sullen roar 
of an angry sea, issue from the mass of bewildered 
spectators at this sudden and unlooked for event— 
and what appalling shrieks from those near the res¬ 
cued and the rescuers, as they strive to force a pas¬ 
sage from the spot, to escape the lire of the soldiery, 
momentarily expected! “An escape!” “A rescue!” 
“A rescue!” is heard on every side. Recovered from 
the shock of amazement, and obtaining sulHcient 
room, the soldiers charge with their bayonets, while 
the celadores spur their horses forward, reckless of 
trampling some unfortunate under their hoofs, in their 
eagerness to secure the criminal again. In the mean 
tune, the shroud is tom from him; yet his long hair 
marks where, surrounded by his faithful band, he 
strives to make his way. Two or three of the cela¬ 
dores are beside them now, cutting and slashing with 
their sabres and inflicting gory wounds. Pistols 
sound in the air, and one reels and pitches from his 
horse! The little band, with die Andalusian in their 
midst, fight their way, with desperate determination, 
foot by foot, towards the church. They strive but 
to protect him to its portal. Once kneeling beside 
its holy altar, he is safe! The panoply of the church 
is over him and around him, and though his crimes 


be piled up, mountains high, and all of bloody hue, 
in that blessed sanctuary even the arm of justice 
dares not descend to strike! But his hope is vain— 
he will not escape his threatening doom! A long 
and deafening yell from the crowd greets the appear¬ 
ance of a file of soldiers in the balcony of an adjoin¬ 
ing house—where, with sure and deadly aim, they 
fire! Not a man of the rescuers has escaped; dead 
or severely wounded, they are stretched upon the 
ground, and even the Andalusian reels with his hurt! 
At the moment he is seized and dragged forward to 
the gallows, where he is seated upon the lowest round 
of the ladder. But he droops more and more, as the 
blood flows faster and faster from his wounds. With 
eager haste, lest he be cheated of his victim, the ex¬ 
ecutioner, sitting above him, grasps him beneath his 
arms, and lifts him up, step by step; while the dis¬ 
cordant outcries of the crowd are hushed, and the 
slow and solemn chaunt of the monks beneath the 
gallows, is heard alone. Now the top of the ladder 
has been reached by the executioner, half exhausted 
with the toil of the ascent. Seated on the topmost 
round, with the criminal just below him, he is forced 
to sustain him in a firm grasp with one hand, while 
he adjusts the noose about his neck with the other. 
Then, with his foot against the victim’s back, he 
draws with his might upon the rope. But no con¬ 
vulsions follow—justice has been cheated of its prey— 
and when he casts the Andalusian from the ladder, 
he swings to and fro, already a lifeless corse! 

A few days after this event, a grim visaged man 
knocked at the Andalusian’s door. The wife opened 
it with a smile of eager expectation, that was changed 
to bitter disappointment when she saw who stood 
beside it. But her sorrow was more bitter at the 
tale he told. He said that her husband had been lost 
upon the sea, and took from beneath his caps, a huge 
purse of gold, sent to her, as he said, with her hus¬ 
band’s dying blessing! 

She dreams, even now, as she weeps in her cottage 
in her own sunny Malaga, that her Francisco is 
sleeping beneath the waters—but the silent mother 
knows that he has hung upon the gallows! 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

ABRIDGED FOR THE IADY’s BOOK. 

[Seo Plate.] 

FROM THE OOLDEN HORN. 


The approach to this magnificent city, from the Sea of Mar* 
more, is more beautiful, perhaps, than that of any other city in 
the world. Beforo the Bpoctator lies a romantic archipelago 
of islands covered with pine, arbutus, and oat woods, from 
whence emerges, on every summit, some monastery of the 
Greek church. These lovely islets seem to float upon a sea 
generally calm and unruffled, and aro beautifully reflected 
from a surface singularly pure and lucid. Beside them is the 
coast of Asia Minor, from which rises at a distance, the vast 
contour of Mount Olympus, not, as the poet describes it, with 
“cloudy tops, 1 ’ but usually unveiled and distinct; its flanks 
clothed with forests, and its summits crowned with eternal 
snows, glittering in sunlight, imparting to the heated atmo* 
sphoro below an imagined feeling of refreshing coolness. In 
Bomo Biates of the air, the effect of refraction is so deceptive, 
that the mountain seems almost to impend over the spectator. 

From hence the coast sweeps round to the mouth of the 
Bosphorus, in a recess of which lies the town of Chalcedon. 
Beside it stretches, for more than three miles, the great ceme¬ 
tery of the Moslems, the most extensive, perhaps, in the 
world; and rising from the plain, and ascending the side of a 
hill, is the fine city of Scutari, associated with early historical 


recollections. It is of considerable extent, covering the in¬ 
clined plane of the hill on which it la built, till the ascent is 
terminated by the lofty mountain of Bourgerloo, a detached 
portion of the great Bythinian chain. From thence a Bplendid 
view is commanded, including the romantic windings of the 
Bosphorus, almost for the whole extent of the strait, from the 
Euxine to the Propontis. 

Below the promontory of Scutari, the Bosphorus rushes out 
with its rapid current, and no longer confined within its narrow 
shores, expands itself into the open sea. The limpid torrent, 
like that of Borne great river tumbling down from its source, 
now wheels and boils, and creates such commotion that boats 
are oftentimes dangerously entangled. 

On the European shore, and opposite to Scutari, two pro¬ 
montories project into tho Bosphorus. The first is the penin¬ 
sula of Pera, its lower part terminated by the ancient city 
of Galata, where the enterprising Genoese established one 
of their commercial marts under tho Greek emperors, and 
where their language still attests their origin. The walls, 
with their ramparts and towers, are still entire; and tho gales 
are nightly shut by the Turks with the Bame vigilant precau¬ 
tion as they were by their former masters. This is tho crowded 
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mart* where merchants of all nations have their stores and 
counting-houses, and which the active and busy genius of the 
Genoese still seems to animate. 

The town of Pera occupies tho elevated ridge of a high 
promontory between the harbour and the Bosphorus. On the 
spine of this eminence tho European natives have established 
their residence. The merchants, whose stores and offices are 
below, have their dwelling-houses on this lofty and healthful 
elevation, to which they arc seen climbing in groups every 
evening, when llic business of the day is over. Their habita¬ 
tions form a Btrong contrast to those of the Turks. They are 
lofty, solid, and convenient, and from their height command 
a magnificent view of tho circumjacent seas, with all their 
bays and islands. Here also the ambassadors of the different 
powers of Europe have their palaces, among which the British, 
before its destruction by fire, was tho most beautiful and 
conspicuous. 

Below tho promontory of Pera, the noble harbour of “ The 
Golden Horn” opens to the view, its entrance formed by tho 
points ofGulata and that of tho seraglio. 

From the “ Golden Horn,” the city of Constantinople rises 
with singular beauty and majesty. Tho view of the city dis¬ 
plays a mountain of houses, ns fur as the eye can reach: the 
seven hills form an undulating line along the horizon, crowned 
with imperial mosques, among which tho grand Solemanie is 
tho most conspicuous. These edifices aro extraordinary 
structures, and, from their magnitude and position, give to 
Constantinople its most characteristic aspect. They consist 
of large square buildings, swelling in the centre into vast 
hemispherical domes, and crowned at tho angles with four 
Blender lofty minarets. Tho domes are covered with metal, 
and tho spires cased in gilding, so that the one seems a canopy 
of glittering silver, and the other a shaft of burnished gold. 


Their magnitudo is so comparatively great, and they cover 
such a space of ground, that they seem altogether dispropor* 
tioned to every thing about them, and the contrast gives them 
an apparent size almost as great as the hills on which they 
stand. 

Among tho conspicuous objects arising above the rest, and 
mingling with the minaretB of the mosques, are two tall 
towers, one on each Bide of the harbour, called tho “Janissa¬ 
ries’ Tower,” and the “Tower of Galata." They command 
an extensive view over both peninsulas, and are intended for 
the purpose of watching fires, to which the city is constantly 
subject. Instead of a bell, a large drum is kept in a chamber 
on the summit, and when the watchman observes a fire, for 
which he is always looking out, he strikes tho great drum with 
a mallet; and this kind of tolling produces a deep sound, 
which comes on tho car, particularly at night, with a tone 
singularly solemn and impressive. 

The vulleys between tho hills aro crossed by tho ancient 
aqueduct of Valens, which conveys the water brought from 
mountains of tho Black Sea to the several cisterns of the city. 
Tho humidity oozing through the masonry, nourishes the 
roots of various plants, which, trailing down, form festoons 
with their long tendrils, and clothe tho romantic arcades, 
which cross the streets, with a luxuriant drapery. Almost 
every house stands within an area planted with jujube, judas- 
treo, and other fruit and flowery shrubs peculiar to the soil 
ami climate; so that the vast mass of building covering the 
sides and summits of the hills, is interspersed and chequered 
with tho many hues displayed by the leaves, fruits, and 
flowers in their season. Of these the judas-tree affords the 
predominant colour. Tho burst of flowers from every pari 
of it, in spring, at times actually gives a ruddy tint to the 
whole aspect of the city. 
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EDWARD WESTON. 


BY MRS. THOMAS A. DAVIS. 

TJio pangs tins foolisli heart must feel, 

When hope shell be for ever flown; 

No sullen murmur shall reveal, 

No selfish murmurs over own. 

Nor will I through life’s wcarv years, 

Like a pale, diooping mourner move. 

♦ » » * * Annel 


The scene of my story is laid in t’.ie busy, bustling 
city of New York. Incidents will sometimes occur 
there, which have in them a touch of the romantic, 
notwithstanding the goad citizens are descended 
straight from the honest Dutchmen, who eschewed 
romance and prelacy with all other forms of human 
frailly—except smoking! 

Our nursery stories generally begin with « once 
there was a man,” but mine begins with “ once there 
was a woman.” Not but what there was a man too, 
but he was only a cypher beside his wife. She had 
all the talent, all the energy, all the ambition, and of 
course, all the management; while it happened oddly 
enough, that the gentler qualities, which should by 
right have fallen to her share, belonged to him. His 
heart was the home of every kind feeling. He loved 
every body—even his termagant wife. It was as easy 
for him to submit, as for her to rule. But unfortu¬ 
nately for him, and unfortunately for those readers 
who are perhaps beginning to feel an interest in him, 
his head was as soft as his heart 1 Alas 1 for poor 
human nature, virtue is little prized when she comes 
alone. 

The name of this worthy couple was Ross. At 
the time our story commences, Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
lived in an old brick house on Broadway. The front 
part of the house was used by Mr. Ross as an English 
goods’ store; that is, James Ross was on the sign 
and James Ross stood behind the counter, but Mis¬ 
tress Margaret Ross was the real head of the estab¬ 
lishment. She kept the store, and the money—be¬ 
sides keeping boarders. She had a rare talent for 
money making. All the powers of her mind—and 
they were of a high order—were bent to this one 
object. By dint of close calculation and close econo, 
my, the old lady had contrived to scrape together 
some thousands, and though they made no show, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ross were considered “ well to do in the 
world.” 

This honest pair had one child—a lovely daughter 
of eighteen. This beautiful girl, as you suspect, is to 
bo the heroine of my tale. And certainly if you could 
have seen her, you would pronounce her just the thing 
for a heroine. So fair, such witching eyes, such soft 
brown hair, curving over the finest forehead in the 
world; and then such winning ways—a voice all 
music, and a step all grace. I am sure you would 
have fallen in love with her at once. 

Whatever points of difference the old folks had, 
(and they were not few,) both agreed that their Emily 
was the prettiest girl in the world. I presume that 
no man, not himself a parent, ever felt inclined to dis¬ 
pute it. Of course, this only child was dearly loved 
by both her parents—but most by the father. Mis¬ 
tress Margaret loved her daughter as well as she could, 
but the love of money had taken such entire pos¬ 
session of her heart, that there was no room left in it 


Lyle. 

for her husband, and—if the truth must be told—not 
a great deal for her child. There was another reason 
why the father loved her best—she was like himself, 
all kindness and gentleness. She was a kindred spirit, 
and he found in her that companionship of the soul, 
of which he had painfully felt the want in his more 
energetic helpmeet. 

Now I suppose you will be asking whether the 
daughter resembled her father in mind as well as 
heart. That’s a very foolish question. What do you 
care about a lady’s intellect, provided she has a 
pretty face and a kind heart? You are now intro¬ 
duced to a young lady that is pretty and amiable, and 
I advise you in this and all similar cases, not to be 
too inquisitive. Wlmt if Miss Emily could not 
“reckon the leger up” ns readily as her more ex¬ 
perienced mother, (who seemed to have an intuitive 
perception of every filing which led to money,) she 
could manage a bow of ribbon or a beau of another 
kind with much more skill. If she did not understand 
as well as her mother the art of earning money, she 
knew perfectly well how to spend it. Her having any 
to spend, was the only sign of maternal weakness that 
I ever noticed in the old lady. 

When Miss Emily came into the room with 
a new bonnet on, I have seen the scowl of care dis¬ 
pelled for a moment, while an expression of gratified 
pride gleamed in her hard eyes. 

11 So Miss Em, you’ve got a new bonnet! what did 
you give for it ?” 

“ Ten dollars.” 

“ Ten dollars! well, that’s a real waste of money, 
you extravagant gypsey 1 But it’s a handsome bonnet 
though, and very becoming to you.” 

“ Ah, my dear," said the fond father, drawing her 
towards him, “ you must not think too much of the 
vanities of the world.” But the pleased expression of 
his admiring eyes quite nullified the graver counsel of 
his lips, and the light hearted girl tripped away, satis¬ 
fied that she might safely make some further invest¬ 
ments in the “ fancy stocks” of Broadway, without 
alarming her father’s piety, or her mother’s parsimony. 

One morning, as Mrs. Ross was busily engaged in 
attending to the manifold duties of house and shop 
keeper, the servant informed her that there was a 
young gentleman in the dining room who wished to 
see her. On entering the room, she saw a young 
man of very prepossessing appearance, who rose and 
introduced himself as Mr. Weston. He wished to bo 
accommodated with board. The landlady showed 
him her rooms and named the price, both of which 
suiting him, he gave her his references and took 
leave, promising to call next day. 

“ I shan’t trouble myself about the references," said 
Mrs. Ross, as she ran her eye over the paper, “ I 
know by his looks that he is just the right sort of a 
man.” 
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“ Why mother,” said Emily, who was busy at her 
drawing, “ how does he look ?" 

“ Why, he’s got a real good face, and looks as if 
he knew what he was about." 

Sirs. Ross was a keen observer, and would read your 
face like a book; you felt when with her, that you must 
take care of your thoughts, or she would see them! 
In this single interview, she had made up her mind 
that Mr. Weston was well bred, well educated, intelli¬ 
gent, amiable, and—what was to her mind of more 
value than all the other qualities combined—a good 
business man. Nor was she mistaken j Edward Wes¬ 
ton was alt this. He had a fine person, agreeable 
manners, and a well balanced mind. He was a New 
England man, and had received that substantial mat¬ 
ter-of-fact training which most of the yankee boys 
get; and was thereby fitted to act well his part on 
the stage of life, whatever that part might chance 
to be. 

The next evening Mr. Weston called, agreeably to 
his appointment, and arrangements were at once con¬ 
cluded for receiving him into the family. He met 
them at tea for the first time. The easy manner in 
which he paid and received the civilities of the table, 
and entered into conversation with those who sat 
nearest him, confirmed the favourable impression 
which his first appearance had made, and satisfied 
every one that he would be a valuable acquisition to 
their circle. 

While they were thus observing him, he was 
equally busy in forming opinions of them. Of course 
he was introduced to Miss Ross—“ and of course," 
you say, " fell in love with her.” No, not quite—he 
only thought her the prettiest girl he had ever seen. 
He had too much sense to fall in love at first sight. 

The next morning Emily came in to breakfast, as 
bright and fresh as a rose; and Weston thought her 
lovelier than before. 

“ I wonder if she is engaged," he said to himself, 
“but what’s that to you, Edward Weston? What 
right have you to be starting such a query about a 
young lady you have seen but once? I won’t be so 
silly as to love a girl for having a pretty face!” 
So he magnanimously resolved to preserve the most 
perfect indifference towards Miss Emily—for the pre¬ 
sent. But alas, for poor Edward’s brave resolutions! 
They melted so fast before the bright glances of 
Emily’s beautiful eyes, that he had them all to make 
over again every morning! 

Philosophers and moralists may say what they will 
about the insignificance of beauty; it sways them all. 
In a conflict where older and wiser men have fallen, 
no wonder if our warm-hearted friend was conquered. 
But to Edward’s credit it must be said, that he did 
not yield—or at least did not acknowledge to himself 
that he had yielded, until careful, cool, and deliberate 
observation had convinced him that Emily was as 
good as she was beautiful. Having satisfied himself 
that she was worth winning, the next question was 
could he win her ? Would such a piece of perfection 
deign to look at him ? He was a modest man, and 
had no great opinion of his powers of pleasing; but 
he would try. 

Now when a young gentleman has a particular rea¬ 
son tor wishing to be particularly agreeable, he is sure 
to be particularly awkward. So it was with poor Ed¬ 
ward. He could not offer Miss Ross the most com¬ 
mon-place civility without a blush and a blunder. He 
who talked so well to every body else, could not ad¬ 


dress the simplest observation to her without “ mur¬ 
dering the king’s English.” Every word he spoke to 
her came from his heart, but was sure to stick in his 
throat. If he attempted to pronounce her name, his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. This wasvery 
mortifying, but I believe it is the common experience 
of your genuine lovers, in the incipient stages of the 
malady. But somehow, it never seems to be any im¬ 
pediment in the way of success. I have wondered at 
this not a little, but my observations at that time 
threw some light on the subject. I perceived that 
Emily was always too much embarrassed herself, to 
notice the embarrassment of Mr. Weston. If he ad¬ 
dressed an awkward remark to her, she only thought 
how stupid was her reply.' O that people were always 
as blind to the faults of others, and as wakeful to their 
own! 

Time rolled on, and Edward sped well with his 
wooing. Now I suppose you will think it is time for 
the old folks to interfere. But they will do no such 
thing. Mr. Ross likes Mr. Weston because he is 
good, Mrs. Ross likes him because he is smart, and 
Miss Emily likes him because—but she don’t tell 
why. I surmise, however, that it is because he likes 
her. This with most young ladies would be deemed 
a good and sufficient reason. Love, in their eyes, 
hides a multitude of faults. Yet a man is capable of 
loving you fervently, who would make but an indiffe¬ 
rent husband. Of course, this remark is not meant to 
apply to our hero, it is only dropped by the way, for 
the benefit of young readers. 

Edward and Emily were like all lovers, the hap¬ 
piest of the happy. 

11 Before them lay one long bright day, 

Of summer and of joy.” 

In soft moonlight evenings they would walk together 
on the battery, and talk over the bright present, and 
the still brighter future—and say a thousand tender 
things which will not bear repeating. 

But happy days fly as swiftly as any others, and 
theirs flew away all too soon. Important business re¬ 
quired Mr. Weston to go to Europe, where he would 
be detained some six or eight months. This was sad 
news to Emily. The tears which started in her 
beautiful eyes on hearing it, gave Edward more 
heartfelt pleasure than her brightest smiles had ever 
done. The day of parting came—the sad farewells 
were spoken, and Edward set sail for Havre. Will 
they meet again ? 

Edward reached his destined port in safety, and 
entered with alacrity on his business. Time pass¬ 
ed less heavily than he expected, for every arrival 
brought a letter from Emily. Is there any thing in 
the world of a scribbling kind, so delightful as a love- 
letter ? The first sight of it sends an electric thrill 
through the frame! How your hand trembles in 
breaking the seal! With what delight is every lino 
and word read again and again, till you have it all by 
heart! So it was with Edward. He felt—as who has 
not ?—that the pain of separation was well nigh bal¬ 
anced by the pleasure of writing and receiving let¬ 
ters. For three or four months he was allowed this 
happiness, and then, 

“ A change camo o’er the spirit of his dream.” 

The letters failed! Packet after packet arrived, but 
not a word from Emily. He wrote to his partner in 
New York, inquiring if any thing had happened to 
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her, or if he could account for her silence. But his 
partner was as silent as the lady; and poor Edward 
was left a prey to anxiety and conjecture. At length 
he resolved to endure this uncertainty no longer; and 
closing his business arrangements as soon as possi¬ 
ble, prepared to return home. Just as he was on the 
point of embarking, a letter was put into his hands, 
informing him that Emily Ross was on the eve of 
marriage with another. Edward was overwhelmed 
at this intelligence. He immediately relinquished the 
idea of returning home, and wrote to his partner ac¬ 
cordingly, requesting that their connection in busi¬ 
ness might be dissolved, as his feelings would never 
allow him to return to America. 

Frederic Rockwood had long been an admirer of 
Miss Ross, but while Weston was by, he was obliged 
to admire her at a distatance. He was gay, good 
humoured, and good looking, and passed very well in 
society; but he had none of Mr. Weston’s stability 
of character; in short, he was without principle. As 
soon as Edward Weston was gone, and Emily had 
time to dry her tears, Mr. Rockwood took the field. 
He flattered himself that he knew the avenues to a 
lady’s heart much better than his rival; and perhaps 
he did, to a foolish one like his own. At first his 
advances were met with haughtiness, then with cold¬ 
ness, then with indifference, but at length with favour. 
Whether the young lady had become tired of writing 
letters, whether she experienced the truth of the say¬ 
ing, “ out of sight, out of mind," or thought “ a bird in 
the hand worth two in the bush,” whether she found a 
lover at her feet more serviceable than one three thou¬ 
sand miles away, or whether her affection for her 
first lover was cooled by the wide ocean which had 
rolled so long between them, it is impossible to say. 
Certain it is, that Mr. Frederic Rockwood did at 
length succeed in gaining Miss Emily’s heart—if 
she may be supposed to have had such a thing—at 


any rate, he obtained her hand, and that with the 
consent of both parents. Her mother favoured the 
match because Rockwood was richer than Weston. 
Her father consented because he could not help it. 
He felt the injustice done to Weston, and spite of his 
charity towards all men, he could not help seeing 
that Rockwood was not so good a man. But he 
never had opposed the wishes of his wife and daugh¬ 
ter—how could he begin now ? 

Accordingly the marriage took place, and the 
happy—no, the gay pair set ofT for their new resi¬ 
dence in Philadelphia. But such a faithless girl could 
not be a happy wife, and the man who could attempt 
to gain the affections of a young lady engaged to 
another, was not likely to make a good husband. At 
first they lived in considerable style; but their splen¬ 
dour soon began to wane; they became poor, and 
what was worse, Rockwood became intemperate, 
and treated his wife with such cruelly, that she was 
obliged to leave him, and return to her father’s house, 
in fact though not in name —a widow. 

Edward suffered long and deeply. He had 11 ven¬ 
tured his all in one frail barque, and the wreck was 
total!" For some time he was unfitted for the ordi¬ 
nary duties of life. He felt as if he had nothing to 
live for—no motive to exertion. The world had lost 
all its brightness! 

But at length, better thoughts came; the feelings 
of the man and the Christian triumphed over those of 
the wounded lover. “ Nothing to live for ?’’ said he 
to himself, “ it proves all too surely, that hitherto I 
have mistaken the great object of life. The great 
object of life can never be lost ;—but an idol has pro- 
vented me from seeing it. Hitherto I have boon liv¬ 
ing for myself, let me now live for God and heaven.” 

He was enabled to keep this resolution, and spent 
a long and hnppylife in promoting the good of his 
fellow men. 
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EVENING AMUSEMENTS AT HOME. 

BY MRS. S. J. HALE. 


“ I have a sketch of the olden times, which I think 
will interest you, my dear madam,” said the school¬ 
master to Mrs. Marvin, after the usual evening greet, 
ings had passed around. “ You may, possibly, have 
heard the story before, but I think it will be new to 
Ellen and Mr. Howard.” 

“ Pray call me Charles," interrupted the young 
man. “It seems so formal and distant to be ad¬ 
dressed as Mister Howard, that I shall think you 
consider me an intruder on these home amusements, 
if you nrc so particular." 

“You might with more reason infer that I feel 
tho privilege of being at home here with your good 
aunt and fair cousin, is too great for me to enjoy 
with perfect ease,” said the schoolmaster. “ To be 
sure, I consider Ellen ns my own little niece,” he 
was about to say daughter , till recollecting that Mrs. 
Marvin was a widow and himself a bachelor, he 
wisely altered it, “ but it does not follow that her 
cousin is to bo included in our relationship, unless he 
wishes it. Now, there is my hand, cousin Charles, 
and my warm thanks, too, for this proof of your 
esteem.” 

“ I am glad to see this," said Ellen, her bright 
eyes sparkling with pleasure. “ I do hate these for¬ 
mal ceremonies among friends.” 

“ So do I,” said Mrs. Marvin, “ when we are sure 
of our friends j still I think there is more danger of 
giving offence in being too free, than too ceremo¬ 
nious.” 

“ Very true,” observed the schoolmaster. “ Forms 
of polite respect are always necessary; even in the 
nearest family relation, that of husband and wife, this 
attention should never be dispensed with. I believe 
domestic happiness ismuchoficner interrupted, if not 
even destroyed between a married couple by the ne¬ 
glect of good breeding than by the actual vices of 
either party.” 

“ But you do not think that calling each other by 


their Christian names, is too familiar?” said Ellen 
earnestly. 

“ Oh, no, no—I think it one of the pleasantest 
modes of expressing that perfect confidence which 
always accompanies true and mutual affection,” he 
laid a strong emphasis on mutual, “ and which to a 
third person, should rather be felt to exist, than seen 
displayed. What I object to is rudeness, rather than 
familiarity; when a husband, for instance, calls his 
wife “ old woman,” or a wife pays less attention to 
her husband’s requests than she would to those of a 
stranger—why I wish they would study the rules of 
good manners, if they will not cultivate good princi¬ 
ples. Nothing," continued the schoolmaster, warmly, 
“ is more utterly disagreeable to me than these ill- 
manners in private life; no, not even the east winds 
in dyspepsia, or the tooth ache at thanksgiving.” 

“ Both dreadful inflictions," said Charles Howard. 

“From which may we all be preserved," said 
Ellen, moving the lamp nearer the schoolmaster, aB 
a hint that she would prefer to hear what the manu¬ 
script he held so carelessly contained, rather than to 
have the conversation prolonged. 

As the schoolmaster slowly unfolded his papers, 
the title caught Ellen’s eye; “The Witch!” she ex- 
claimed, “ pray, my dear sir, are you going to give 
us a tale on witchcraft? That will be delightful.” 

“ I hope it will please you,” said the schoolmaster, 
“ but it is a sketch, an incident in the life of a hum¬ 
ble woman, rather than a tale of romance. I cannot 
succeed in fiction. I must have a real basis for my 
superstructure." 

“You cannot build castles in the air, then,” said 
Charles. 

“ Never could finish one in my life,” returned the 
schoolmaster. “ It always would be down around 
my ears before I had made it fit for my residence. 
So I have been looking up old traditions, as Ellen 
insisted on something strange.” 
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“ And good too, it will be, I am eure,” Baid Mrs. 
Marvin; “ if you have prepared it, the moral will be 
excellent." 

After this compliment, the schoolmaster could do 
no less than begin, which he did as follows: 

THE WITCH OF DANVERS. 

“ Mabel Burroughs was an inhabitant of Danvers, 
Massachusetts. It is not certain that she was a 
native of that town, neither fe the year of her birth 
accurately known; but in 1719 she bore such evident 
marks of age, that she became distinguished by the 
appellation of 1 old maid.' 

Such antiquated ladies were much more rare in the 
then British colonies of America than they are now 
in our “ United States,” a confirmation, if any were 
needed, of the estimation in which liberty is held as 
well by the women as the men of our Independent 
Republic. Surely no gendeman will be so uncivil as 
to suggest that it is from necessity alone that a lady 
retains her freedom, after she is five and twenty. 
Certainly that could not, with truth, have been said 
of Mabel Burroughs. She had been a famous beauty; 
had had a number of admirers, and was at one time, 
engaged to be married. 

“ But Mabel’s lover, as lovers have often done 
since the example of Phaon, proved a recreant. The 
disappointed fair one did not possess the genius or 
indulge the despair of the Lesbian maid—Mabel 
neither rhymed nor raved, nor made any attempt to 
drown herself. She acted a much more common, 
and, in truth, more feminine part. She secluded her¬ 
self from society; became sad and taciturn; grew thin 
and pale; and finally, as her beauty waned, she re¬ 
signed herself, uncomplainingly, to neglect and celi¬ 
bacy. No one could conduct more inoffensively, and 
but for one circumstance, her life would have passed 
without notice, and this biographical sketch never 
have appeared. 

“ It is astonishing what trifling incidents often 
confer notoriety, and sometimes what is called im¬ 
mortality, on an individual. A well spent, peaceful 
life has no claims to such a distinction. Something 
singular must be said, or suffered, or designed, or 
done. It matters little, whether this something be 
for good or for evil. He who bums a temple is as 
long and well remembered as he who builds one. 
What then is the worth of fame ? Nothing, when 
considered merely as the distinction of having one’s 
name widely known and often repented. Fame is 
only valuable and to he coveted, when it brings to 
the mind of the possessor, while living, the conscious¬ 
ness of good motives and actions; and when he is 
dead, exhibits a pattern worthy to be imitated." 

Here the schoolmaster looked around on his 
hearers with an expression that said, “am I not 
right?” Every face responded in the affirmative— 
he proceeded. 

“ I Baid that Mabel Burroughs grew old, and she 
faded as every fair girl will fade. Beauty is only a 
rose, a rainbow, a meteor—gone while we are gazing 
and praising. The once fair young Mabel became 
sallow, wrinkled, grey, and stooping—she was called 
ugly—‘ dreadful ugly!’ by young maidens who did not 
possess half the loveliness she exhibited at eighteen. 
But add two score to eighteen, and what female can 
command attention by her personal beauty? 

“ Woman must possess some more lasting charm 
than is imparted by 1 a set of features or complexion,’ 


or her reign will be brief as April sunshine, or May 
flowers. 

“ But there is another evil under the sun, to which 
women are subjected. It is to have cultivated minds, 
and yet be confined to a society that does not under¬ 
stand, and cannot appreciate their merits, talents and 
intelligence. This not unfrequently happens. And 
women have so little power of changing their resi¬ 
dence, varying their pursuits, or extending their ac¬ 
quaintance, that she who has taste and talents ought 
to consider herself peculiarly fortunate if she is placed 
where her gifts do not subject her to envy and ill 
treatment. Should she be so blessed as to enjoy a 
refined and congenial domestic circle, let her never 
breathe a wish for a wider theatre of display. 

“ Had poor Mabel Burroughs possessed the wit 
and genius of Madame de Stael, or the talents and 
literature of Miss Edgeworth, it would have added 
nothing to her popularity in the place where she 
resided. There, nothing was at that time, (I hope 
the people have improved) appreciated but good house¬ 
wifery, n good visit, and a good talker; and unluckily 
Mabel did not like to talk, nor to visit, and as she 
lived alone and never received any company, no one 
knew much about her domestic management. But 
the less they knew the more they guessed; till finally 
as she grew older and more reserved, they first called 
her odd—then cross—then strange—and then a 
witch! 

“ It is now matter of grave astonishment that any 
rational and Christian being should ever have be¬ 
lieved that people would sell themselves to the grand 
enemy of souls, merely on the condition of having 
power to wrong their neighbours, and ride through 
the air on a broomstick 1 Yet such was the firm 
faith of our ancestors, pious as they unquestionably 
were, and it seemed that, in those days, learning only 
made them more credulous. Cotton Mather is a 
melancholy proof that neither erudition, nor piety, can 
free the human mind from prejudice and superstition. 

“ In truth, nothing has so much contributed to 
enlighten the world as the strivings of men for per¬ 
sonal and political liberty, which have been mado 
during the last fifty years, and the study of experi¬ 
mental philosophy. 

“ With experimental or inductive philosophy, how¬ 
ever, the neighbours of old Mabel, as she was usually 
called, had nothing to do. Circumstances were all 
they required, after assuming that she was a witch, 
to prove their hypothesis.—In the first place, she 
lived in a poor, old, lonely house and alone; then 
she kept a large black cat, which she had been fre¬ 
quently seen to caress; and, lastly, she had been 
several times heard, by those who ventured to ap¬ 
proach her dwelling early in the morning, or near 
the close of the day, talking, as they drew near her 
door, and yet when they entered, strange, to say, no 
one but herself was visible. These were dark and 
mysterious proceedings, and the more they were can¬ 
vassed, the more dark and mysteriuus they became. 

11 Not an individual thought of vindicating poor 
Mabel by suggesting, that her old, lonely dwelling 
was the very house in which her parents had resided; 
where she was bom, and which, at their decease she 
inherited—that she was, of necessity, compelled to 
live alone, having no relation or friend on earth to 
reside with her—that the heart must have something 
to love, and she had no living object but her cat, on 
which to lavish her affections—and, lastly, that she 
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must talk to herself, or run the risk of losing the use 
of her tongue, altogether, as nobody around her was 
willing to hold much converse with the suspected 
witch. 

“Probably these reasons never occurred to the 
good people of Danvers; if they did they were never 
mentioned. AH seemed united in the opinion, that 
there were such strong circumstances against old 
Mabel Burroughs as warranted the accusation of un¬ 
hallowed acts, constituting witchcraft (a very inde¬ 
finite crime after all) against her. 

“ It was fortunate for her, that the darkest period 
of delusion had passed. The bitter regret for the 
scenes which hod been enacted under the influence 
of the Salem mania, checked the effervescence of zeal 
to accuse and punish, and the people practised the 
more humane method of accusing in order to re¬ 
claim. 

“ The case of Mabel made a great bustle. Her 
supposed compact with the prince of darkness was 
regretted or condemned, sighed over or inveighed 
against, till it was finally the opinion of all, that 
something must be done. Either she must confess 
and abandon her wicked ways, or be dealt with and 
dismissed from die church, of which she was then a 
member. 

“Accordingly the clergyman, the two deacons, and 
two of the most pious and influential members of the 
church, were chosen to visit Mabel, at her dwelling, 
and then and there propound certain questions; and 
from her answers, it was concluded, the full proof 
of her guilt, which no one doubted, would be ob¬ 
tained. 

“ It was near the close of a gloomy November 
day, that the formidable deputation took their way 
towards the dwelling of tile supposed witch.—She 
was totally ignorant of the honour intended her, ns 
it had been judged expedient to take her by surprise, 
ns the most likely method of eliciting truth from one 
whose study was to deceive. 

“ Mabel's house did, indeed, stand in a wild lonely 
place, and to reach it you had to pass half a mile, or 
more, through a thick wood. The gentlemen had 
been delayed longer than they intended, settling pre¬ 
liminaries, and night was gathering as they entered 
the shaded path. The tall trees increased the gloom, 
and the wind, which had all day been very high, 
seemed to gather furious strength, as it swept through 
the decaying forest, and scattered its leaves by thou¬ 
sands. It is not strange that those men should ima¬ 
gine the wind uncommonly furious, and that darkness 
came on with awful rapidity. They did think so; 
and when, emerging from the wood, they came sud¬ 
denly upon the house they sought, not one of the five 
but wished himself a good five miles off. But honour 
and conscience alike forbade their retreat. The 
abode of witchcraft was before them. A whole 
community were eagerly awaiting.their report. 

“ On, therefore, the deputation proceeded; the 
clergyman, as in duty bound, some steps in advance. 
As he softly and silently drew near the door, he 
heard a sound within. He paused—then motioned 
the party to advance; they cautiously crept forward, 
and all distinctly heard the same noise. It was not 
like mortal conversation; it was a low, but continued 
and monotonous sound, such as no one of the party 
ever recollected to have heard before. They all 
trembled. At length, as it did not cease, and ns 
there was no window on the side they stood, through 


which to reconnoitre, they were obliged to enter, in 
order to discover the cause of their alarm. 

“ It was a trying moment. The clergyman laid 
his hand on the latch of the door, the boldest deacon 
stood near to support him. The door was thrown 
open, with the crash and velocity of a thunder-bolt, 
and the whole party stood before the astonished eyes 
of Mabel Burroughs! 

“ She showed no terror, however, at this sudden 
apparition, Surprised she was; but not a cry of 
alarm or dismay escaped her. She only drew nearer 
to her heart that blessed Book from which she had 
been that moment reading, that consoling promiso 
of the Saviour— 

“ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” 

“ The clergyman was a pious, and naturally, a 
very sensible man. He did not wish to increase 
his influence over his people by encouraging their 
superstitious fears. The transactions of former years 
rushed at once on his mind; he recollected the dis¬ 
graceful scenes in which the Rev. Mathew Paris was 
such a distinguished actor, and his cheeks glowed 
with shame at the thought that he, too, was an 
abettor of persecution against the innocent. A sud¬ 
den light seemed imparted to his mind, and he saw 
at once how a few unimportant circumstances, in the 
way of living adopted by this poor old woman, had 
been worked up, by the credulous and wonder-loving 
into proofs of witchcraft against her. But being 
convinced himself of her innocence, he so well ex¬ 
erted his clear and strong mind, that before he left 
her house the whole party acknowledged they be¬ 
lieved her not only guiltless of witchcraft, but they 
saw no reason to doubt that she was a very good 
Christian. 

“ It was some time, however, before the prejudice 
against her subsided; a prejudice that but for the 
spirited exertions of one rational as well as religious 
man, would have subjected her to ignominy, if not 
consigned her to penal inflictions. 

“ Such is the injurious effect which on ignorant 
credulity, when fostered by the love of scandal can 
produce on social happiness. 1 '’ 

“ And the moral is, that women must not talk 
scandal, and men must not believe them, if they do,” 
said Ellen, laughing. 

“ Something to that purpose, I confess,” said the 
schoolmaster. 

“An excellent moral, too,” said Mrs. Marvin, 
“ though I never can believe that my own sex are 
more guilty of slanders and scandal than the men.” 

“ Nor do I believe it, nor does any man of sense 
and observation,” said the schoolmaster. “ The poli¬ 
tical slanders in which men only engage, are a hun¬ 
dred fold more gross and wicked and selfish than 
any which women ever are guilty of. Still it i3 not 
a matter of comparative merit, or demerit rather, be¬ 
tween the sexes, that we wish now to setde. I would 
have woman not only perfect herself, but her example 
ought to be so perfect as to constrain man to follow 
it. I hold the poet’s opinion of the ladies— , 

“‘Heaven formed ye like angels, and f»cnt yo below, 

To prophesy peace, to bid charity flow-’ 

And above all, never should any circumstance be 
permitted to 

“ 1 Blot from your boBoms that tenderness true. 

Which from female to female for ever is due.” 
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THE PARTICULAR LADY. 


There is a coldness and precision about this person’s 
dwelling that makes your heart shrink back (that is, 
if you have the least atom of sociality in your na¬ 
ture) with a lonely feeling, the same which you ex¬ 
perience when you go by yourself and for the first 
time among decided strangers. 

Every thing is in painful “ order." The damask 
table cover, you recollect, has been in just the same 
folds ever since it came from the vender’s shop, 
eight years ago—(if the owner had not been so par¬ 
ticular it would not have lasted so long;) and the 
legs of the chairs have been on the exact diamonds 
in the drugget they were first placed on; by the bye, 
do you remember seeing that same drugget off the 
carpet underneath? No; for she never has com¬ 
pany ; the routing, the untidiness they would occa¬ 
sion, would cause the poor soul to be subject to fits 
for the rest of her natural—or rather unnatural—life. 
She is sometimes married, but was never known to 
have any family; but she is more often single than 
otherwise. In the days of our good father, Adam, 
this person did not exist, for ladies were not then so 
numerous as to be separated into classes as they are 
now. When it first came to light, we are not suffi¬ 
ciently learned to determine. Though untidiness is 
a fault all people should avoid, especially the young, 
yet, for mercy's sake, urge them not to be particular, 
in the very essence and quintessence of the word. 
She will become hateful in the sight of man, and 
stand no chance of being married. 

I experienced the extreme pleasure of spending a 
few days with a particular friend, (in both senses,) 
a short time ago. Going rather earlier than I sup¬ 
pose she expected me, the first thing I found out, 
was a spare bedstead and furniture, covered up in a 
brown Holland case, or, rather, an immense bag. 

The bed-side carpets were folded up with the neat¬ 
ness of a silk handkerchief, and the swing-glass was 
in another bag. Were not these things enough to 
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frighten not extremely tidy ones out of their wits ? 
But this was not all; the cabinet piano was envelop¬ 
ed in a shroud which regularly took a quarter of an 
hour to remove when it was about to be used. The 

easy chair that Mr.- reclined on all day long, 

was wheeled into another room every night, because 
the dust in sweeping the parlour before breakfast 
should not injure it. Of course all the carpeted 
rooms were covered with drugget, and brown Hol¬ 
land over that. But the dinner table was the best; 
first, it is always covered with a fancy oil-cloth, upon 
the top of that was put a green baize, and over that 
was spread the spotless table cloth; fearful of the 
latter being soiled, eveiy dish and plate stood on a 
mat, and this said table cloth was always folded up 
in the same creases, at the end of its use, as at the 
first day. All the knives, forks, and spoons, were 
rubbed thin and genteel with cleaning. It was awful 
to go, day after day, into such dustless orderly rooms, 
though no one is a greater enemy to uncleanlincss 
than myself. I sighed—actually sighed—to see dust, 
if it had been only a single particle. 

To the “particular,” nephews and nieces are sad 
plagues, they are so untidy. 

See, how carefully she steps across the road, 
watching for every vehicle, and waiting till it is at 
least a quarter of a mile distant, for fear of being 
splashed; and even in dry weather she crosses on the 
joints of her toes, and holds her dress above her 
shrunken ankles. She looks as though she were 
going to bite every passer-by in a crowded thorough¬ 
fare, that happens in the least to disarrange her dress. 
She is generally thin, and scraggy, and sallow. It is 
her constant fidget that wears all the flesh from her 
bones, and colour from her cheeks. 

She never can get a servant to stay long with her; 
I never heard of but one “Particular” lady who 
retained a domestic for six years, but then, she was 
as “ particular” as her mistress. * * * 
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In a little room of the thousand and one that divide 

the principal hotel at the -- Springs, a young 

gentleman was seated, whom we shall introduce at 
the moment of hie flourishing his name to a letter 
before him—that of “ Phil. Prescott," He was very 
handsome, very fashionable, and very rich, had just 
left college with a respectable quantity of honour, and 
possessed a proper idea of the immunities attendant 
upon all these qualifications. He had commenced 
scanning his pages, whistling the while in a manner 
that indicated his seeing something particularly either 
wise or witty upon them, when a loud rap sounded 
on the door. 

He was in the most brilliant passage of both the 
tune and letter, and deferred answering. 

“Are you here, Prescott?—why don’t you open?” 
said a voice, with another knock. 

" Come in, man, the door isn’t locked,” at last re¬ 
turned Mr. Prescott, having finished both his occu- 
20 
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pations, and a gentleman appeared who looked a few 
years older than himself, and was quite as handsome, 
though, perhaps, not quite as fashionable. His name 
was Ashton. 

“ She has come!—have you heard of the arrival ?’’ 
said he, before he had rightly emerged from the door¬ 
way. 

“Whose?” 

“ Ruth Arden’s, to be sure.” 

“ Who the deuce is Ruth Arden ?” 

“Pho, Phil, none of your affectation!—the Ten¬ 
nessee beauty I so often talk about.” 

« O-h 1 the girl with the red hair is it ?” 

“ The same, only I should prefer your using a 
different manner.” 

“ I can’t conveniently; you know how I detest red 
haired women.” 

“ I am astonished, my dear Phillip,” said Ashton, 
in a reasoning tone; “ that a man of your pretensions 
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to refinement, should persist in cherishing that vulgar 
prejudice—certainly one of the most absurd corrup¬ 
tions of the age. This we must admit it to be, as 
long os we concede to the ancients a superiority of 
taste over ourselves, with regard to beauty. The 
allusions to golden or yellow hair, with which their 
poets abound, ought to have cured you. Nearly all 
the goddesses had it—Homer’s Juno, for instance, 
tied her * shining ringlets,’ that 

«• i Waved like melted gold . 1 ” 

“The old Greek understood that matter well 
enough not to make a mistake there j” interrupted 
Prescott; “his celestial queen was too much of a 
shrew not to have the badge.” 

“Tush!—and then we find 

11 'Amatbea with her amber hair j* 
and again the radiant Briseis, who 
“ * Tore her golden hair 

I could quote you similar lines by the hour. The 
colour has always been in favour with genius. Milton’s 
Eve had ■ golden tresses,’ and bo also had Dante’s 
Beatrice, and golden and amber hues are just the 
fainter shades of what you contemptuously call red.” 

“ True, I recollect that the lady-poets say a great 
deal about ‘ red gold.’ ” 

“ Now,” pursued Ashton, “ Miss Arden’s hair is 
so very glossy, that though the colour ordinarily 
might be thought too high, in some particular lights 
it looks precisely like gold thread.” 

“Well, only take care lest you be entangled in it. 
For my part, I would as soon encounter the head of 
an Alecto as a red one; and as to a woman who 
bears it, I would not follow in her train for a fortune, 
nor marry her for a kingdom;” returned Prescott 
energetically. 

“ X have no notion to insist on your acting against 
your will in this case, my dear Prescott,” said Ash¬ 
ton, laughing; “ so you may spare your warmth for 
a more urgent occasion.” 

“ However, what does she look like, really?—you 
seem so much interested about her;” resumed Pres- 
eott. 

“ Prettier, tenfold, than the prettiest woman you 
ever saw.” 

“ Freckled, isn’t she ?—red haired people mostly 
are.” 

“ Freckled 1—no 1—her Bkin is pure as this;” 
pointing to the mother of pearl handle of his penknife; 
“ her eyes are of the clearest blue; her cheeks—no 
roses could match them; her teeth are beyond all 
similes, and her lips are as red as—" 

« Her head,” interrupted Prescott. 

They were now standing on the balcony, upon 
which the room opened, and were about to walk 
away, when a chambermaid tapped at the door of an 
apartment close by, though not immediately in the 
range, and announced that dinner was on the table. 
In a few moments, a gentleman presented himself 
coming along a passage, and, unperceived by Prescott, 
led off, by another, the lady for whom the summons 
was intended. 

“ By Jove 1 Prescott,” exclaimed Ashton, and step¬ 
ped forward, all aghast, to look after the lady, who, 
however, had disappeared. 

“ What’s the matter?” 

“ There was a lady in that room, and Bhe must 


have overheard us,” replied Ashton, recovering him. 
self. 

“Not at that distance—how’8 the wind?—the 
sound could never have got in there.” 

“ By what law of acoustics do you make that out? 
She could hardly have failed hearing us even when 
we were at your table. The windows of both rooms 
were open.” 

“ Well, no matter, she could not see us, and no 
one who would recognise my voice has that room. 
I suppose it is time for you to look after your aunt, 
isn’t it? You know X don't go with you; being here 
solus I have no admittance to the ladies’ table.” 

“ That’s lucky enough for you, under present cir. 
cumstances, I apprehend,” said Ashton, smiling. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Oh, nothing 1 only I shouldn’t like you to go in 
with me just now—Good by. Kitty,” to the servant 
who was again passing, “ who occupies number 70?" 

“The new southern lady, sir—General Arden’s 
daughter.” 

“ In what part of the room was she when you 
called her ?” 

“ Sitting by this window, sir.” 

“ I was right,” thought Ashton,” but it would be 
useless to disturb him by letting him know of the 
matter; she does not know him, and the only chance 
.against him, is her having caught the name by which 
I addressed him,” and he hurried off, speculating on 
the absurdity of his friend and its impression on the 
lady; though friend is hardly the word. Ashton was 
a high minded, sensible man, who had known Pres¬ 
cott half his life, always told him of his faults, ex¬ 
cused his follies, helped him out of his difficulties, 
and troubled him with very little confidence in return. 

. 1 In the afternoon Prescott made one of a party on 
a short equestrian excursion, during which, in con¬ 
sequence of the awkward horsemanship of the lady 
he attended, he was obliged in saving himself from 
being thrown on a rock, to dismount in a puddle. 
His appearance suffered considerably from this manou- 
vre, and not having been able to avoid an exhibition 
on his return before the numerous occupants of the 
windows and piazzas, he was in an ill humour for the 
remainder of the day, satisfying himself, however, that 
his ailment was depression of spirits. 

“What has become of Prescott this evening?” 
asked one of his aquaintances. 

• “ Gone, I suppose to be presented to the newly- 
arrived,” replied another; “ poor Prescott 1 from hav- 
ing been the grand hero among the professor's 
daughters and needy young ladies in the students’ 
boarding-houses about college, he imagines himBelf 
irresistible, and, no doubt, rejoices in a chance to 
experiment with his attractions upon a belle so re¬ 
nowned as this fair Tennesseean.” 

“But, unfortunately, her hair is red, and if Prescott 
is natural in any thing, it is in his professions of ab¬ 
horrence with respect to tresses of that colour. He 
has been satirizing them all day whenever an allusion 
was made to Miss Arden, and, of course, would not 
commit himself so much os by seeking an introduc- 
tion. Yonder he is, and alone, for a wonder—I’ll 
get him to join us,” and he immediately hailed Pres¬ 
cott, who, apart from all companionship, was misan- 
thropically pacing a piazza with his hat over his 
eyes. 

“ Will you take a walk, Prescott ?” 

“ No, I’m not * i’ the vein;’ I have been wonder- 
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ing how we could contrive to have a little music—I 
am in great want of it.” 

» What has been acting tarantula on youl" 

“ X don’t know—I’m wretchedly out of spirits, and 
music is my grand panacea.” 

“ Well, can’t you get some of the ladies to sing 
for you ?" 

“Abominable! I never heard so many cracked 
fiddles of voices—such unvarying flats and sharps in 
my life. There is not one among them that ought 
to attempt music.” 

“ No, as something remarkable where there are so 
many, they are nearly all too pretty to excel in it. 
Very pretty women are rarely very musical, or vice 
versa." 

“ You are right, and that’s the reason I can’t fall 
in love—my wife must be both.” 

“ This Miss Arden is said to be beautiful, and, in 
song, a very Grisi.” 

“Pshaw!" 

The gentleman laughed; “ I suppose you Won’t 
admit that the spirit of melody would condescend to' 
exist beneath red ringlets ?” 

“ Exactly," 

They were interrupted by a prelude on a piano¬ 
forte, in a private parlour near them, so brilliantly 
performed that they looked at each other in surprise. 
This was followed by a song from a voice of surpass¬ 
ing sweetness and power. 

“ Who can that be ?” inquired Prescott. 

“ Some new-comer, of course—Miss Arden, I sup¬ 
pose, her red locks to the contrary notwithstanding. 
There is Ashton at the window—I’ll beckon him 
here and find out,” he did so, and at the end of the 
piece Ashton presented himself. 

“Was that MiBs Arden’!” 

“ Yes—you wish to be introduced, don’t you ?— 
come alongwill you go in, Prescott ?" 

“ Excuse me,” said Prescott, with immense dig¬ 
nity; at which the others laughed and left him. 

Prescott resumed his promenade, and in a few 
minutes Miss Arden’s voice again caught his atten¬ 
tion, His passion for music was not affected, and 
his “ savage breast” was opportunely in order to be 
soothed by it. Accordingly he stretched himself on 
a settee to listen. Song followed song—the most 
admirable of selections. Gay and pathetic, bold and 
tender, all were executed to perfection. The ex. 
pression fascinated, the versatility astonished him. 
“ She has the voice of an angel,” thought he; “ a few 
more such endowments might atone almost for red 
hair.” 

The next morning Prescott joined a group of gen¬ 
tlemen who had stationed themselves conveniently 
for observing a party mount their horses for a ride. 
“ You missed a rare treat, Prescott,” said his com. 
panion, whose name was Lamberton, “ I never was 
so completely bewitched with music in my life.” 

“ I heaTd it all," returned Prescott. 

“ Surely that was enough to change your mind; 
you’ll pay your devoirs now, won’t you ?" 

“ I am principled against seeking the acquaintance 
of any red haired woman, as you have heard me say 
before. Who are to ride?” 

“ Ashton got up the party, and I believe he is to 
squire Miss Arden.” 

“ I pity him, unless her equestrianism is good. I 
don’t know a greater trial than to be tacked to the rein 
of a lady deficient therein. X hold riding as the most 


distingue of accomplishments, always a mark of tho¬ 
rough breeding.” 

“Pshaw, Prescott, don’t be so ridiculous! I could 
tell you of squatter damsels beyond the Mississippi 
who could distance either Victoria or her mistress- 
of-horse, in both grace and spirit.” 

“ Well, you will admit, I suppose, that a lady never 
looks so much the lady as on horseback. With me 
bad riding would be a signal objection to any woman. 
Now, there is little Clara Ball—I was really half- 
smitten with her pretty face and sprightly manners, 
but her performance of yesterday cured me entirely. 
To be tied to any one who would bob and wriggle 
about at my side as she did, would be a disgrace I 
could never bear.” 

The discussion was stopped by the appearance of 
the ladies. The one who led the way was escorted 
by Ashton, and on her all eyes were turned, There 
could be but one opnion about her; she was incon- 
testibly beautiful. Features, expression, complexion, 
figure and carriage, all were unrivalled. “What 
ease! what elegance! what freedom!" were the ex¬ 
clamations that attended her movements. Prescott 
looked after the party in silence, and took a glass 
from his pocket to follow them as they receded. 

“Nature has been unjust to that girl,” said he, 
laying down his glass, as the profile of Miss Arden 
was presented by a turn of the road. He had caught 
a view of a long red curl, which had escaped from 
under her cap and was streaming in the wind; “ after 
bestowing on her enpabilites for the greatest of female 
accomplishments, it is most deplorable that their 
effects should be neutralized by such an infliction 
as—” 

A laugh, loud and long, from his companions 
finished the sentence. 

“ There they are again, just turning that hill,” re¬ 
sumed Prescott, “ Ashton deserves to be pistolled for 
placing such a rider on a sorry nag like that.” 

“ It was unavoidable," replied Lamberton; “ the 
horses he might have borrowed would not have sub¬ 
mitted to a lady’s rein, and of those he could hire, he 
selected the best. Her skill might have been dis¬ 
played to some advantage on either of your two 
greys.” 

“ I must contrive to have them offered for her use, 
I should like above all things to see her show off on 
one of them,” returned Prescott, his countenance 
changing with a new idea. 

“And yourself beside her, ha! ha!” 

Prescott vouchsafed no reply further than a “ good 
morning." 

“She is exceedingly to be pitied,” thought he, 
when he was alone, “ one who can sing and ride as 
she does is certainly worthy of notice, and it would 
be uncharitable, though her defect is indeed flagrant, 
that she should be neglected by the world, on that 
account alone.” Prescott’s world, at least the most 
important part of it was usually comprised in himself. 
The result ofhis reflections was,that if an opportunity 
should present itself for him to do so, without too 
open an infringement of what he had threatened to the 
contrary, he might possibly lend her his countenance. 

The riding party returned, and Prescott was on 
the piazza when they alighted. Miss Arden again 
somewhat preceded the others, when, as she drew 
near him, in swinging her whip, it flew from her 
fingers, and fell almost at his feet. Her escort hav¬ 
ing looked back to answer a question of some one 
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behind him, did not perceive the accident, and Pres- 
cott, with his very best grace, restored the weapon 
to her hand. Ashton by this time had turned round 
and an introduction followed. As he gave it, he 
watched the countenance of the lady, and was con¬ 
vinced by the quick glance with which she scanned 
our hero, and by a peculiar smile that his name was 
recognised. “ What is to come next ?” thought he, 
and his impression was almost changed by the ex¬ 
treme complaisance with which the offender was 
received, as they both attended her to the stair- 
way. 

In the evening, Prescott, who had been amazingly 
exhilarated at having accomplished his benevolent 
purposes without violation of his conscience or com¬ 
promise of his dignity, felt it incumbent on him to 
make a call at Miss Arden’s room. Music, of course, 
was tho consequence, and if he had been charmed 
with her voice when he had caught it only imper¬ 
fectly and by stealth, he was not the less so now that 
it was directed towards him with the full accompani- 
ments of the most magnificent of eyes and the most 
radiant of smiles. He grew quite sentimental and 
poetical, almost ceased to think about the vexatious 
tresses, and, when they did recur to him, endeavoured 
to recognise Ashton’s discovery in them that they 
were golden and not red. 

The next morning Prescott’s beautiful grays were 
brought to the door, one of them with a side saddle, 
and in due time the gentleman made his appearance 
leading Miss Arden. He might have been a little 
disconcerted, as in passing some of his friends they 
gave him a significant nod, and pointed to their tem¬ 
ples, but several exclamations that reached him of 
“ what a splendid woman 1” satisfied him as to the 
exeusableness of his proceedings. This was confirm¬ 
ed, as in riding round the house, many of the win. 
dows flew open, and he knew from the expressions 
ef the fair faces, exhibited thereby, that a similar 
degree of admiration was possibly being extended 
towards himself, even though it might be qualified by 
the expression of “ what a splendid couple!” 

Never had his greys appeared to so much advan¬ 
tage, and never had his own graces been so Btrik- 
ingly enhanced by those of a partner. He was in 
the highest spirits and the ride was long and delight¬ 
ful. He was all gallantry and the lady all gracious¬ 
ness. He quoted poetry and gathered wild flowers 
for her, and cut away the bushes that impeded her 
sight when she once took a fancy for sketching; and 
she, in return, twisted the flowers in her cap, and 
gave him the sketch to keep as a souvenir. 

11 1 wonder what fortune Miss Arden will have?” 
said Prescott to Lamberton, some three or four days 
after, and in the presence of several acquaintances. 

“ I don’t know exactly, but they Bay a very large 
one.” 

“ I am glad to hear it; I have just been thinking 
what a folly a man who has money commits in mar¬ 
rying a girl that has none. It is descending entirely 
too much, that is, if he is comme il faut otherwise. 
It looks as if he could not get an equal, or had not a 
proper appreciation of his own advantages." 

“ Do you intend that we shall make a personal 
application of that?” asked a gentleman; “I hope 
you are not already thinking about Miss Arden—a 
girl with red hair 1” 

“ Nonsense!—but you know it is best to be pre¬ 
pared for contingencies. There is no telling what a 


fellow might do in an unguarded moment, and it 
would be confoundedly awkward to find one’s self 
accepted unexpectedly by a girl whose circumstances 
would place one under such an imputation. I have 
the greatest horror of unequal matches.” 

“You need hardly give yourself any uneasiness 
about getting into such a dilemma there,” said Lam¬ 
berton ; 11 Ashton Beems to have the start of you.” 

“Ashton!—preposterous!—they were acquainted 
in their school days, and it is altogether for old 
friendship’s sake that he receives so much favour. 
Ashton, indeed! a plodding fellow as he is, who can 
be content to Btudy his ledger by day and pore over 
the classics at night, would stand little chance with 
such a woman as Ruth Arden.” 

“ Then you will have the field pretty much to your, 
self; however, before you enter it, I would advise 
that you make her a present for her toilette, of a 
bottle of that Indian dye, which we see so constantly 
pufled in newspaper advertisements.” 

Prescott’s attentions to Miss Arden now became 
so pointed that the gentlemen felt themselves obliged 
to cease their bantering, and agreed to await the re¬ 
sult in silence; and the ladies, whose hearts she had 
entirely won by her sweet disposition and unassuming 
manners, thought it would be nothing but proper that 
the fair southerner should know of the efforts he had 
made to bring her into ridicule on her first arrival. 
The belle, herself, though she evidently had read his 
character, showed no effort to repulse his advances. 
Ashton, for a time, had been looked upon as his rival, 
but for three or four days previous to the one ap¬ 
pointed by General Arden for the departure of his 
daughter, he was confined to his room, from having 
sprained his foot in attempting to rescue the old gen¬ 
tleman from an upsetting tilbury. 

The laBt night of their stay was the one fixed upon 
for a ball, and Prescott, after dressing himself with 
more than usual care, entered Ashton's room to make 
him a visit. 

“ They tell me you are able to walk a little to.day, 
Ashton,” said he, “will you venture into the ball 
room ?” 

“ Hardly.” 

“ I am glad of it—don’t think me hard-hearted— 
but this is Miss Arden’s last night, and I shall have 
her all to myself.” 

“You are to be envied.” 

“ I am over my phantasy about red hair—what a 
fool I was!—and have concluded to take a trip into 
Tennessee this fail.” 

“ Have you ?—I shall make one to Europe." 

“ Tut! tut! my dear fellow, don’t let the fair lady 
expatriate you! that’s taking the matter entirely too 
deeply. There are plenty left that may suit you. 
There is little Clara Ball, for one—I don’t believe it 
true that Lamberton is going in for her—at any rate, 
you can easily push him aside—why do you smile? 
are you really trying it already.” 

A servant entered and handed Ashton a note—the 
prettiest, most graceful looking imaginable. He 
opened it with heightened colour, glanced on it, and 
without a reading placed it in his bosom. 

“ Aha!” laughed Prescott, “ that looks rather sus¬ 
picious; I see by your countenance that you are 
making fair sail; however, I shall not be so cruel as 
to keep you from the enjoyment of your billet-doux. 
How do I look ? can I complete the conquest think 
you? I intend to try.” 
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<iHow could you fail?” replied Ashton with a de. 
ferential bow. 

“ What shall X say to Miss Arden for you ?” 

“All the pretty things you can imagine, of course.” 

“ Shall I make your adieux ? you had better let me.” 

i> No, X shall make an effort to do that myself.” 

“ As you please, but sprains are dangerous some¬ 
times, so take care of yourself;” and Prescott soon 
after showed himself in the ball room. Miss Arden 
had already made her appearance with her father, and 
was the focus of all eyes. She had always declined 
joining the little quadrille parties that had diversified 
the evenings, and Prescott had never seen her dance. 
He now claimed her hand, and was in extacy with 
the elegance of her performance. 

“Her dancing equals her singing and her riding;” 
said Lamberton, “ What a pity that she should leave 
us so soon! this is her last night isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes, and I must not let it slip. Such a woman 
is worth securing. I must find a chance to make my 
arrangements before the evening is over.” 

“Are you so sanguine? supposing you be disap¬ 
pointed, and I tell on you ?” 

“ Tell whom and what you please;” said Prescott, 
in full confidence of triumph, and Lamberton, who 
never made pretensions .to keeping a secret of any 
kind, accordingly discovered the aspirant’s intentions 
to every one that came in his way. 

“ Is not the room too warm for you ?” said Pres, 
cott to Miss Arden, “shall we walk on the gallery? 
there is a delightful breeze there;” and he led her out. 

“ My time in the ball room has more than ex- 
pired;” said the lady, “ X intended to remain but an 
hour, as my preparations for to-morrow’s journey 
have yet to be completed. And, besides, I very much 
dislike dancing in summer.” 

“ I should not wonder at that, if the exercise 
affected you as it does some of the unfortunate ladies 
flourishing yonder. Their flushed faces and uncurl¬ 
ing hair are enough to give any one a distaste to it, 
even as a spectator.” 

They took a turn or two on the gallery, and Pres¬ 
cott led his companion to a settee. All the auxilia¬ 
ries favoured him that a lover could desire. The 
moon was shining gloriously, the music of a flute 
came from a distant piazza, the flowers that orna¬ 
mented various of the windows breathed their very 
sweetest for the occasion. Prescott felt himself full 
of eloquence, courage it never was his misfortune to 


lack; and he commenced an impassioned declaration, 
unreservedly resigning his hand, heart, and fortune, 
and even life, if that should be demanded. Miss Ar¬ 
den listened in silence, but with a smile on her face. 
The suitor grew still more impassioned, and, in the 
most improved dramatic fashion, threw himself on his 
knee, begging for one word—but one word. 

“ What can I say, Mr. Prescott, but that I ought 
to be immeasurably surprised?” at last returned the 
lady. 

“ Surprised! have I not followed you constantly, 
showed myself devoted to you, so that I could not for 
an hour exist out of your presence ? Surely, Burely, 
you must have interpreted my feelings!’’ 

“Under ordinary circumstances it would have been 
natural to understand you, but would it have been 
reasonable in me to presume after the warning I re¬ 
ceived from your own lips ? It was in a conversation 
I chanced to overhear, an hour or two after my ar¬ 
rival ; shall I give you one of my ringlets as a me¬ 
mento of it ? the chamber I then occupied adjoined 
yours. I have since engaged myself to my old friend 
Mr. Ashton;” and, with a most provoking smile and 
a profound curtesy, she vanished. 

Prescott remained transfixed. Every word he had 
uttered to Ashton returned to his memory, and with 
it came a full conviction of his present situation. To 
be designedly, maliciously secured, coquetted, re¬ 
jected—it was insupportable. A half-smothered titter 
aroused him, and in springing from his knee, he 
caught a view of little Clara Ball, and three or four 
girls, all old enough to enjoy his situation, but too 
young to have any discretion, flying away from 
a window behind him. It belonged to the dressing 
room appropriated to the ladies for the night. Thus 
was the blow redoubled. He knew that in less than 
ten minutes the affair would have circulated over the 
ball room. Full of feelings unutterable, he strode 
from one passage to another towards his apartment, 
and as he was approaching General Arden’s parlour, 
on his way, he saw Ashton limp to the door, and 
Ruth open it to admit him. 

The next morning Prescott and his rejection were 
sounds upon every tongue, but he had taken means 
even to avoid an echo, having set off, no one knew 
whither, an hour or two before day. 

Our readers will anticipate that Ashton’s foot got 
well, and that his projected trip to Europe was ac¬ 
complished as his wedding excursion. 
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THE WILFUL ONE; 

OR SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF MARIE HAMILTON. 

BY MISS E. A. DUFUY, 

PART I. 

“Thou hast the gift of beauty I fatal spell! 

To muu a luro—to woman but a snare, 

As many a broken, bruised flower can tell, 

Drooping and blighted in the world’s parterre.” 


“We make our own path, and fling our own shadow upon it.”—L. E. L, 


It was on the evening of a gorgeous summer day, 
that a pedestrian entered the rural and quiet village 

of-. He carried with him a portfolio, and as 

he strolled around the environs, and viewed the dwell¬ 
ings scattered about in picturesque situations, he re¬ 
solved to make a sojourn of a few days for the pur¬ 
pose of sketchings. 

The stranger was a man of noble and striking ap¬ 
pearance; though not regularly handsome, his face 
was one which could not fail to interest. He was 
young, but the strife of passion and thought had 
stamped their ineffaceable lines on his broad brow, 
and around his scornful mouth; yet there was some¬ 
thing ineffably attractive in the occasional smile that 
gleamed on his lip, or lighted up his dark features, 
with a beauty which one might almost deem that of 
a fallen angel. 

The evening after his arrival he selected a shady 
spot, from which he could obtain a bird’s eye view of 
the village, with the intention of sketching it. He 
proceeded in his undertaking with a rapid and mas¬ 
terly hand, and had nearly completed his task, when 
the sound of approaching voices aroused him, and a 
gay laugh which echoed through the woods thrilled 
hia frame with an undefinable sympathy with its 
mirthful mockery. He looked around, and through 
the leaves of the undergrowth which sheltered him 
from observation, saw two girls passing near him. 
They were evidently unaware of his vicinity, for they 
continued their conversation in the same mirthful 
strain. 

One of them wore a large bonnet which concealed 
her face, but the hat of the girl nearest to him had 
fallen back, and merely hung by the ribbon which 
loosely fastened it. Clusters of bright golden hair 
fell over a brow of unsullied purity; her features were 
moulded in the most exquisite proportions of loveli¬ 
ness, with a complexion which the soft glow of health 
and happiness irradiated with its spirit-like and in¬ 
effable lustre. Her figure was above the medium 
height of womanhood, but beautifully syirunetrical, 
and her robe of white muslin, in texture like woven 
air, appeared a fitting emblem of the bright and un¬ 
sullied spirit of the youthful wearer. 

“ Dear Gracie, and do you really think he loves 
me so well!” she exclaimed, in a voice half jest— 
half earnest. 

“ As his own existence,” answered her companion 
seriously, “ and do not—-do not trifle with him my 
dear girl. I tell you, Marie, he loves you with an 


idolatry which even your attractions can scarce jus¬ 
tify. Even that flower which you now hold so care¬ 
lessly, would be to him more precious than the gems 
of the east, merely because your hand had hallowed 
it by a touch.” 

** Pshaw! what phantasy 1” said the beauty, though 
a slight smile crossed her lips. « See, I will cast the 
flower on the wind, and Bhould Verney cross this 
path before it withers, methinks the divine spirit of 
love should breathe into his soul the consciousness 
that my hand had hallowed it. Pooh! I could almost 
laugh at such folly.” 

As she spoke she cast the rose aside, and paused an 
instant before she resumed in a more earnest tone, 
u Seriously, Grace, I do not wish to trifle with Ver¬ 
ney, and still less do I wish to drive from my side 
the companion and friend of my early years; but I do 
not love him. He is too much my equal in every 
thing. I was bom to look upwards. The man that 
wins me must elevate me in my own estimation by 
making me the chosen of his heart. I must know 
and feel him to be my superior. There would be no 
romance in loving Verney; we have known each other 
from childhood; my imagination would have no play 
in investing his character with a thousand qualities 
which appear to me to be the very poetry of love.” 

“ Ah, dear Marie, remember what the poetess says; 
she who suffered the blighting of all home ties, which 
has breathed a moumfulness through her strains that 
must strike an answering chord in every woman’s 
heart: 

“ Her lot is on you—silent tears to weep, 

And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s hour, 

And sumless riches from affection’s deep, 

To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower l 

And to make idols, and to find them clay, 

And to bewail that worship—therefore pray!” 

They passed on, and the answer was inaudible. 
The painter arose, and eagerly sought the flower 
which had been cast beside the pathway. After care¬ 
fully enclosing it in his portfolio, he returned to the 
village with his mind filled with the beautiful vision 
he had seen, 

A few inquiries satisfied him as to who the beauty 
was, and the residence of her father, Mr. Hamilton, 
was pointed out to him. It was the palace of the 
village; a spacious mansion embowered in trees, and 
situated about a quarter of a mile from any other 
dwelling. The artiBt fell into a long reverie as he 
gazed from the windows of his room on the walls 
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that enclosed the lovely Marie Hamilton, and he de¬ 
termined in his own mind that another day should 
not pass, without more nearly beholding a face which 
he had never seen surpassed. 

The following morning found him established in 
the parlour of Mr. Hamilton, with the fair Marie look¬ 
ing over his portfolio with much interest. He had 
introduced himself to her father as a drawing master 
in search of employment; he had been told, he said, 
that Miss Hamilton would probably take lessons, as 
she was fond of the art, and perhaps her patronage 
might induce others to employ him. Marie desired 
it, and when had her indulgent parent said nay to her 
wishes ? Mr. Gordon was engaged as her teacher. 

Hamilton had but the one child, and she was the 
light of his eyes, and the joy of his heart. He had 
buried one by one of his blooming race, called at that 
age when life is most fair to view, and at last his 
wife had sunk under those repeated calamities, leaving 
him a solitary man, with but one bright link to bind 
him to existence. Marie was then a child—he re¬ 
tired with her to the village of-, far from the 

41 graves of his household,” and clasping this single 
blessing to his heart, felt that while she remained to 
him he had cause to be grateful to heaven that his 
house was not utterly desolate. There Marie grew 
into womanhood, each day developing some new 
beauty of person and mind, watched over with trem¬ 
bling affection by her only remaining parent, until she 
passed the fatal period when his other lovely ones had 
faded and died. 

Years had fallen on the noble brow of Hamilton; 
they had ploughed many furrows there, and thinned 
the waving locks which once clustered over that 
marble throne of high thought and generous feeling, 
but they had only affected the outer man; the de¬ 
basing touch of time had failed to set its hideous 
seal of selfishness on his lofty soul and noble nature. 
With feelings softened and elevated by the touch of 
affliction; an intellect cultivated and refined by con¬ 
stant intercourse with the bright spirits who have left 
their names recorded to future ages in imperishable 
light; a heart rendered more benevolent by a sense 
of his own imperfections, while his worship of the 
good and the beautiful kept his spirit purified from 
the absorbing cares of the world, Hamilton combined 
in his person the Christian, the scholar, and the gen¬ 
tleman. He loved his daughter with a passionate 
affection, which was the concentration of all other 
feelings he had ever known; and it was not wonderful, 
for, in addition to her surpassing beauty, no creature 
could have been more graceful or winning than Marie 
Hamilton. Yet was she not perfect. The latent 
wilfulness of her disposition had been fostered by the 
constant indulgence she had received. Her simplest 
wishes were laws to all around her, yet they were 
expressed with such sweetness of temper, and playful¬ 
ness of manner, that few regarded the habit of ex¬ 
acting obedience as a fault. For the present, her 
heaven was unclouded, and she was unconscious that 
her heart cradled passions which time and circum- 
stance might cause to spring, Phoenix-like, from the 
ashes of joy, hope, and happiness. Hitherto all had 
been calm and unruffled as the silvery tide of the lake 
before the hurricane awakes the sleeping waters. 

How lightly, how recklessly, do we clasp our fate! 
How carelessly meet the first glance of that being 
whose destiny, whether for weal or woe, is interwo¬ 


ven with ours by the hand of the invisible sisters! 
Verily we are a mystery; and all connected with our 
being is a palpable darknesB, which the glance of 
hate, nor love, nor yet of despair, may penetrate or 
illumine. 

Marie had a talent for drawing; she admired the 
stormy countenance of the painter, and thought there 
was something romantic in having so elegant a 
teacher, and she determined to take lessons from him; 
besides, she had nothing better to do. Thus lightly 
was that decided which involved the happiness of her 
whole life! 

The end of a month found Mr. Gordon almost do- 
mesticated in the family. In the morning he drew 
with his fair pupil, and in the evening he was certain 
to cross the path which she had chosen for her walk. 
He appeared quite indifferent to obtaining other scho¬ 
lars, and that, aided by some expressions which had 
unguardedly escaped him, induced Miss Hamilton to 
suspect that he was other than he seemed, and she 
was flattered by the suspicion. 

Who and what Mr. Gordon was will be best ex¬ 
plained by a letter addressed by him to one of his 
friends about this time. 

“ My dear Harry—You know I set out in search 
of adventures. Well, my scheme of passing myself 
off as a travelling artist has been productive of the 
most romantic denouement imaginable. A thousand 
times have I blessed the Providence that endowed 
me with a talent for painting, for it has been the 
means of introducing me to the acquaintance and 
daily companionship of the most fascinating creature 
beneath the blue arch of heaven. 

“Oh Harry! how shall I describe this child of 
nature! beautiful and pure as our mother Eve before 
she lasted the fatal fruit which brought sin and death 
into this bright and glorious world of ours, she is un¬ 
like any one else I have ever known. I cannot con¬ 
vey to you an idea of Marie—in short, she is her¬ 
self—her own inimitable self! With beauty enough 
to turn the head of any man under sixty, she looks 
and moves as though perfectly unconscious of her 
power of bewitching. It is this I believe that en¬ 
chants me—that distinguishes her from all other 
women I have known. The language of flattery is 
to them sweet as a syren’s song, while my charmer 
looks as if it would offend her delicacy. 

“ For myself, the craving ideal within me is at last 
satisfied. I have been called inconstant—soulless— 
it was the inconstancy of a disappointed heart, and 
vivid imagination, which ever outstripped the cold 
reality, but to come in contact with that reality ren¬ 
dered more repulsive by the dreams of the visionary, 
The world has become familiar to me in its most 
brilliant and most deceptive forms, and wearied even 
with my own successes in a heartless career, my em¬ 
bittered spirit sought relief from the, so called, plea¬ 
sures which palled upon my taste, in thus seeking 
after a new excitement in my present mode of life. 

I am, and ever have been, the child of excitement, 
and, something whispers me, shall one day become 
its victim; but I am now really and truly, for the first 
time, in love. Other passions were the meteor ex¬ 
halations of fancy, which arose but to be quenched 
by the waters of Batiety, but this is the genuine fire 
from heaven—the Promethean spark which is to 
purify and enlighten my whole being. 
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» To give zest to the pursuit, too, there is a rival— 
a young minister who lives in the village. The father 
of my Peri (a fine specimen of humanily by the way) 
favours his pretensions, but she is cold to all his ad¬ 
vances, and I can see that she already turns from 
him to her obscure drawing-master, with an expres¬ 
sion of interest that tells me it were no impossible 
task to be the first to trace characters on the virgin 
tablet of her youthful heart, which all the waters of 
Lethe would be powerless to efface. 

»I bless the gods for the gift of eloquence—the 
jewelled key that unlocks the fountain of love, with 
this will I win her, spite of my seeming lowly condi¬ 
tion. 

Yours, Gordon. 

The evening was drawing to a close, as Gordon 
sauntered toward the post-office, and dropping in his 
letter, proceeded leisurely to the spot from whence he 
had first seen Marie Hamilton. It was a sheltered 
nook around which the young trees had sprung up, 
and were so thickly matted together on the side next 
to the pathway, that one occupying the seat was in 
a measure screened from observation. From the 
windows of his room, he had, about half an hour 
before, seen Miss Hamilton proceed in that direction 
alone, and as he ascended the hill he was surprised 
to hear voices, evidently in earnest conversation, 
proceeding from the lady’s seat as it was called. 
Cautiously approaching he slightly drew aside the 
thick screen of leaves, and beheld Marie, listening 
with a flushed cheek and contracted brow, to the 
words of a tall, pale young man, who stood before 
her, and spoke with earnestness and passion. A 
glance told him it was his rival, and he was about to 
pass on, with a half-muttered execration, when the 
sound of his own name arrested his steps. 

“Nay, Marie, deny it not—you love this Gordon— 
this stranger, whose position is so equivocal—his 
character unknown—his disposition equally so—his 
flattering tongue has won you—sav Marie, is it not 
bo ? Tell me even that, and ’twere some consolation. 
But to know that I cannot win a love that is untram¬ 
melled—a heart that is fetterless as the bud on the 
wing—oh, that I should love so fondly whore I can 
see there is no shadow of hope!” 

Touched in spite of herself, by the manner of Ver- 
ney, the angry flush passed from the brow of Marie 
as she answered, 

“ Dear William, do not he so violent. I regret 
that this conversation should have taken place; I 
would have saved you the pain of learning from my 
own lips, that I cannot return your love; yet I must 
not leave you under a delusion. I know not why 
you should fancy that I am influenced by a prefer¬ 
ence for another. Mr. Gordon is no lover of mine, 
and even if he were, the disparity in our situations 
would preclude all possibility of a return. He is a 
gentleman, and a very agreeable one, but I have not 
permitted myself to think of him in the character of 
a lover." 

“ And is it only eyes sharpened by jealousy that 
have detected his presumptuous hopes! Oh Marie- 
Marie, be your own ingenuous self! Seek not to de¬ 
ceive one who would promote your happiness even at 
the expense of his own. No human heart will ever 
fathom the depth of my devotion to the lone divinity 
which has hallowed that temple of shattered dreams 


and crushed aspirations. Though the light of hope 
no longer illumes its waste and ruined chambers, still 
shall all the happiness it can ever know, centre in 
your well-being. Do not deceive yourself, Marie 
Hamilton—I have been too familiar with the changes 
of your ingenuous countenance, not to read the mean¬ 
ing of that dreaming eye, and rapt expression, when 
this strangely gifted man pours forth his stores of in¬ 
formation in Words whose glowing eloquence is the 
very poetry of thought and expression. Yet I, ypur 
friend, your lover, warn you while your foot is yet 
on the brow of the precipice: look into its frightful 
depths, and pause before you heart is irrevocably his. 
Passionate and impetuous, there is a latent bitterness 
in his soul, which will overflow on the companion of 
his daily life, and though it may be deemed base to 
whisper what may be viewed as slander against an 
absent man, I will tell you that the stimulus of wine 
is daily resorted to, as the means of sustaining that 
never flagging flow of spirits, which renders his con¬ 
versation so brilliant and fascinating.” 

There was a crash among the boughs, and a fault 
shriek from Marie caused Vemey to turn. Gordon 
stood before him, with glaring eyes, and a face of 
death-like paleness; for one instant his white and 
quivering lips refused to give utterance to the feelings 
which were too faithfully mirrored on every line of 
his convulsed countenance. Marie sprang forward, 
and raising her clasped hands exclaimed— 

“Do not—do not speak. For God’s sake—for 
my sake, do not utter what may produce bloodshed, of 
which I should be the cause.” 

The blood rushed to his face in a torrent, and his 
eye flashed with exultation—“ For your sake I am 
anything—yet fear not—for blood cannot follow this 
base and unmanly charge against one, who it was 
believed would never hear the accusation. I do not 
forget that Mr. Vemey can shelter himself beneath 
the coat he wears, and offer insult with impunity.” - 

“ I am the minister of God,” said Verney calmly, 
“ and as such am hound to use my influence for the 
welfare of those who place any confidence in my 
integrity. That I love this lady you have probably 
heard me avow, but that I am incapable of asserting 
a falsehood to serve my own cause, or operate to the 
disadvantage of another, she knows full well. Ex¬ 
onerated by her, your opinion, sir, is a matter of in¬ 
difference to me; yet I would fain leant by what right 
you played the listener to my words, and overheard a 
charge which you cannot disprove.” 

A haughty smile lit up the features of Gordon. 

“ I came hither, sir, with a view of meeting Miss 
Hamilton in her evening walk. I found her listening 
to your suit, and had passed on, had not my own 
name impelled me to listen to the words which were 
prompted by a stung spirit and rejected heart. And 
now for your charge—I treat it with the contempt it 
merits—wine I use as a gentleman, but not as you 
would fondly believe, as the brightener of what wit 
heaven has been pleased to bestow on me. Miss 
Hamilton you will pardon my violence. This scene is 
unfit for you to witness—suffer me to see you home.” 

He drew the unresisting hand of Marie under his 
arm, and casting back a look of scornful triumph on 
his rival, proceeded through the most retired pathway 
toward the village. Vemey gazed after them sadly 
as he muttered, 

“ And yet she said she loved him not! Oh woman 
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why is it that you wear a brow of candor, which yet 
conceals the deepest power to dissemble! With words 
freighted with my soul’s passion and despair yet ring¬ 
ing in her ears, she goes with him, and his bland 
words and honeyed flattery will drive all remembrance 
of me from her heart.” 

Marie Hamilton had mechanically yielded to the 
impulse of Gordon’s arm, and she had proceeded some 
distance before she remembered that her leaving Ver. 
ney with his rival, after their altercation, would be 
conclusive evidence to him that his suspicions were 
well founded. She stopped, and withdrew her arm 
from his, as she said in a faltering voice: 

“ I have done wrong in coming thus far with you, 
Mr, Gordon. Pray—pray leave me; I can return 
alone; I wish to be alone;" and, for the first time, 
Marie Hamilton’s eye sunk beneath the penetrating 
glance of his, as if a new power had suddenly gifted 
her with the means of reading the confirmation of 
what she feared, yet wished to know. As Gordon 
gazed on her he read her emotions in her averted eye 
and changing cheek, and taking her hand in his, said 
in the softest tones of a voice that was never harsh; 

“Nay, drive me not from you beloved Marie, if by 
such title I may address you. This mad lover of 
yours has rather precipitated the declaration which I 
have intended making. Miss Hamilton, I am not 
what I seem. Forgive the deception X have prac¬ 
tised. It was a mere caprice which led me to as- 
same the character in which I became known to 
you, but it is one I shall ever bless, as it has pro¬ 
cured for me the acquaintance, and I date to hope 
the affections of Marie Hamilton. I claim a Btation 
equal Ip your own, and wealth which I only now 
know how to value, as it may induce your father to 
view my pretensions favourably. Speak, lady bright, 
or shall I gather hope from your silence and the tre¬ 
mor of thislittle prisoner!" pressing her hand to his 
lips. 

The lightness of his concluding tone jarred on her 
feelings, as she remembered the deep and earnest 
passion which the voice of Vemey had expressed, and 
she made a vain effort to withdraw her hand as she 
replied: 

“ This—this ha3 been so unexpected—and I am 
now too much agitated by what has preceded it to 
give you a reply. My brain is bewildered—pray 
leave me now—only in solitude can I hope to re¬ 
cover the power of thought. When we next meet I 
shall be more calm, and can then”— 

The words died away on her lips, as her eye fell 
on his dark features working with emotion. 

a No—Miss Hamilton, no—do not ask time to 
weigh me in the calculating balance of thought. I 
would not—no—not if I worshipped her with a love 
ten thousand times deeper than mine for you, I would 
not marry a goddess if I thought she hesitated in her 
preference for me. If you love me it is without re¬ 
flection, for love laughs it to scorn, and your accept¬ 
ance of me must be voluntary, and at once.” 

Overcome by his violence, and her own previous 
agitation, Marie sank on the shelving and grass-grown 
bank, and wept bitterly. Her strange lover leaned 
against a tree with his eyes fixed on her with an ex¬ 
pression of deep melancholy. “ I had better leave 
her,” thought he. “ Suffer her to forget me as I should 
her. She can never be happy as my wife. A week, 
a month, perhaps, my confounded temper and habits 


of self-indulgence might be chained—but no longer. 
Yet leave her to this Vemey! ’Tis not to be thought 
of! I will win and wear her 1” He approached, and 
seated himself beside her, with gentle violence with- 
drew the hand which held her handkerchief before 
her face. 

11 Marie,” he whispered, “I am satisfied. I feel 
that you love me, dearest girl, pray forgive my im¬ 
petuosity, it shall never, never again distress you.” 

And he drew her towards him, till her head rested 
on his shoulder, and the soft eyes of Marie Hamilton 
were raised to his, while words were needless to in- 
terpret their language to her lover. As the waters 
give back a perfect reflection of the heavens, so is the 
heaven of love mirrored in the clear orbs of the be. 
ing whose spirit has mingled with and become a part 
of our own. 

They walked home in silence. Mr. Hamilton stood 
on the portico. Marie kept her veil drawn over her 
face that her father might not observe the traces of 
the emotions which yet agitated her heart. She ex- 
cused herself under the plea of a violent head-ache and 
retired to her room. 

Gordon seized the opportunity of making an ex¬ 
planation to her father, and ended by avowing his 
love for Miss Hamilton. Hamilton looked much 
disturbed as ha listened to him. 

“ Am I to understand, Mr. Gordon, that my daugh¬ 
ter has sanctioned this application he inquired. 

“ Assuredly, sir. Miss Hamilton has honoured me 
so far as to encourage me to hope that, with your 
consent, I may win her to be my bride. I need not 
to you, her father, dilate on the happiness which this 
hope has afforded me, and my own fortune removes 
every possibility of other motives than affection hav¬ 
ing influenced my choice." 

Hamilton remained some moments in grave si¬ 
lence. He at length said, 

“ You have not known my daughter long enough 
to have formed a very strong or lasting attachment. 
My own views for her point in another direction, 
though I shall never force her inclinations. She is 
very young—has seen nothing of the world. It is 
my intention that she shall spend this winter in the 
city of Washington, that she may judge for herself 
of the pleasures of a gay life; and, I trust,.that she 
will return with renewed zest to the quiet enjoyments 
of her home, and the unpretending affection of the 
friends who value her for her native worth, and not 
the adventitious aids of beauty and fortune. Though 
her parent, I will not assume the right of entirely de¬ 
clining a proposal which Marie has sanctioned, but 
as the guardian of her happiness, I feel bound to en¬ 
sure it as far as lies in my power. Leave here with- 
out again seeing my daughter—I will explain to her 
the cause, or you may, if you would prefer doing 
bo, write a few lines yourself. Let your attach¬ 
ment undergo the test of time and absence, and, at 
the end of the ensuing winter, should you both be¬ 
lieve that an union will promote your happiness, I can 
no longer object.” 

This address was too reasonable to be cavilled at, 
though the haughty temper of the lover was galled 
by it; conscious, however, that the display of his 
irritation would but widen the gulf between Mario 
and himself, he strove to smooth his brow, and ac¬ 
quiesce with seeming grace in the wishes of Mr. 
Hamilton. Opposition only heightened his desire to 
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triumph over every obstacle that stood in the way of 
his success, and in the depths of his heart he vowed 
to circumvent her father’s views, and marry her, even 
if his natural fickleness had cooled the passion which 
now impelled him to seek her hand. 

He accepted Hamilton’s permission to write to his 
daughter, and that letter was well calculated to neu¬ 
tralize the effects of all the prudent counsels, and 
rational views of the father. All the ardour of the 
writer’s character was breathed into its lines. All 
the eloquence of passion was poured forth in words 
that sunk into the heart of the young and artless 
girl to whom they were addressed. He enclosed his 
miniature, and as Marie looked on its faithful por¬ 
traiture of the beloved original, she felt it impossible 
to part with it. She feared to tell her father that she 
possessed it, and for the first time in her life, she de¬ 
ceived him. She wore it next to her heart, and when 
alone would sit for hours dreaming over the lifeless 
resemblance, and calling to mind each change of that 
expressive and ever-varying countenance. Imagina¬ 
tion heightened the remembrance of the past, and 
even the exacting spirit of her lover would have been 
satisfied could he have read her heart. Yerney con¬ 
tinued his visits as usual, but spoke no more of love, 
and Marie never in any manner alluded to their in¬ 
terview at the Lady's Seat. 

Gordon returned to his native place—he found that 
in his absence his friends had nominated him as a 
candidate for Congress. He examined his chances 
of success: he had already attained considerable dis¬ 
tinction in his profession, was popular in his own cir¬ 
cle, and could readily assume the Proteus forms which 
lead to preferment from the multitude: the influence 
of his family and fortune would also operate in his 
favour. His opponent was a man of little weight of 
character, but great plausibility of manner, and Gor¬ 
don trusted that he could easily foil him with his own 
weapons. Ambition’s clarion voice awoke the slum, 
bering energies of his soul j he went through incredible 
exertions of body and mind. Once having consented to 
embark on the sea of political life, he braved without 
shrinking the storms which threatened to overwhelm 
his bark. Hope sat at the helm, and pride, energy, 
and determination were the- breezes that filled the 
sails, and finally carried him triumphantly in the haven 
of success. 

At the opening of the session he repaired to Wash¬ 
ington, to take his seat, amid the congratulations of 
friends, and their confident anticipations that he would 
distinguish himself in the ensuing session. 

In the meantime, had he forgotten Marie ? In the 
turmoil and struggle for worldly honours, had he 
driven from his heart the remembrance of the charms 
of the village belle? No—but he loved not as she 
loved. Resentment toward her father mingled with 
his affection for her, and served in a measure to keep 
tho flame alive. 

His pride was gratified by the thought that she who 
had been won by the insignificant drawing master, 
should now behold him surrounded by applause; the 
brilliant centre of a circle distinguished for talent, 
cultivation, and elegance, and her inexperienced mind 
be dazzled by the homage which he would offer. 
Confident in his own powers, he doubted not that he 
should attain success. 

In the meantime, the family at the Grove had con¬ 
tinued their usual quiet mode of life, occasionally va- 
oo* 


ried by the arrival of a stranger who claimed the 
rights of hospitality from the amiable owner. Hamil¬ 
ton cared little for politics, and he knew nothing of 
the election of Gordon until the evening before their 
intended departure for Washington. It was casually 
mentioned by a gentleman who was spending the 
evening with him. He glanced at his daughter: she 
was standing in a distant part of the room listening 
to the wild melody of a favourite mocking bird, whose 
cage hung in the recess of a window. She betrayed 
no consciousness of having heard what had just passed. 
The bird had been given to her by Verney, and her 
father looked on with a satisfied smile. He did not 
know that the air which the songster was so exqui¬ 
sitely imitating, had been taught him by Gordon, and 
it was that remembrance which held her spell bound, 
unconscious that the name of her absent lover had 
been uttered near her. 

It was now too late to make any alterations in his 
arrangements for the ensuing winter, without incur¬ 
ring the charge of caprice, and the end of another 
week found the father and daughter established in the 
handsome abode of Mrs. Buford, a widowed sister of 
Mr. Hamilton. The last of her three daughters had 
married the preceding year, and Mrs. Buford was 
glad to have her house enlivened by the presence of 
a niece who was to make her debut in society as a 
beauty and fortune. 

“Ah my dear,” Baid the old lady, “you are very 
lovely, and nothing less will satisfy me for you than 
bringing to your feet the young member who is turn¬ 
ing the heads of all the belles. I have forgotten his 
name, but you will hear him speak to-night on a 
question which will enable him to Bhow off his finest 
powers.” 

That evening they went to Congress Hall. As the 
party seated themselves, a whisper ran along the line 
of blooming fair ones, that the new member was 
about to address the house. The first tones of that 
mellow voice caused Marie to start and cast her eyes 
on the speaker, and her father read her feelings in 
the radiant flush that crossed her cheek, and the tears 
that rushed in her eyes. He sighed heavily as he 
thought that his duty.as a parent would probably com¬ 
pel him to refuse his sanction to her union with one 
who was apparently so well calculated to win and 
keep affection, but such thoughts were soon driven 
from his mind by the words of the speaker. 

The question was one of some importance, and 
the luminous view which Gordon took of his sub¬ 
ject, the Bubtle arguments he brought to bear on 
it, the cutting sarcasms he levelled against his op¬ 
ponent, the humorous light in which he contrived to 
represent fragments of the speech to which he was 
replying, were all evidences of a master mind, and 
powers well calculated to render him a popular public 
speaker. He took his seat amid thunders of ap¬ 
plause. 

Marie Hamilton had listened with a burning cheek, 
and nerves so intensely strained, that it appeared as 
if life and sense were bound up in the capacity for 
hearing. Who shall measure the triumph of a loving 
and beloved woman, in the success of him she adores! 
Wildly—tumultuously did that gentle heart thrill to 
the sound of applause that filled the air around her, 
and she clasped her hands over her brow to conceal 
the hot tears that gushed over her features. 

Ever observant of her, Hamilton read her feelings 
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and drew her into the open air. Their carriage was 
near the door, and placing her in it he went back for 
Mrs. Buford. By the time they returned Marie had 
recovered some degree of composure, and was able 
to join in the comments which were made on the 
speech they hadjust heard. 

As she retired for the night, her father informed her, 
in a low tone, that he wished to see her in the morn¬ 
ing, for a few moments alone, and requested her to 
meet him in the parlour before breakfast, as he had 
something of importance to say to her. The agita¬ 
tion and excitement of the evening, aided by her un¬ 
certainty as to what her father could have to impart 
to her, effectually prevented sleep from Bhedding its 
balmy influence on her wearied frame and agitated 
spirit. 

When she descended to the parlour, Hamilton was 
shocked by her pallid countenance and languid step. 
Folding her to his heart he imprinted a fond kiss on 
her brow as he said— 

“ My darling Marie, I am almost inclined to believe 
that your strength will prove unequal to the life of 
dissipation you are about to commence. I have se¬ 
rious thoughts of returning home after a sojourn of a 
few weeks. What say you my pretty one 7" 

Marie’s face became paler than before, and after a 
struggle she said— 

“ As you please, sir. X feel that I have no right 
to dispute your commands.” 

Hamilton was deeply hurt. After a pause, he said— 

“ May God in his mercy avert from me the curse 
of finding a thankless child, where I have so deeply 
garnered my every hope of happiness. Oh, Marie, 
have I deserved this from you! Is not my soul 
bound up with your welfare, my own—own one 7 
the only treasure which the storms of life have not 
shattered. No heart can love you as mine does, yet 
a stranger—the acquaintance of a few short weeks— 
has robbed me of the affections of my child.” 

Marie threw herself on his bosom and exclaimed— 

“Ah no, no, do with me as you will—I am yours— 
never again shall you complain of want of affection 
or duty from me. Decide my fate for me, beloved 
father, and no murmur shall escape my lips.” 

“I would not be too exacting,” said Hamilton 
gravely but affectionately, as he replaced her on the 
sofa. “ I read your feelings last night, my child, and 
I felt that my hopes had been fallacious. You still 
cherish the image of Gordon in your heart. I am 
not bo selfish as to be unwilling that you shall ad. 
mit another affection beside that you have for me, 
but I grieve that you have not chosen one who will 
be satisfied with the simple enjoyments of home, and 
not Btrive after the glittering applause of the fashion, 
able and the gay. The career of Mr. Gordon is 
already marked out for him by an ambitious mother, 
and the promptings of his own spirit will lead him 
forward in it, if the demon of dissipation does not 
destroy him as it did his father. The history of his 
family is not unknown to me, and in early life I 
knew his father well. To-day I must leave you: you 
will meet Gordon in society—my object in seeking 
this interview is to require of you a promise that you 
will receive him exactly as you do other gentlemen— 
give him no opportunity of renewing his professions 
of love until I return. Believe me, Marie, it is not 
on the distinctions of the world, or the brilliancy of a 
reputation for wit and conversational powers, that 


domestic happiness is founded. Good temper is the 
first requisite, and in this I believe Gordon to be sadly 
deficient. Educated as he has been, I fear he has 
no fixed religious principles, no just sense of his mo. 
ral responsibility as a reasoning and intellectual being. 
How then can I entrust him with the keeping of 
what is more precious to me than jewels of price— 
the happiness of my daughter. Here he will wear a 
mask—I can learn but little of his true character, 
but where he has lived I can leant all that I wish to 
■ know. I have concluded to leave you for a week or 
two for that purpose. In my absence remember my 
wishes, my love, and above all do not permit your 
feelings to become more deeply interested than they 
already are in a man whom imperative duty may 
hereafter command you to forget.” 

Marie acquiesced in her father’s plan, and readily 
promised obedience to his injunctions. She relumed 
to her room with a lighter heart, for with the genuine 
faith of love she confidendy anticipated the complete 
exoneration of her lover from every charge that 
militated against his success. 

Mr. Hamilton departed, and then commenced the 
struggle between love and duty, and at the end of two 
weeks it was scarcely doubtful which would prepon¬ 
derate. If Gordon had loved Marie in the simplicity 
of her village charms, how much deeper homage did 
his proud heart pay to the acknowledged beauty of 
the season 7 surrounded by all the extrinsic aids of 
elegauce and fashion. 

La Belle Hamilton was as enthusiastically admired 
as her celebrated namesake. Gordon was foremost 
in the train of her admirers. Remembering her 
father’s injunctions, she endeavoured to receive him 
exaedy as she received others; but this Bhe soon 
found to be an impossibility. 

Marie Hamilton was a romantic and impassioned 
woman, One gifted with the intellect to appreciate 
a kindred mind, but without the judgment which 
could enable her to distinguish the glittering but false 
gem of talent, unsupported by firm principle, from the 
genuine diamond of truth and virtue. Her suscepti¬ 
ble and poetic temperament was peculiarly alive to 
the subtle and soul stirring eloquence with which Gor¬ 
don was gifted. Then his voice was as a deeply sound¬ 
ing lyre, which could alternately breathe the wild and 
passionate melody that awakes the slumbering pulses 
of the soul, or revel in the light and joyous strains 
which would make us deem that sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing are but words that have no meaning for the chil¬ 
dren of earth. The wise, the beautiful, the high in 
station courted his society, and Bpoke of him as a 
“ bright particular star," destined at no distant day to 
attain the highest distinctions for which his aspiring 
spirit might lend him to hope. 

And this being, who appeared to her girlish and 
inexperienced mind but little lower than angels, was 
her lover—nay, her adorer, He listened to her words 
as though they were oracles—treasured her smiles 
as though they were the sunlight of his soul—yielded 
to her lightest caprice, as if when most unreason¬ 
able she was most fondly loved. All this homage 
derived additional value from being rendered by one 
who was reserved, self-possessed, and cold, to all 
others. She was vain—what woman is not 7 and in 
her secret soul Bhe valued it the more highly that it 
was unshared by others. His attentions were not 
commonplace, for in her presence he appeared 
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scarcely conscious that the world contained aught be¬ 
side this frail temple oft flesh, in which he appeared 
to have centred all his capacity for loving. 

It was with an exulting heart that he beheld the 
increasing influence he was gaining over her feelings, 
and a dark smile rested on his scornful lip, as he 
read a letter from one of his intimates in his native 
town, which contained the following paragraph. 

“Your intended father-in-law is here. I say in- 
iendedj for let the old one object as he will, the net 
is around his bird of beauty, and when your hand 
holds the lure who can doubt the result? He is very 
quiet and gentlemanly, in his proceedings, but I have 
satisfied myself that his object is to learn all that may 
be told of your former courses, so I would recom¬ 
mend you to secure the lady, for you know that there 
are those who could a tale unfold, that would blight 
your suit in the bud, with one whose reason is not 
bo dazzled by the rosy light emitted from the wings of 
the boy-god, as to be insensible to the words of rea¬ 
son and common sense. Let the present campaign 
be in every sense a triumph. Vanquish your political 
enemies at the point of—an argument, and return to 
your friends, with not only the queen of beauty, but 
her Majesty of Green acres. She is the only child, 
so no fear of being disinherited.” 

Gordon folded the letter, and threw it from him 
with an impatient movement, as he muttered, 

“ Secure the lady 1 By my faith, no difficult matter, 
spite of the old man: she has not a woman’s heart 
if I have not made it mine for ever. And my heart 
what says it to all this?—Beautiful Marie l I have 
wooed thee to a dark fate, yet my selfish soul is too 
deeply interested in the venture to resign thee now.” 

He sought Marie, nor left her, until he had drawn 
from her lips, the confirmation of what he had not 
before doubted. In that hour, forgetful of the claims 
of her absent parent, she gave him a solemn promise 
to become his bride. 

When he left her, she sought the solitude of her 
room to commune with her own heart, and she bit¬ 
terly upbraided herself for the gushing tide of happi¬ 
ness that filled it to overflowing, for she felt that she 
had betrayed the confidence her father had reposed 
in her. 

“ Yet he will forgive me,” said she, aloud, “ for 
Gordon must be proven worthy—or—” and her 
cheek blanched to the hue of death, and, after a 
pause, she continued sadly, “even then I will say 
with the poet, 

“I bad rather ho a Blave,. 

In tears and bondage by bis side, 

Than eharo in all, if wauting him, 

This world Iiqb power to give beside.” 

She felt a cold hand placed oji hers, and looking up, 
she beheld her father! his features working with 
strong emotion. She had been so much engrossed 
that the opening of the door had not been heeded, 
and, with a faint shriek, she turned to meet the sor¬ 
rowful glance that rested on her. 

“Is it so, my child? Is your love for Gordon of 
that Btamp? Nay, my daughter, speak the truth, 
this is no moment for concealment.” 1 

Marie threw herself on his bosom as she replied, 

“ I loved him even thus. Forgive mo for giving such 
love to any save yourself!" 

“ Forgive you! my poor girl, my heart bleeds for 
you. Oh Marie, look on me, stricken in years, 
bowed down with misfortunes, and have compassion 


on my grey hairs. Rouse yourself from the indul¬ 
gence of a passion for one who is unworthy of thee, 
my bright, my beautiful. Be once more the solace 
as you are the darling of my heart.” 

No answer came, and loosening the almost frantic 
clasp with which he held her to his heart, Hamilton 
saw that she was insensible. His tears mingled with 
the drops which he sprinkled over her pallid features, 
and in a few moments the hue of life returned to her 
lips. Closing her eyes as if to shut out the light of 
day, Bhe spoke in a low tone, 

11 Tell me—let me hear all you have to say at 
once, and then—then I will choose my fate, if the 
liberty is left me.”» 

“Your choice I will not doubt, my Marie, though I 
have little to say in addition to what has already been 
said. Mr. Gordon has a brilliant reputation for talent 
wherever he is known, but as I feared, he is destitute 
of belief in that faith without which we are as clods of 
the valley, of less worth than the flowers which bloom 
and fade in a single day; for they at least fulfil the 
end of their creation in sending their incense on the 
wings of the wind to the throne of him who created 
them, while we in our blind arrogance, doubt the ex¬ 
istence of that power, that so wonderfully fashioned 
us. I have learned his past career—*tis one which 
gives earnest of a wretched future. - With his earthy 
spirit and debased nature, your pure heart can find 
no companionship. I will not detail what I have 
learned—sufficient it must he to you, to know that I, 
who have the Aenderest affection for you and the 
deepest regard for your happiness, tell you that hence¬ 
forth you mu6t be as a stranger to Mr. Gordon: and 
I can allow no appeal from my decision. Though 
it wrings my heart to inflict this suffering, it is better, 
far better to sever the bond at once, though it wrench 
apart the strongest ties of our nature, than suffer the 
slow corroding anguish of finding that love and trust 
are, to him on whom you lean in confiding faith, as 
a crushed reed which will wound you to the heart. 
With characteristic impetuosity Gordon now devotes 
himself to you—once won, the prize will be worthless, 
and some newer toy lead him to forget in his selfish 
pursuit, that your heart is silently breaking. Marie, 

I am answerable for your happiness, this union can 
never promote it. My measures for our departure 
are already taken. To-morrow we leave this place.” 

“You will not—you cannot be so cruel!” she ex¬ 
claimed convulsively. “ You will not take me hence 
without suffering me to gaze once more on that 
matchless brow—without hearing the tones of that 
beloved voice? You cannot be so crueL My heart 
will break in the struggle.” 

“ It is to save you from a broken heart that I seem 
cruel,” said Hamilton. “ God knows, were he un¬ 
tainted by vice, though poverty and want had marked 
him for her own, I would gladly welcome him to this 
heart, but with the dissipated worldling you can have 
no communion.” 

“Vice! he has been slandered!" He is too noble, 
too high a mark for the arrows of defamation, to 
escape. Let him defend himself—condemn him not 
unheard!” 

“ Alas! this is fantasy. To thy trustful simplicity 
he could easily gloss over his past life, but I am not 
thus easily duped. My own heart, through you, has 
pleaded for him, but the decree of justice, and nlsq 
of mercy to you, my daughter, is, that you meet^a 
more.” 
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PART II. 

“ Hopeleaglove ia like a name too deeply cat in a tree, which 
makes the tree itself perish." 

“I left thee like the dove .of old, 

I loft thy parent breast— 

But on life’s waste of waters cold 
My bouI hath found no rest 1 
And back the weary bird ia come 
Its woes—its wanderings o’er J 
Ne’er from the holy ark to roam— 

And this ia home once more,” 

The golden twilight of an Italian evening stole 
through the lofty windows of a villa on that lake 
over which the enchantment of matchless beauty 
presides, linked with the memories of the gifted and 
unfortunate spirits who sent from those haunts the 
voice of song that echoed over a thousand hills, and 
touched a responsive chord in a thousand hearts. 
The green turf sloped down to the very edge of the 
blue and quiet waters, and glimpses of the bright 
heavens, mirrored in their .tranquil depths were ob. 
tained, as the light evening, air tossed aside the wav¬ 
ing boughs off the lime trees, covered with their 
snowy and fragrant blossoms. Within a stately hall, 
whose lofty dome was supported by pillars of the 
finest marble, and decorated with some of the noblest 
efforts of the pencil and the chisel, indifferent alike 
to the beauties of nature, or the treasures of art, re¬ 
clined one, who had sought oblivion for sorrow in 
the novelty of change, and the return of health in the 
bland air of Italy—but in vain. 

Wearied with the slight exertions of the day, a 
fair young girl reclined on a sofa, her eyes closed as 
if in slumber, but one who had given more than a 
casual glance would have seen that the silken lash 
which lay like a soft shadow on the white cheek, 
was heavy with tears. The bright golden hair was 
thrown back from the brow, and the delicate and 
perfect profile contrasted its transparent whiteness 
with the rose-coloured pillows on which the beautiful 
head rested. One arm, from which the wide muslin 
sleeve had fallen back, lay across her breast, and 
from the emaciated fingers of the small fair hand even 
the rings had fallen. 

Near a window sat a gentleman, of noble presence 
and fine features. He had laid aside the book which 
he appeared to have been reading, but not to gaze on 
the loveliness of that twilight scene, until its soft and 
dreamy beauty penetrated his very being. His eyes 
were bent sorrowfully on the face of his child: he 
saw the glittering tear-drop slowly roll oyer the cheek, 
he noted the quiver of the fevered lip, os the bitter 
memories of the past came sweeping over her soul in 
that still and solemn hour. 

That young sufferer was Marie Hamilton. A year 
had passed since her father had separated her from 
Gordon. A year, whose days, hours, and minutes 
had been measured to him as drops of bitterness from 
the everlasting fountain of misery. The noble, the 
high-hearted Hamilton saw the last of his household 
yield herself without a struggle to the indulgence of a 
sorrow that was undermining her constitution, and 
hurrying her to that dark and desolate grave, which 
had so often yawned to entomb his happiness. 

He had fondly hoped that change of scene—the 
most unwearied affection from him would soften the 
blow he had been compelled to inflict, and time would 
obliterate the wound, This might have been accom¬ 


plished, had not the latent wilfulness in the temper 
of his daughter, been developed by the circumstances 
in which she was placed. All his efforts to amuse 
her were vain; she cherished her sorrow, she clasped 
it to her bosom with a sort of fanaticism, and forget, 
ful of how desolate her father would be when be¬ 
reaved of her, she took a melancholy pleasure in 
dwelling on the event which would end her sorrows, 
and give her lover the last proof of her fidelity, by 
placing on it the seal of death. , 

Her father had travelled with her over the fairest 
portions of his own country, without any benefit to 
her health,* and with a last hope that the novelty of a 
foreign land, and one hallowed by so many associa. 
tions to a mind that had once so intensely enjoyed 
the beautiful and picturesque, might arouse her from 
the apathetic indulgence of sorrow, he embarked for 
Italy. Even that had failed. She viewed the wrecks 
of shattered greatness, and the splendours of a gor¬ 
geous clime, with an indifferent and preoccupied 
mind. She listened to the evening chaunt of the 
gondolier with a joyless smile, until some tone in the 
wild melody touched a chord in her memory, which 
brought tears into the eyes already dimmed with 
weeping. 

Hamilton arose, and kneeling beside the couch, 
clasped her worn fingers, as he spoke in a voice tre¬ 
mulous with emotion, 

« Marie, I can endure it no longer—I yield to 
your wishes—I cannot behold you a victim to the 
grief that shadows your young years—that has Btolen 
the freshness from heart and lip, and sapped the very 
foundations of your being. We will return to our 
own laud—I will recall your lover, and you will once 
more be happy,” 

********* 

Hamilton kept his word—they embarked at Na- 
pies, and when Marie again beheld her native shores, 
it was with a Bmiling lip, and a cheek which once 
more wore the hue of health. She had triumphed, 
and she was happy! 

Hamilton sacrificed his pride to his daughter’s 
welfare. He wrote to Gordon on his arrival at his 
own abode, and he speedily obeyed the summons. 
We pass over the explanations which ensued—the 
raptures of the lover—the quiet sense of happiness 
which filled the heart of Marie, giving a softness to 
her manner, and a radiance to her beauty which 
made her more charming than ever. Vemey was 
among the first to welcome her home, and she flat, 
tered herself that he had recovered from his unre¬ 
quited attachment. He, at least, had sufficient firm¬ 
ness to meet her without any apparent emotion, and 
his was the voice which pronounced over her young 
head, the nuptial benediction; and none who looked 
on his calm brow, could have seen that the iron had 
entered his soul. 

After a few weeks spent among the scenes of her 
infancy, Gordon took his bride to his own abode in 

the city of-. Returned once more to his beloved 

solitude, Hamilton refused the cold invitation of his 
son-in-law to accompany them to town. He felt that 
his daughter was no longer his own, she had chosen 
to leave him for one who he plainly saw had not 
sufficient generosity to forgive the past. With a 
foreboding heart, and a saddened spirit he pressed 
Marie to his bosom, and loosening the convulsive 
embrace with which at the last moment she clung to 
him, placed her in the arms of her husband, and 
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turned away. Verney was the companion of his 
solitude, and in his society he was in a measure con¬ 
soled for the absence of his child. 
********* 
It would transcend the limits of this story, to fol¬ 
low Marie Hamilton step by step, in the gradual 
dispersion of the magic mist,.through which her ro¬ 
mantic fancy liod induced her "to view her husband. 
The delusion continued perfect for five whole weeks, 
and during that period she thought herself the hap¬ 
piest and most favoured mortal in existence. 

The first blow that fell on her, was, to one of her 
disposition one of peculiar bitterness. She had gone 
to a brilliant party: her spirits were exhilarated by 
the consciousness of uncommon beauty, aided by the 
most exquisite taste in the arrangement of her toilette. 
She was promenading with Mr. Stacy, Gordon’s most 
intimate friend, when a tall, splendid looking girl, 
magnificently attired, entered the room. Marie in¬ 
quired of Stacy who she was. 

“All!” said he, lightly; “your sympathies should 
be instinctively elicited for that lady, for she has been 
made desolate by your rival charms. During your 
absence in Europe, Gordon was the constant attend¬ 
ant of the lovely Augusta Carridre, and rumour whis¬ 
pered that the lady smiled sweetly on him: but you 
returned, claimed his allegiance, and lo! all her 
chateau en Espagne vanished as at the touch of an 
enchanter’s wand.” 

Marie tried to command her countenance, and she 
looked again at the brilliant face of the southern 
belle. Nothing could have been in more striking 
contrast to her own. It was dark, passionate, yet 
beyond expression beautiful, and she involuntarily 
asked. 

w Did Lewis admire her very much ?” 

Stacy gave an expressive shrug. “ Not more than 
others. You will remember she was the belle of the 
Saratoga Bprings last summer, is the daughter of a 
distinguished man, and enormously rich. AJ1 things 
considered, I do not think his admiration was ex¬ 
cessive.” 

Marie felt flattered that she should have triumphed 
over so lovely a woman, and on their return home 
spoke of Miss Cantere to Gordon. He started and 
looked at her with some surprise, but said nothing. 

The next morning she received a letter from her 
father, and went into the library in search of her 
husband, to show it to him. He was not there, but 
his desk was open, and on the table lay a half finished 
letter. He will soon return,” thought she, and she 
sat down to wait for him. Her eye glanced toward 
the open desk, stuffed in one of the pigeon holes, was 
what appeared to be some loose leaves belonging to 
a diary. She saw her own name, and anticipating 
some of the rhapsodies of a lover, drew them out 
and glanced down the first page. 

Sudden and terrible was the effect. Pale, trem¬ 
bling, almost gasping for breath, she tottered toward 
the window, that the air might prevent her from 
fainting. The words which had thus affected her 
were the following: 

il August 22, Promenaded last night with the Car- 
ri&re. Divine Augusta! to-night I must learn my 
fate. 

“ 23. Miserable devil that I am! I could shoot 
myself with satisfaction. Refused!—yes, absolutely 
refused, and with the most cutting coolness—Must 
to the office, and see what news from my mother- 


lost more than I can find the means of paying, without 
the old lady is propitious, 

“ Returned—ye gods, what luck! My star is a 
happy one. A letter from Hamilton, giving his con¬ 
sent to a renewal of my engagement with his daugh¬ 
ter. Marie Hamilton, you shall be mine, though the 
passion I once felt for you has been dimmed by ab¬ 
sence. The old adage holds true as it regards lovers, 
* Better be off wi’ the old love, before you’re on wi’ 
the new.’ Had Augusta been propitious—-Marie dy¬ 
ing for me, what a situation—flattering thought!” 

And the writer of this was the man for whom she 
had abandoned her adoring father! For whom she 
had been willing to die! She felt as one crushed to 
the earth—humbled, to the very dust. She gasped 
for breath, until tears of injured feeling and wounded 
pride came to her relief—Gordon entered, and stood 
as one petrified with astonishment. 

“ Good heavens, Marie! what has happened ? what 
is the matter—any ill news from your father?” 

Marie could not speak—she pushed the fatal paper 
toward him with an expression of disdain, though the 
next moment she wept more bitterly than before. 
Something that sounded very much like an oath burst 
from the lips of Gordon as he looked on it. 

11 1 thought this had been burned long since! It 
was tom out for that purpose, but my cursed care¬ 
lessness has left it where you found it. Come Marie, 
do not be a child j you know I am very fond of you.” 

“ Fond of me!” repeated Marie, indignation giving 
her the power of articulation. “ Fond! oh God! I 
that so trustingly loved you!” and a fresh burst of 
weeping ended in violent nervous spasms, which ob. 
liged Gordon to carry her to her room, and call her 

maid to her assistance. 

The second annoyance was the arrival of the mo¬ 
ther of Gordon, a haughty and overbearing dame, to 
take up her residence with her son. She had not 
been with her daughter-in-law a week before she 
poured into her ears all her accumulated causes of 
complaint against her son. In vain Marie shrank 
from listening to details that made her heart sick: they 
were forced on her by the unthinking and unfeeling 
mother, and the poor girl was afraid to offend the 
imperious woman in whose presence even Gordon 
seemed to quail. 

She had not established herself in his house with¬ 
out much opposition from him, for he knew that her 
presence must in a measure operate as a check on 
the course of life he pursued, and he durst not ppenly 
offend her, as her property was left entirely to her 
own disposal. 

Marie soon learned from Mrs. Gordon that she 
had married a spendthrift, a gambler, and one who 
bade fair to place the final consummation to his de¬ 
gradation by becoming a drunkard. He soon threw 
aside the mask he had worn during the first months 
of their marriage, and she learned to tremble before 
the frown of the man she had adored! Yet still she 
loved him—3he taught herself to control the ex¬ 
pression of her feelings—taught her lips to smile, 
when her heart was overflowing with misery, for 
a shadow on her features called forth the bitterest 
taunts and reproaches, from the tongue that had 
once breathed only the language of flattery. 
********* 
Four years had passed. Years of patient endu¬ 
rance to the wife, of unchecked dissipation to the 
husband. Gordon had again offered for Congress, 
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and bin fall in public estimation was signally marked; 
he was defeated by an overwhelming majority. From 
that hour his doom was sealed, and night after night 
his haggard face might be seen bending over the 
gambling table until nearly dawn, when he would 
stagger to his home, to lose all consciousness for 
hours, in the slumbers of inebriation, 

Marie had two children, and but for her affection 
for them she must have sunk under the wretchedness 
of her lot. The eldest was a girl, and in her tiny 
features and silken ringlets the most perfect resem¬ 
blance to her mother might be traced. Hamilton 
adored this child; Bhe reminded him of the infancy 
of his own daughter, and Marie, deeply penitent for 
the part she had acted toward this noble and affec¬ 
tionate parent, resolved to sacrifice her own feelings 
to promote his happiness. With the consent of Gor¬ 
don, she gave up her darling girl to her father, and 
suffered him to take her with him to the Grove. 

All that was then left to her was her boy, an in¬ 
fant that had just begun to lisp her name. This child 
had been delicate from his birth, and the solicitude 
with which the young mother watched over him, 
strengthened her affection for him until it amounted 
almost to a passion. He was very lovely, uniting in 
his childish face the winning expression of his mother 
to the striking features and flashing eye of his father. 
Gordon had never cared for the girl, but little Harry 
would sometimes elicit, even from him, an expression 
of affection. 

Hamilton, in his visits to his daughter, saw with 
sorrow that his fears for her happiness were too well 
founded; but when he was with them, Gordon con- 
trived to throw a veil over his unkind treatment of 
his wife, and though Marie looked tliin, and in ill 
health, Hamilton feared to probe the wounded heart 
too deeply, by inquiring into the cause of her sub- 
dued spirits. 

At length Mrs. Gordon fretted herself into a fever 
which proved fatal. Her son came into undisputed 
possession of her property, but he had borrowed mo¬ 
ney on heavy interest, and the claims against him 
swallowed up the whole. His-professional business 
had long Bince been given up, or rather had given 
him up, for his inattention rendered it useless to em¬ 
ploy him. He found himself utterly ruined. Even 
the portion he had received with Marie had been long 
since expended. Too proud to apply to Hamilton- 
hopeless of employment where his habits were too 
well known, he determined to emigrate. 

His arrangements were made without consulting 
Marie; she had just returned from a viBit to her 
father, and, without any preparation, Gordon hurried 
her on a steam boat bound for Baltimore: from that 
city they journeyed west, and the end of two weeks 
found her established in an obscure village in Ohio. 

There the next two years were spent in poverty 
with her tyrant, for his naturally violent disposition 
was exasperated into fury by the change .in,their cir¬ 
cumstances. He would not permit.-Mqrje to state 
their true situation to her father: he' examined her 
letters, and her extreme fear of him prevented her 
from writing without his knowledge. Hamilton was 
deeply offended at the conduct of his son-in-law, and 
thought it was dictated by his wish to separate, Marie 
as widely as possible from himself and her child. He 
never mentioned him in his letters to his daughter, 
but he resolved that she should not be indebted to 
Gordon for what she might need, and had the Bums 


sent by him been devoted to the payment of their 
daily expenses, in the cheap place in which they re¬ 
sided, it would have been amply sufficient for their 
comfortable support. This, however, was not the 
case—his passion for gambling still remained in full 
force, and a visit to some of the larger towns soon 
dissipated the money thus obtained, and sent him 
back pennyless to his almost broken hearted wife. 

Little Harry was her only consolation. The change 
of climate had an unfavourable effect on his health, 
and the sordid cares of the tenderly nurtured. Marie 
were only varied by her unceasing anxiety for the 
life of her boy. His intellect appeared to be sharpened 
by the adverse circumstances in which they wero 
placed, and his affections developed far beyond his 
years. He loved his mother devotedly—he would 
creep to her side and hush his sobs, that she might 
not be distressed by them, when his father had struck 
him, as frequently happened in his fits of intoxication. 

It was late in the summer of the second year of 

her abode in-, when Harry sickened with one 

of the most violent fevers of the country. There 
was only one physician in the place, a very young 
man, and with fear and trembling Marie committed 
the life of her darling to his skill. On the third day 
the fever abated, and she ventured to leave him in a 
sweet Bleep, that she might go to a neighbouring 
house to obtain some fresh milk, to make him some 

TimmaVmiflnt 

In her absence Gordon came home drunk, carry¬ 
ing with him a bottle of liquor. He forced the boy 
to drink a considerable quantity before his wife’s re- 
turn, declaring that it was better than all the drugs 
in the doctor’s shop. The child, too ill and too much 
terrified to resist, swallowed the burning liquid, and 
Marie returned just in time to prevent a second por¬ 
tion from being administered. The first sufficed. The 
fever returned with redoubled virulence, and that 
evening her child was declared beyond hope. 

Through the long, long hours of that night, Marie 
watched beside the bed of her dying child; and she 
thought that the blessed light of day would never 
again shine on that infant brow, on which the death- 
dews were fast gathering. 

“ Mother, sweet mother, will I ever see the sun 
again 1” said the child, as he twined his weak arms 
around the neck of his suffering parent. 

“ I hope so—yes, you will, my lovely one, my 
own. God will hear my prayers, and the bright spirit 
will not be taken in the darkness of night. You will 
live—you will live to see the sun once more my dar¬ 
ling, darling boy.” And her hot tears fell over that 
little faded form, and they seemed to give some relief 
to the breaking heart of the desolate mourner. 

11 My pretty mama why do you cry so ? When I 
go away to heaven father will not be so cross—be 
will be sorry for you then, for you will have no Harry 
to love you. Kiss me mother, dearest.” 

Marie bent down and pressed her lips to his, and 
their cold touch sent a thrill of silent agony to her 
heart. She laid her head on the pillow beside his, 
and neither spoke until the first rays of the morning 
sunshine darted into the room. The child feebly 
whispered, 

“ Mother, God is very good to me! see! the sun 
has come—but I—oh mother I cannot see it now— 
was it the lamp ?" 

Marie raised her head; the sunlight was stream¬ 
ing on the face of her child, quivering in the dealt 
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agony! One long, wild shriek echoed through the 
room, and she fell beside him rigid and lifeless as the 
corpse itself. 

How long she remained thus she knew not—she 
was awakened from the torpor of despair by the en. 
trance of her husband. He walked unsteadily across 
the floor and threw himself on a chair. Presently 
looking around for his wife, he saw her cowering over 
the bed which contained her dead child, and his face 
darkened with passion. 

ii Aye—that is the way—always over that whining, 
puny boy, and never any thing comfortable for me 
when I come home. Marie, come and give me my 
breakfast, do you think X am going to wait all day 
while you arc waiting on that fretful brat. Come, 
'hurry, I am hungry.” 

Marie arose mechanically and placed bread before 
him. 

“ This is all I have—eat it, if it will satisfy your 
hunger.” 

He raised his eyes, sparkling with anger, and ut¬ 
tered a curse, but suddenly stopping and pointing to 
her head, said, 

“ Why—why, what’s the matter with your hair ?" 

Marie raised her arm, and sweeping her long tresses 
around saw that the hair which at sunset was a soft 
and beautiful brown, was now in many places as 
white as if blanched by sixty winters. Pointing to 
the bed on which the corpse of her child lay, she said, 

“ There is your answer. There lies my child— 
our child, murdered—aye, murdered! by his father. 
I have borne much—insult—degradation for you— 
but the last tie is severed. From this hour we part,” 

The violence of the shock sobered Gordon, and he 
gazed on the boy with an expression of wild terror. 

“ Good God! Marie, you are not in earnest! I 
did not kill him. It was the fever. Pshaw! don’t 
tell mo I killed him.” 

Marie said nothing in reply. Her resolution was 
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taken, and words would only add to the bitterness 
already in her heart. ’ 

She performed the last Ead offices for her son her¬ 
self, and watched alone by the corse, until the hour 
came in which he was to be hidden from her sight. 
They had placed him in his coffin, and were about 
to close it, when a gentleman alighted at the door. 
It was Hamilton. 

His uneasiness about his daughter had, at length, 
become so great that he determined on seeing her 
himself, and if his fears were verified, insist on her 
being separated from her huBband. 

How far beyond his worst anticipations was the 
miserable reality! He clasped his faded, toil-worn 
child to his heart, and the consciousness that death 
was before him, alone prevented him from pouring 
on the head of the author of her sufferings, the bitter¬ 
ness of bis wrath and indignation. 

Marie returned with her father, taking with them 
the body of her son, that his beloved ashes might 
mingle with their kindred dust. 

Hamilton allowed his unworthy son-in-law the 
means of life, but he troubled him a very short time. 
Delirium, brought on by the habitual practice of drink; 
ing, ended his life within a year after his wife left 
him. 

Marie once more dwells beneath the roof which 
sheltered her childhood. A wiser and a sadder heart 
is hers, but she is blessed with a contented spirit, and 
is thankful that so much remains to her. In the 
aflection of her father, and the improvement of a 
lovely daughter, she finds many sources of happiness. 

Verjiey is united to a lovely and amiable woman, 

and the young Ellen is as fondly welcomed, and as 
tenderly cherished in the parsonage, as in the abode 
of her grandfather. 

Our task is finished, and the best recommendation 
we can give to the preceding pages, is, that they are 
true. 
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There was a rushing to and fro in the chamber of 
Ellen Loring, a tread of hurrying feet, a mingled 
hum of voices, an opening and shutting of doors, as 
if some event of overwhelming importance agitated 
the feelings, and moved the frames of every individual 
in the house. A stranger, in the apartment below, 
might have imagined an individual was dying, and 
that all were gathering round, to offer the appliances 
of love and sympathy. But Ellen Loring, the object 
of all this commotion, was in all the bloom and 
beauty of health. She sat in a low chair in front of a 
large mirror, half-arrayed in the habiliments of the 
ball-room, her head glowing with flowers, and stream¬ 
ing with ringlets, her feet encased in silk cobweb and 
white satin, her face flushed with excitement, her 
waist compressed into the smallest possible compass, 
while the strongest fingers the household could supply, 
were drawing together the last reluctant hook and 
eye, which fastened the rich and airy mixture of satin 
blonde, that fell in redundant fulds round her slender 
person. “ I am afraid Ellen, your dress is rather too 
tight," said Mrs. Loring, who was superintending the 
process with a keen and experienced eye, 11 you had 
better not wear it, it may give you a consumption." 
“Ridiculous!” exclaimed Ellen, “it feels perfectly 
loose and comfortable, I am Bure it fits delightfully. 
Look, Agnes,” addressing a weary looking girl who 
had been standing more than half an hour over her 
arranging her hair, in the most fashionable style. 
“ Look Agnes, is it not beautiful ?" 

“ Very beautiful,” answered Agnes, “but-1 think 
it would look much better if it were not so very low 
and the night is bo cold, I am sure you will suffer 

without something thrown over your shoulders_ 

These pearl beads are very ornamental, but they will 
not give warmth," lifting them up as she Bpoke, from 
a neck, that “ rivalled their whiteness.” Ellen burst 
into a scornful laugh, and declared she would rather 
catch her death-cold, than look so old-fashioned and 
old-womanish. Mrs. Loring here interposed and in¬ 
sisted that Ellen should wear a Bhawl, into the ball¬ 
room, and be sure to put it around her, when she was 
not dancing, “ for you must remember," added she, 
“ the dreadful cough you had last winter; when you 
caught cold, I was really apprehensive of a consump¬ 
tion." 

“ I do think, mother, you must be haunted by the 
ghost of consumption. Every thing you say begins 
and ends with consumption —/ am not afraid of the 
ghost, or the reality, while such roses as these bloom 
on my cheeks, and such elastic limbs as these bear 
me through the dance." 

Mrs. Loring looked with admiring fondness on her 
daughter, as she danced gaily before the looking-glass, 
called her a “ wild, thoughtless thing,” ai:d thought 
it would be indeed a pity to muffle such a beautiful 
neck, in a clumsy kerchief. The carriage was an¬ 
nounced, and Agnes was despatched in a hundred 
directions for the embroidered handkerchief, the 
scented gloves, and all the et ceteras, which crowd 
on the memory at the last moment. Agnes followed 
the retreating form of Ellen, with a long and wistful 
gaze, then turned with a sigh to collect the scattered 


articles of finery that strewed the room. “ Happy 
Ellen!" said she to herself, “ happy, beautiful Ellen! 
favoured by nature and fortune. Every desire of her 
heart is gratified. She moves but to be admired, flat¬ 
tered, and caressed. While I, a poor, dependant 
relative, am compelled to administer to her vanity and 
wait upon her caprices—oh! if I were only rich and 
beautiful like Ellen. I would willingly walk over 
burning ploughshares to obtain the happiness that is 
in store for her to night.” 

While the repining Agnes followed Ellen in ima¬ 
gination, to scenes which appeared to her fancy like 
the dazzling pictures described in the Arabian Nights, 
let us enter the ball-room and follow the footsteps 
of her, whose favoured lot led her through the en¬ 
chanted land. The hall was brilliantly lighted, the 
music was of the most animating kind, airy fonns 
floated on the gaze, most elaborately and elegantly 
adoVned, and in the midst of these Ellen shone tran¬ 
scendent. For a while, her enjoyment realized even 
the dreams of Agnes. Conscious of being admired, 
she glided through the dance, gracefully holding her 
flowing drapery, smiling, blushing, coquetting and 
flirting. Compliments were breathed continually into 
her ears. She was compared to the sylphs, the graces, 
the muses, the houris, and even to the angels, that 
inhabit the celestial city. Yes; this daughter of 
fashion, this devotee of pleasure, this vain and thought¬ 
less being, who lived without God in the world, was 
told by flattering lips, that she resembled those pure 
and glorified spirits which surround the throne of the 
Most High, and sing the everlasting song of Moses 
and the Lamb—and she believed it. Perhaps some 
may assert that the daughters of fashion are not 
always forgetful of their God, for they are often heard 
to call upon his gTeat and holy name, in a moment 
of sudden astonishment or passion, and were a saint 
to witness their uplifted eyes and clasped hands, he 
might deem them wrapt in an extasy of devotion. 

Ellen, in the midst of almost universal homage, 
began to feel dissatisfied and weary, There was one 
who had been in the train of her admirers, himself the 
star of fashion, who was evidently offering incense 
at a new shrine. A fair young stranger, who seemed 
a novice in the splendid scene, drew him from her 
side, and from that moment the adulation of others 
ceased to charm. She danced more gaily, she laughed 
more loudly, to conceal the mortification and envy 
that was spreading through her heart; but the triumph, 
the joy was over. She began to feel a thousand in¬ 
conveniences, of whose existence she seemed previ¬ 
ously unconscious. Her feet ached from the light¬ 
ness of her slippers, her respiration was difficult from 
the tightness of her dress, she was glad when the hour 
of her departure arrived. Warm from the exercise 
of the dance, and panting from fatigue, she stood a 
few moments on the pavements, waiting for some 
obstructions to be removed, in the way of the car¬ 
riage. The ground was covered with a sheet of Bnow, 
which had fallen during the evening, and made a 
chill bed for her feet, so ill defended from the incle¬ 
ment season. The night air blew damp and cold on 
her neck and shoulders, for her cloak was thrown 
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loosely around her, that her beauty might not be 
entirely veiled, till the gaze of admiration was with- 
drawn. 

Agnes sat by the lonely fireside, waiting for the 
return of Ellen. For a while she kept up a cheeerful 
blaze, and as she heard the gust sweep by the win¬ 
dows, it reminded her that Ellen would probably 
come in shivering with cold and reproach her, if she 
did not find a glowing hearth to welcome her. She 
applied fresh fuel, till lulled by the monotonous sound 
of the wind, she fell asleep in her chair, nor waked 
till the voice of Ellen roused her from her slumbers. 
A few dull embers were all that was left of the fire, 
the candle gleamed faintly beneath a long, gloomy 
wick—every thing looked cold and comfortless. It 
was long before poor Agnes could recoil the cheering 
warmth. In the mean time, Ellen poured upon her 
a torrent of reproaches, and tossing her cloak on a 
chair, declared she would never go to another ball 
as long as she lived—she had been tired to death, 
chilled to death, and now to be vexed to death, by 
such a stupid, selfish creature as Agnes. It was too 
much for human nature to endure. Agnes bore it 
oil in silence, for she eat the bread of dependence 
and dared not express the bitter feelings that rose to 
her lips. But she no longer said in her heart “ happy 
beautiful Ellenshe wished her admirers could see 
her as she then did, and be disenchanted. 

“ Take off this horrid dress,” cried Ellen, pulling 
the roses from her hair, now uncurled by the damp, 
and hanging in long straight tresses over her face— 
what a contrast did she now present to the brilliant 
figure which had left the chamber a few hours before. 
Her cheeks were pale, her eyes heavy, her limbs re¬ 
laxed, her buoyant spirits gone. The terrible misfor¬ 
tune of not having reigned an unrivalled belle, com¬ 
pletely overwhelmed her. He, whose admiration she 
most prized, had devoted himself to another, and she 
hated the fair, unconscious si- anger, who had attracted 
him from his allegiance. The costly dress which the 
mantua-maker had sat up all night to complete, was 
thrown aside as a worthless rag, her flowers were 
scattered on the floor, every article of her dress bore 
witness to her ill humour. 

“ I cannot get warm,” said she, “ I believe I have 
caught tny death-cold," and throwing her still shiver¬ 
ing limbs on the bed, she told Agnes to bury her in 
blankets, and then let her sleep. Can we suppose 
that guardian angels hovered over the couch, and 
watched the slumbers of this youthful beauty? There 
was no hallowed spot in her chamber, where she was 
accustomed to kneel in penitence, gratitude and ado¬ 
ration, before the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 
Perhaps, when a mere child, she had been taught to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer at her nurse’s knee, but 
never had her heart ascended unto Him, who created 
her for his glory, and breathed into her frame a por¬ 
tion of his own immortal Spirit. She had been edu¬ 
cated solely for the circles of fashion, to glitter and 
be admired—to dance, to sing, to dress, to talk, and 
that was all. She knew that she must one day die, 
and when the bell tolled, and the long funeral dark¬ 
ened the way, she was reluctantly reminded of her 
own mortality. But she banished the dreadful and 
mysterious thought, as one with which youth, beauty 
and health had nothing to do, and as suited only to 
the infirmities of age, and the agonies of disease. As 
for the judgment beyond the grave, that scene of in¬ 
describable grandeur, when every created being must 
l* 


stand before the presence of uncreated glory, “ to give 
an account of the deeds done in the body,” she 
deemed it shocking and sacrilegious to think of a 
subject so awful, and to do her justice, she never 
heard it mentioned except from the pulpit, (for there 
are fashionable churches, and Ellen was the belle of 
the church as well as of the ball-room.) Thus living 
in practical atheism, labouring to bring every thought 
and feeling in subjection to the bondage of fashion, 
endeavouring to annihilate the great principle of im¬ 
mortality, struggling within her, Ellen Loring was os 
much the slave of vice, as the votary of pleasure. 
Like the king of Babylon, who took the golden 
vessels from the temple of the Lord, and desecrated 
them at his unhallowed banquet, she had robbed her 
soul, that temple of the living God, of its sacred trea¬ 
sures, and appropriated them to the revelries of life. 
But the hour was approaching, when the invisible 
angel of conscience was to write on the walls of me¬ 
mory, those mystic characters which a greater than 
Daniel alone can interpret. 
********* 
It was the afternoon of a mild summer’s day, a 
lovely, smiling, joyous summer day, when two female 
figures were seen slowly walking along a shaded 
path, that led from a neat white cottage towards a 
neighbouring grove. One was beautiful, and both were 
young, but the beautiful one was so pale and languid, 
so fragile and fading, it was impossible to behold her 
without the deepest commiseration. She moved list¬ 
lessly on, leaning on the arm of her less fair, but 
healthier companion, apparently insensible of the 
sweet and glowing scenery around her. The birds 
sung in melodious concert, from every green bough, 
but their music could not gladden her ear, the air 
played softly through her heavy locks, but awaked no 
elastic spring in her once hounding spirits. It was 
the late blooming Ellen Loring, who, according to 
the advice of her physician, was inhaling the country 
air, to see if it could not impart an invigorating influ¬ 
ence. She had never recovered from the deadly chill 
occasioned by her exposure, the night of the ball, 
when she stood with her thin slippers and uncovered 
neck in the snow, and the blast, in all the “ madness 
of superfluous health.” It was said she had caught 
a “ dreadful cold,” which the warm season would 
undoubtedly relieve, and when the summer came, and 
her cough continued with unabated violence, and her 
flesh and her strength wasted, site was sent into the 
country, assured that a change of air and daily exer¬ 
cise would infallibly restore her. The fearful word 
consumption, which in the days of Ellen’s health 
was so often on the mother’s lips, was never men¬ 
tioned now, and whenever friends inquired after Ellen, 
she always told them, “ she had caught a bad cold, 
which hung on a long time, but that she was so 
young, and had so fine a constitution, she did not 
apprehend any danger.” Ellen was very unwilling 
to follow the prescriptions of her medical friend. She 
left the city with great reluctance, dreading the lone¬ 
liness of a country life. Agnes accompanied her, on 
whom was imposed the difficult task of amusing and 
cheering the invalid, and of beguiling her of every 
sense of her danger. “ Be sure,” said Mrs. Loring, 
when she gave her parting injunctions to Agnes, 
“ that you do not suffer her to be alone, there is 
nothing so disadvantageous to a sick person as to 
brood over their own thoughts. It always occasions 
low spirits, I have put up a large supply of novels. 
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and when she is tired of reading herself, you must 
read to her, or sing to her, or amuse her in every 
possible manner. If she shuuld lie very ill, you must 
send for me immediately, but I have no doubt that 
in a few weeks she will be as well as ever.” 

Poor Agnes sometimes was tempted to sink under 
the weary burden of her cares. She wondered she 
had ever thought it a task to array her for the ball¬ 
room, or to wait her return at the midnight hour. 
But she no longer envied her, for Ellen pale and 
faded, and dejected, was a very different object from 
Ellen triumphant in beauty and bloom. The kind 
lady with whom they boarded, had had a rustic seat 
constructed under the trees, in the above mentioned 
grove for the accommodation of the invalid. As they 
now approached it, they found it already occupied by 
a gentleman, who was so intently rending he did not 
seem aware of their vicinity. They were about to 
retire, when lifting his eyes, he rose, and with a be¬ 
nignant countenance, requested them to be seated. 
Ellen was exhausted from the exercise of her walk, 
and as the stranger was past the meridian of life, she 
did not hesitate to accept his offer, at the same time 
thanking him for his courtesy. His mild, yet serious 
eyes, rested on her face, with a look of extreme 
commiseration, as with a deep sigh of fatigue she 
leaned on the shoulder of Agnes, while the hectic 
flush flitting over her cheek, betrayed the feverish 
current that was flowing in her veins. 

“You seem an invalid, my dear young lady," said 
he, so kindly and respectfully, it was impossible to be 
offended with the freedom of the address; “ I trust 
you find there is a balm in Gilead, a heavenly Phy¬ 
sician near." 

Ellen gave him a glance of unspeakable astonish¬ 
ment, and coldly answered, “ I have a severe cold, 
sir—nothing more.” 

The dry, continuous cough that succeeded, was a 
fearful commentary upon her words. The stranger 
seemed one not easily repulsed, and one, too, who 
had conceived a sudden and irrepressible interest in 
his young companions. Agnes, in arranging Ellen’s 
scarf, dropped a book from her hand, which ho 
stooped to raise, and as his eye glanced on the title, 
the' gravity of his countenance deepened. It was one 
of * * * * * *’s last works, in which that master of 
glowing language and impassioned imnges,has thrown 
his most powerful spell around the senses of the 
reader and dazzled and bewildered his perceptions of 
right and wrong. 

“ Suffer me to ask you, young lady," said he, lay¬ 
ing down the book, with a sigh, “ if you find in these 
pages, instruction, consolation,or support? any thing 
that as a rational being.you ought to seek, as a moral 
one to approve, ns an immortal one to desire ?” 

Ellen was roused to a portion of her former ani¬ 
mation, by this attack upon her favourite author, and 
in language warm as his from whom she drew her 
inspiration, she defended his sentiments and exalted 
his genius—she spoke of his godlike mind, when the 
stranger entreated her to forbear, in words of suppli¬ 
cation but in accents of command. 

“ Draw not a similitude,” said he, “ between a holy 
God, and a being who has perverted the noblest 
powers that God has given. Bear with me a little 
while, and I will Bhow you what is truly godlike, a 
book as far transcending the productions of him you 
so much admire, as the rays of the sun excel in 
glory, the wan light of a taper." 


Then taking from his bosom, the volume which 
had excited the curiosity of Ellen, on account of its 
apparent fascination, and seating himself by her side, 
he unfolded its sacred pages. She caught a glimpse 
of the golden letters on the binding, and drew back 
with a feeling of superstitious dread, It seemed to 
her, that he was about to read her death-warrant, and 
she involuntarily put out her hand, with a repulsive 
motion. Without appearing to regard it, he looked 
upon her with sweet and solemn countenance, while 
he repeated this passage, from a bard who had drank 
of the waters of a holier fountain than Grecian poets 
ever knew: 

“ Tliis book, this holy book, on every line 
Mark’d with the seal of liiyli divinity, 

On every leaf bedewed with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 
And signature of God Almighty stomped 
Front first to last, this ray of sacred light, 

This lamp, from off tho everlasting throne, 

Mercy took down, and in the night of time 
Stood, casting on the dark her gracious howl 
And evermore, beseeching men with tears 
And earnest sighs, to read, believe, and live." 

Ellen listened with indescribable awe. There was 
a power and sensibility in his accent, a depth of ex¬ 
pression in his occasional upturned glance, that im¬ 
pressed and affected her as she had never been before. 

“ Forgive me,” said he, “ if, as a stranger, I seem 
intrusive; but I look upon every son and daughter 
of Adam, with the tenderness of a brother, and upon 
whom the Almighty has laid his chastening hand, 
with feelings of peculiar interest. If I were wander¬ 
ing through a barren wilderness, and found a fountain 
of living water, and suffered my fellow-pilgrim to 
slake his thirst at the noisome pool, by the way-side, 
without cnlling him to drink of the pure stream, 
would he not have reason to upbraid me for my 
selfishness? Oh! doubly selfish then should I be 
if, after tasting the waters of everlasting life, for ever 
flowing from this blessed Book, I should not seek to 
draw you from the polluted sources in which you 
vainly endeavour to quench the thirst of an immortal 
spirit. Dear young fellow traveller to eternity, suffer 
me to lend you a guiding hand.” 

Ellen Loring, who had been famed in the circles 
of fashion, for her ready wit and brilliant repartee, 
found no words, in which to reply to this affectionate 
and solemn appeal. She turned aside her head to 
hide the tears which she could no longer repress from 
flowing down her cheeks. As the polished, but 
darkened Athenians, when Paul, standing on Mars 
Hill, explained to them, “ thnt unknown God, whom 
they ignorantly worshipped,” trembled before an elo¬ 
quence they could not comprehend, she was oppressed 
by a power she could not define. Agnes, who began 
to be alarmed at the consequences of this agitation, 
and who saw in perspective Mrs. Loring’s displeasure 
and reproaches, here whispered Ellen it was time 
to return, and Ellen glad to be released from an in¬ 
fluence, to which she was constrained to bow, obeyed 
the signal. Their new friend rose also, “ I cannot 
but believe,” said he, “ that this meeting is provi¬ 
dential. It seems to me thnt heaven directed my 
steps hither, that I might lead you to those green 
pastures and Btill waters where the Shepherd of Israel 
gathers his flock. You are both young, but there 
is one of you, whose cheek is pale, and whose sad¬ 
dened glance tells a touching history of the vanity 
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of all earthly things. Take this blessed volume, and 
substitute it for the one you now hold, and believe 
me you will find in it an inexhaustible supply of en¬ 
tertainment and delight, a perennial spring of light, 
and love, and joy. You will find it an unerring 
guide in life, and a torch to illumine the dark valley 
of the shadow of d,eath. Farewell—the blessing of 
Israel’s God be yours.” 

He placed the book in the hands of Agnes, and 
turned in a different path. They walked home in 
silence. Neither expressed to the other the thoughts 
that filled the bosom of each. Had an angel from 
heaven come down and met them in the grove, the 
interview could hardly have had a more solemnizing 
influence. It was the first time they had ever been 
individually nddressed as immortal beings, the first 
time they had been personally reminded that they were 
pilgrims of earth, and doomed to be dwellers of the 
tomb. The voice of the stranger still rung in their 
ears, deep and mellow, as the sound of the church¬ 
going bell. Those warning accents, they could not 
forget them, for there was an echo in their own 
hearts, and an answer too, affirming the truth of 
what he uttered. That night, when Ellen unusually 
exhausted, reclined on her restless couch, she suddenly 
asked Agnes to read her something from that booh, 
so mysteriously given. It was the first rime she had 
addressed her, since their return, and there was some¬ 
thing startling in the sound of her voice, it was so 
altered. There was humility in the tone, that usually 
breathed pride or discontent. Agnes sat down and 
turned the leaves with a trembling hand. 

“ What shall I read? where shall I commence?” 
asked she, fearful and irresolute, in utter ignorance 
of its hallowed contents, 

“Alas! I know not,” replied Ellen, then raising 
herself on her elbow, with a wild and earnest look, 
“ see if you can find where it speaks of that dark 
valley, of which he told—the dark valley of death.” 

By one of those unexpected coincidences which 
sometimes occur, Agnes at that moment opened at 
the twenty-third Psalm, and the verse containing this 
sublime allusion met her eye. She read aloud— 
“ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me— 
thy rod and thy staff, they comfort nte.” 

“ Strange,' 1 repeated Ellen, and making a motion 
for her to continue, Agnes read the remainder of that 
beautiful Psalm, and the two succeeding ones, before 
she paused. Dark as was their understanding, with 
regard to spiritual things, and deep as was their igno¬ 
rance, they were yet capable of taking in some faint 
glimpses of the glory of the Lord, pervading these 
Btrains of inspiration. Agnes was a pleasing reader, 
and her voice now modulated by new emotions, was 
peculiarly impressive. Ellen repeated again and 
again to herself, after Agnes had ceased, « Who is 
this King of glory? The Lord strong and mighty?” 
She had never thought of God, but as of a Being 
dreadful in power, avenging in his judgments, and 
awful in his mystery. She had remembered him only 
in the whirlwind and the storm, the lightning and the 
thunder, never in the still small voice. She had 
thought of death, but it was of the winding sheet and 
the dark coffin lid, and the lonely grave—her fears 
had rested there, on the shuddering brink of decaying 
mortality. Oh! as she lay awake during the long 
watches of that night, and conscience aroused from 
its deadly lethargy, entered die Bilent chambers of 


memory and waked the slumbering shadows of the 
past—how cheerless, how dark was the retrospect 1 
Far as the eye of memory could revert, she could read 
nothing but vanity, vanity! A wide, wide blank, on 
which a spectral hand was writing, vanity, and some¬ 
thing told her, too, that that same hand would ere long 
write this great moral of life on her mouldering ashes. 
She cast her fearful gaze upon the future, but recoiled 
in shivering dread, from the vast illimitable abyss that 
darkened before her. No ray of hope illumined the 
dread immense. The Star of Bethlehem had never 
yet shed its holy beams on the horoscope of her des¬ 
tiny, not that its beams have ever ceased to Bhine, 
since that memorable night when following its silvery 
pathway in the heavens, the wise men of the East 
were guided to the cradle of the infant Redeemer; 
to offer their adoration at his feet; but her eyes had 
never looked beyond the clouds of time, and in its 
high and pure resplendence it had shone in vain for 
her. 

“ I will seek him to-morrow, this holy man,” said 
she, as hour after hour, she lay gazing, through her 
curtains, on the starry depths of night, “ and ask him 
to enlighten and direct me." 

The morrow came, but Ellen was not able to take 
her accustomed walk. For several days she was con¬ 
fined from debility to her own room, and had ample 
leisure to continue the great work of self-examination. 
As soon as she was permitted to go into the open 
air, she sought her wonted retreat, and it was with 
feelings of mingled joy and dread, she recognised the 
stranger, apparently waiting their approach. This 
truly good man, though a stranger to them, was well 
known in the neighbourhood for his deeds of charity 
and labours of love. His name was M * * * *, and 
as there was no mystery in his character or life, he 
may be here introduced to the reader, that the appel¬ 
lation of stranger may no longer be necessary. He 
greeted them both with even more than his former 
kindness, and noticed with pain the increased debility 
of Ellen. He saw too from her restless glance, that 
her soul was disquieted within her. 

“ Oh, sir,” said Ellen, mournfully, “ you promised 
me joy, and you have given me wretchedness.” 

“ My daughter,” replied Mr. M * * * *, “ before 
the sick found healing virtue in the waters at Be- 
tlicsda, an angel came down and troubled the stillness 
of the pool.” 

Then at her own request, he sat down by her side, 
and endeavoured to explain to her, the grand yet 
simple truths of Christianity. And beginning with 
the law and the prophets, he carried her with him to 
the mount that burned with fire and thick smoke, 
where the Almighty descending in shrouded majesty, 
proclaimed his will to a trembling world, in thunder 
and lightning and flame; he led her on with him, 
through the wilderness, pointing out the smitten rock, 
the descending manna, the brazen serpent, and all the 
miraculous manifestations of God’s love to his chosen 
people; then taking up the lofty strains of prophecy 
from the melodious harp of David to the sublimer 
lyre of Isaiah, he shadowed forth the promised Mes. 
siah. In more persuasive accents he dwelt on the 
fulfilment of those wondrous prophecies. Gently, 
solemnly he guided her on, from the manger to the 
cross, unfolding as he went the glorious mysteries 
of redemption, the depth, the grandeur, the extent, 
and the exaltation of a Saviour’s love. Ellen listened 
and wept. She felt as if she could have listened for 
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ever. At one moment Bhe was oppressed by the 
greatness of the theme, at another melted by its ten¬ 
derness. Those who from infancy have been accus- 
tomed to hear these divine truths explained, who from 
their earliest years have surrounded the household 
altar, and daily read God’s holy word, can have no 
conception of the overpowering emotions of Ellen 
and Agnes; neither can they, whose infant glances 
have taken in the visible glories of creation, compre- 
hend the rapture and amazement of those who being 
born blind, are made in after years to see. 

From this hour Ellen and Agnes became the wil¬ 
ling pupils of Mr. M * * * *, in the most interesting 
study in the universe; but it is with Ellen the reader 
is supposed most strongly to sympathise; the feel¬ 
ings of Agnes may be inferred from her going hand 
in hand with her invalid friend. Ellen lingered in 
the country till the golden leaves of Autumn began 
to strew the ground, and its chill gales to sigh 
through the grove. What progress she made during 
this time in the lore of heaven, under the teachings 
and prayers of her beloved instructor, may be ga- 
titered from another, and the last scene, through 
which this once glittering belle was destined to pass. 
********* 

The chamber in which Ellen Loring was first pre¬ 
sented to the reader, surrounded by the paraphernalia 
of the ball-room, was once more lighted—but what 
a change now met the eye! She, who then sat 
before the mirror to be arrayed in the adornments 
of fashion, whoso vain eye gazed with unrepressed 
admiration on her own loveliness, and who laughed 
to seom the apprehensions of her fatally indulgent 
mother, now lay pale and emaciated on her couch. 
No roses now bloomed in her damp, unbraided locks, 
no decorating pearl surrounded her wan neck, no 
sparkling ray of anticipated triumph flashed from 
her sunken eye. Pride, vanity, vainglory, strength, 
beauty—all were fled. 

Come hither, ye daughters of pleasure, ye who live 
alone for the fleeting joys of sense, who give to the 
world the homage that God requires, and waste in 
the pursuits of time the energies given for eternity, 
and look upon a scene through which you must one 
day pass. There is more eloquence in one dying 
bed, than Grecian or Roman orator ever uttered. 

The dim eyes of Ellen turned towards the door, 
with a wistful glance. “I fear it will be too late,” 
said she, “ mother, if he should not come before I 
di e - - ” 

“ Die,” almost shrieked Mrs. Loring, “ you are not 
going to die, Ellen. Do not talk so frightfully. You 
will be better soon—Agnes, bathe her temples. She 
is only faint." 

“ No, mother,” answered Ellen, and her voice was 
surprisingly clear in its tones,“I feel the truth of 
what 1 utter, here," laying her wasted hand on her 
breast, as she spoke. “ I did hope that I might live 
to hear once more the voice of him, who taught me 
the way of salvation, and revealed to my benighted 
mind the God who created, the Saviour who redeem, 
ed me, that I might breathe out to him my parting 
blessing, and hear his hallowed prayer rise over my 
dying bed. But oh, my dear mother, it is for your 
Bake, more than mine, I yearn for his presence—I 
looked to him to comfort you, when I am gone.” 
Mrs, Loring here burst into a violent paroxysm of 
tears and wrung her hands in uncontrollable agony. 

“Oh! I cannot give thee up,” she again and again 


repeated, “ my beautiful Ellen, my good, my beautiful 
child.” 

Mournfully, painfully did these exclamations fall 
on the chastened cars of the dying Ellen. 

“ Recall not the image of departed beauty, O my 
mother! I made it my idol, and my heavenly Father, 
in infinite mercy, consumed it with the breath of his 
mouth. Speak not of goodness—my life has been 
one long act of sin and ingratitude. I can look back 
upon nothing but wasted mercies, neglected oppor. 
tunities, and perverted talents. But blessed be God, 
since I have been led in penitence and faith to the 
feet of a crucified Saviour, I dare to believe that my 
sins are forgiven and that my trembling spirit will 
soon find rest in the bosom of Him, who lived to 
instmet and died to redeem me.” 

Ellen paused, for difficult breathing had often im- 
peded her utterance, but her prayerful eyes, raised to 
heaven, told the intercourse her soul was holding 
with one “ whom not having seen she loved, but in 
whom believing, she rejoiced with joy unspeakable 
and full of gloiy,” At this moment, the door softly 
opened, and the gentle footsteps of him, whom on 
earth Bhe most longed to behold, entered the chamber. 
As she caught a glimpse of that benign, that venerated 
countenance, she felt a glow of happiness pervading 
her being, of which she thought her waning life 
almost incapable. She clasped her feeble hands to¬ 
gether, and exclaimed, “ Oh! Mr. M * * * It 
was all she could utter, for tears, whose fountains 
she had thought dried for ever, gushed into her eyes 
and rolled down her pallid checks. Mr. M * * * * 
took one of her cold hands in his, and looked upon 
her, for a time, without speaking. 

“ My daughter,” at length, he said, and he did not 
speak without much emotion, “ do you find the hand 
of God laid heavy upon your bouI, or is it gentle, 
even ns a father’s hand J” 

“ Gentle, most gentle," she answered,« oh! blessed, 
for ever blessed be the hour that sent you, heaven, 
directed, to guide the wanderer in the paths of peace. 
Had it not been for you, I should now be trembling 
on the verge of a dark etetnity, without one ray to 
illumine the unfathomable abyss. Pray for mo once 
more, my beloved friend, and pray too for my dear 
mother, that she may be enabled to seek Him in 
faith, who can make a dying bed 1 feel soft ns downy 
pillows are.’ ” 

Ellen clasped her feeble hands together, while Mr. 
M * * * * kneeling by her bed-side, in that low, 
sweet solemn lone, for which he was so remarkable, 
breathed forth one of those deep and fervent prayers, 
which are, as it were, wings to the soul, and bear it 
up to heaven. Mrs. Loring knelt too, by the weep¬ 
ing Agnes, but her spirit, unused to devotion, lin¬ 
gered below, and her eyes wandered from the hea¬ 
venly countenance of that man of God, to the death 
like face of that child, whose beauty had once been 
her pride. She remembered how short a time since, 
she had seen that form float in airy grace before the 
mirror clothed in fair and flowing robes, and how 
soon she should see it extended in the awful immo¬ 
bility of death, wrapped in the still winding sheet, 
that garment whoso folds are never more waved by 
the breath of life. Then, conscience whispered in 
her shuddering ear, that had she acted a mother’s 
part, and disciplined her daughter to prudence and 
obedience, the blasts of death had not thus blighted 
her, in her early bloom. And it whispered also, that 
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she had no comfort to offer her dying child, in this 
last conflict of dissolving nature. It was fur this 
world she had lived herself, it was for this world she 
had taught her to live, but for that untravelled world 
beyond, she had no guiding hand to extend. It was 
to a stranger’s face the fading eyes of Ellen were 
directed, It was a stranger's prayers that hallowed 
her passage to the tomb. The realities of eternity 
for the first time pressed home, on that vain mother’s 
heart. She felt, too, that she must one day die, and 
that earth with all its riches and pleasures could 
yield her no support in that awful moment. That 
there was something which earth could not impart, 
which had power to soothe and animate the departing 
spirit, she knew by the angelic expression of Ellen’s 
upturned eyes, and by the look of unutterable serenity 
that was diffused over her whole countenance. The 
voice of Mr. M * * * * died away on her ear and an 
unbroken silence reigned through the apartment. 
Her stormy grief had been stilled into calmness, 
during that holy prayer. The eyes of Ellen were 
now gently closed, and as they rose from their knees 
they sat down by her side, fearing even by a deep, 
drawn breath, to disturb her slumbers. A faint hope 
began to dawn in the mother's heart, from the placi¬ 
dity and duration of her slumbers. 

“ I have never known her sleep so calm before,” 
said she, in a low voice to Mr. M * * * *, Mr. 


j\I * * * * bent forward and laid his hand softly on 
her marble brow. 

“ Calm indeed are her slumbers,” said he, looking 
solemnly upward, “ she sleeps now, I trust, in the 
bosom of her Saviour and her God.” 

Thus died Ellen Loring—-just one year from that 
night when Agnes followed her retreating figure, with 
such a wistful gaze, as she left her for the ball-room, 
exclaiming to herself, “ Happy, beautiful Ellen,” and 
Agnes now said within herself, even while she wept 
over her clay cold form, “ Happy Ellen!” but with 
far different emotions; for she now followed with the 
eye of faith, her ascending spirit to the regions of the 
blest, and saw her, in imagination, enter those golden 
gates, which never will be closed against the humble 
and penitent believer. 

A few evenings after, a brilliant party was assem¬ 
bled in one of those halls, where pleasure welcomes 
its votaries.—“ Did you know that Ellen Loring was 
dead ?” observed some one, to a beautiful girl, the 
very counterpart of what Ellen once was. “ Dead 1" 
exclaimed the startled beauty, for one moment alarm¬ 
ed into reflection, “ I did not think she would have 
died so soon. I am sorry you told me—it will 
throw a damp over my spirits the whole evening— 
poor Ellen 1” It was but a moment, and the music 
breathed forth its joyous strains. She was led in 
haste to the dance, and Ellen Loring was forgotten. 
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There seems to be sometimes a period in the 
history of nations, as well as of individuals, when 
clouds gather around, when sickness as of the heart 
steals over them, and the energies working in dis¬ 
eased channels, call Up a host of spectral illusions, 
“ destruction before them, and sorrow behind.” Such 
was the state of the colony of Massachusetts, the 
Mother of New England, when about to pass the 
barrier of the seventieth year of her existence. The 
buoyant hopes of earlier seasons forsook her, and 
her feet “ trembled upon the dark mountains,” as if 
appalled by a warning cry, “ The days of thy years, 

. are three score years and ten; and all beyond is 
labour and sorrow.” 

Amid her skirts, and within her bosom, was a 
Bavage foe, wronged, inexorable, whose stealthy step 
was traced in the blood of the defenceless, and whose 
vengeance, quick and terrible as the lightning stroke, 
threatened extermination. The fathers, who had 
been her guide and stay, the prophets, the priests, 
whose voice had been the Urim and Thummim of the 
multitude, were with the dead. We, in whose minds 
respect for age is less deeply rooted, cannot imagine 
the “ horror of great darkness,” that settled upon her 
soul, as the last vestiges of that patriarchal race faded 
from the earth. One by one the stars were muffled, 
the beacon-lights extinguished, and she left to steer 
alone her endangered bark over the troubled waters. 

Other causes conspired to harass and depress the 
people; heavy taxation, the almost utter extinction 
of commerce, and a sea coast infested with pirates, 
and hostile privateers. France, irritated by a recent 
invasion of Canada, menaced the colonies with her 
vengeance. “ They were becoming,” Bays Upham, 
m ms Jjecturcs, »tne victims ot ponuoal jealousies, 
discontent and animosities. Their minds were start¬ 
led and confounded by forebodings of dark and dis¬ 
mal events. And as it were to crown the whole, 
and fill up the measure of their affliction and terror, 
it was their universal and sober belief, that the Evil 
Being himself was in a special manner let loose, and 
permitted to descend upon them with unexampled 
fury.” 

It was from the midst of this discomfort and gloom 
“ this fearful looking for of judgment,” that the delu¬ 
sion at Salem sprang forth. Though not without 
precedent, in an older and wiser continent, it derived 
peculiar elements of sternness and inveteracy, from 
the locality and circumstances of its birth. Few of 
those agencies which soften and unbend the minds 
of men, were then in operation. Literature and 
science gave but a feeble infusion of their spirit, and 
Bocial intercourse seldom sparkled with hilarity. 
Seeds of religious dissension were vegetating, and 
and whatever form of bitterness or superstition seized 
upon the mind, it was pursued with the exclusiveness 
of monomania. 

An isolated and ascetic state of feeling, was nou¬ 
rished by the tardy and infrequent communication 
between the settlements. No post-roads or periodi- 
cals diffused intelligence, and penetrating to the most 
remote solitudes, bound the extremities to the heart, 
in strong and warm vitality. The adventurous tra¬ 
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veller encountered not only fatigue but peril, for ho 
knew that he must pass by dense, and overshadowing 
forests, where the watchful-Indian prowled. So slow 
was the transmission of news, that the awful tragedy 
at Salem, which commenced early in the year of 1692, 
did not reach for several months, a little colony of 
Huguenots, which had planted themselves about forty 
miles from Boston. Few in number, and occupied 
with those labours on which existence imperatively 
depends, vague rumours as of some distorted and 
horrible dream, at length floated to their hermit resi- 
donee. 

It was at that period when autumn fosters the 
fading beauties of summer, and yet announces the 
approach of winter, by infusing a slight chill into the 
evening atmosphere. The harvest of maize which 
had been principally gathered, was deposited in a rude 
tenement, which served as a public granary. Lights 
were seen there to glimmer, after they had one by 
one, vanished from the surrounding habitations. A 
few men who had been engaged in separating the 
golden ears from the investing sheath, still prolonged 
their toil, listening to the narrations of a hardy New 
England yeoman, who had been hired for the last 
year to assist the more delicate natives of France, in 
the ruder labours of husbandry. While in the midst 
of an animated description of the festivities of what 
he called “ real huskin frolic,” which he had some¬ 
times shared among his own people, he was inter¬ 
rupted by a heavy knock at the door, and the sudden 
entrance of a weary stranger in worn garments. A 
word or two, in an under tone, caused an exclamation 
of amazement. 

“ Why, cousin Jehiel Wigglesworth! it can’t be 
you! in such tom and awful riggin! Have the In¬ 
dians come down upon Malden 1 and was you neces- 
siated to fly for your life ?’’ 

“ What is a host of cowardly Indians," was the 
reply, “ to the terrible visitations of the spirits of dark- 
ness ? We read in the Bible of only one witch of 
Endor; and she busied herself with calling up the 
dead; but Salem town is full of witches from one end 
to t’other, and they do nothing but torment and de¬ 
stroy the living." 

To the inquiry of his cousin, respecting the reasons 
of his removal from Malden, their native place, he 
answered, 

11 You know I come of age, last winter, and so, 

I told father he might as well get some work out 
of brother Titus, who is a stout youngster, and I 
would go and hire myself out a spell, and ’am a little 
money. I had heard of a minister, in Salem, one 
Mr. Parris, who wanted help, and I reckon’d ’[would 
be a good notion to live with a minister, because 
their portion not being in this world, they would not 
be likely to insist on so much hard slaving. But I 
was rather discomfited at our first meeting. Ho 
obsarv’d that he was particular in inquiring the cha¬ 
racter of sonants, because he chose to have only 
those of good report, “ Servants," said I, “ I never 
was any body’s saruant, and I never mean to be.” 

So I turned to go off, thinking he was too mighty 
topping for me. But he said over a text or two of 
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Scripture, which made me as quiet as a lamb, how 
that we all had a master in heaven, and that he only 
wanted me to be his help . Then I felt ashamed that 
I had been so mad and hasty, and made an agree¬ 
ment with him, and so lived quiet and peaceable, till 
I was carried to Salem jail.” 

“ To the jail! to the jail! You don’t say so !— 
None of our relations ever came to such disgrace 
before! No wonder you look so exceedin’ dumpish. 
Tell me all that you did, without any prevarica¬ 
tion.” 

« Cousin Jehoshaphat Jones, have a little patience, 
Every thing in its right place. Is not it necessary 
that you know first consuming my dealings at the 
minister’s? My business was to dig in the garden, 
and to chop wood, and to take care of the dumb crit¬ 
ter*, which consisted of an old horse, not very abun¬ 
dant in flesh, and a cow with balls at her horns, to 
show that she routed down fences to get at better 
pasture, and a flock of hens, which it was a power 
of trouble to watch, and scare out of the neighbours’ 
corn, and to mind the minister’s wife in all she di¬ 
rected.” 

“ And was it really a great sight easier to live with 
a minister, than to be on the good old farm at home? 
Did you get enough to eat?” 

"I liked all well enough, except the Sabba-day 
dinners. For then they never got any victuals. They 
are no upholders of fasting in Boston, for they under¬ 
stand good eating and drinking, right well. But 
Salem folks are more skinching and saving. How¬ 
ever, there was really nothing worth complaining of, 
till those great and grievous trials came down like a 
clap of thunder. The minister’s darter and his niece, 
who lived with them, both smart, sprightly girls of 
eleven or twelve years old, were brought all of a 
sudden, under die power of the Evil One, and tor¬ 
mented just like the children of Mr. John Goodwin, 
at North Boston, a few years before. Cousin Jehosh¬ 
aphat, did not you read the marvellous account of 
them, published by a godly and learned minister ?” 

“Yes, I did. But it seemed to me, a deal more 
like their own ugliness, than like any other sort of 
witchcraft.” 

“Well, Jehoshaphat Jones, just in that same way, 
other bold ones blasphemed, and made mockery, but 
some of them got hung upon the gallows, like proud 
Homan, a spectacle to heaven and airth. It is true, 
that the two girls were the most tormentedest critturs 
that eyes ever beheld. Sometimes we’d find them 
a standing in brooks of water, saying that the Wick¬ 
ed One wanted to drown them; then they'd be a 
clinging to the tops of high trees, where they’d no 
way in natur of getting, crying out that he cum. 
manded them to throw themselves down from 
thence” 

“ Jehiel was not there apples or some sort of fruit 
on them trees? I’ve seen children climb pretty de¬ 
cent high, after green apples, without no supernatural 
help.” 

“ Well, what should they run upon the ridge-pole 
of the barn, and bemoan themselves there for? You 
don’t s’pose any green apples grew there, do you ? 
And when the poor souls set down to comfort them¬ 
selves with a meal of victuals, who do you calculate 
drew their tongues out of their mouths, and laid them 
all along upon their chins, so that they were not able 
to eat a single mouthful ?” 

“ I don’t know. I guess they did not see any 


thing they liked on the table, and thought they’d 
make a push to get something more to their taste.” 

“Who do you reckon run pins into them, and left 
the marks of great pinches and bites on their inno¬ 
cent flesh? And what made them, when they wus 
told only to do the least little chore, fall into fits, like 
one about to die?” 

“ Why, Jehiel, I have made believe to be Bick my¬ 
self, when I was a small boy, and told to hoe corn, 
or weed the gardin. But I was always mighty well 
if any play was going on. And I have seen bigger 
folks sarve their master in that way, time and again. 
Who pinch’d and bit those girls I don’t undertake to 
say. But I rather guess if the minister had given 
them a smart box on the ear, as father used to, they’d 
gone to work, and felt better.” 

“ It is very likely to be sure, that with your poor 
edecation, you should know more of their case, than 
all the wise and rich gentlemen, who come to see 
them and pity them, and than the host of ministers, 
too, who used to pray and exhort over them. And 
when them that were the most gifted, and could hold 
out the longest, were putting up petitions, it was 
awful to see the sufferings of the children. Every 
inch of their flesh would tremble, as if the Evil Spirit 
was about to come out of them, but it was only be¬ 
cause he was mad and tired, to hear the precious 
saints communing so long with the Lord. Then 
the pbor babes might not enjoy the eomfoTt of saying 
the Lord’s prayer themselves; for they’d always be 
forced to leave out some part of it. And when Mr. 
Parris would say ‘ begin again, and say it right,’ 
they'd be speechless. IN either were they permitted 
to read a single godly book, whereby their souls 
might be comforted, under their body’s tribulation. 
The Wicked Sarpent would allow them to read silly 
story and jeest books, and if they were particular 
unchristian and bad, they’d giggle and shout till even 
the neighbours heaid the racket. But when the 
Assembly of the Catechize was put into their hands, 
oh! such whooping and hollowing, and if it was not 
taken directly out of their sight, they’d have the ter- 
riblest fits, and scare the minister’s wife, nigh upon 
to death.” 

“Why, cousin Jehiel, as for that monstrous long 
catechize, I’d have screamed as bad as they, and had 
as many fits, if I could not only frighten’d mother 
out of the notion of making me lam it. I wonder 
if your wise and honourable gentlemen, did not hap¬ 
pen to forget the depravity of the heart.” 

“Jehoshaphat Jones, I feel bound to say unto you 
what holy Mr. Baxter saith in his preface to the book 
about John Goodwin’s afflicted offspring, 1 he that 
disbelieveth, must needs be a most obstinate Saddu- 
cee.’ I B’pose it will be of no use to certify you that 
there was a witch in our house. Yea, a black 
weneb, from a far distant country, where I’m told 
they have daily dealings with Satan, as man with 
man, in buying and selling, and trucking of goods. 
The afflicted girls, when in their sorest torments, 
would cry out upon Tituba, and there would be the 
cruel jade, looking as much amazed as if she had 
never done any evil in her life. But she had mani¬ 
fested her ugly temper towards them, before this cala¬ 
mity, by divers times discovering them in a closet 
where jellies and such like sweet trade was kept, of 
which it was very natural that they should be just 
tasting a little, you know. They could not so much 
as touch a lump of sugar, or a spunful of molasses, 
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but they’d hear her muttering, ‘ I’ll tell mistress, for 
by and by, when sugar-pot and 'lasses jug be empty, 
she'll say, Tituba steal, Tituba tief.’ So don't all 
these doings plainly prove that she was moved of old 
by the father of malice, against these poor children ? 
Well, after things had gone on so for a long lengthy 
time, they come to a detarmination to hold a court 
upon these dealings of Satan, and try if the authority 
of the town could not cast him out, since the clargy 
were not able. Oh! I never shall forget that dread¬ 
ful day. Heads was as thick in the Salem court¬ 
house, os green peas in a pod, but no more noise, 
nor shuffling of feet, than if all had been dead bodies. 
There, on a high seat, sot Governor Danforth, looking 
exceeding solemn, and Governor Stoughton with eyes 
as sharp as a needle; and there was the Eev. Mr. 
Samuel Parris, with a pen, to write down every word 
that should be said. I could not help thinking of the 
day of judgment. And when the crowd was so great 
that we could hardly breathe, the distressed children 
was brought in. Close behind them, came Tituba, 
rolling up the whites of her eyes. Then, they fell 
into the worst torments I ever did see. It seemed 
as if the Wicked One put forth the whole of his 
power and ugliness, in the presence of the Honour¬ 
able Court. * Who hurts you ?’ said his worship, the 
Judge. ‘Tituba! Tituba!’ they both Bcreamed at 
once. • She afflicts us. She is going to ride on a 
broomstick, now, and will stick pins in us. 1 Then 
they fell into such awful fits that the Honourable 
Court did exhort the black witch to make confession 
of her wickedness. So Bhe did confess so far as this, 
that when Bhe was a slave among the Spanish, she 
larnt how to find out a witch. And, pray, was not 
that just as bad as to be one herself? Their Ho¬ 
nours agreed it was next akin to it, and ordered her 
straightway to prison. After she got there, such a 
hardened sinner was she, that Bhe denied having ever 
made a league with Satan, and said she would not 
have told the court what she did, only her master 
had* whipped her most grievously to make her do so, 
and catching his eye at that minute, she was afeard 
of the same punishment again, which was surely no 
worse than she deserved. And what a maracle it 
was, that as soon as she was taken away, the poor 
afflicted girls Bat up, and looked pleasant and satisfied. 
But just as the crowd was beginning to clear out, the 
minister’s daughter took to swooning again, and 
foamed at her mouth, like a barrel of hon-heer n 
working. And Cousin Jehoshaphat, can you imagine 
my situation, when I heard her exclaim, ‘ Jehiel IVig- 
glesworth! Jehiel Wigglesworth ! he afflicts me !'— 
Oh! I screamed as loud as she, and took to my heels 
to run out of the Court House, thinking I’d get home 
like a streak of lightning, to father’s. But they seized 
hold of me, and dragged me before the judges. Things 
swum round me, and I was afeard the floor would 
cleave asunder, and let me into the suller. So I held 
fast on to the sheriffs, and they grabbed just as tight 
hold of me, so I was just like a critlur shut up in a 
vice. But when the Chief Judge ax’d me in a terri¬ 
ble voice, ‘ how do you afflict this young maid?’ I 
found marvellous strength to reply, ‘ Please your ho. 
nour, I never did offend her, in thought, word, or 
deed, saving once, when about six weeks ago, I 

* See page 56, of “ LcctureB on Witchcraft,” by the Rev. 

C. W. Upham, published at Boiton, in 1831, which contains 
mnch historical evidence of interest. 


s’pose I did occasion her some Bort of worriment, by 
telling her mother, who axed me the question, that I 
did see her take apples in her work-bag, from a cart 
that brought some to the door to sell. But then, she 
would not a took them, if we had a bought ’em for 
her to eat, and she declared she never touch’d one on 
’em, I do s’pose she forgot it. So, 'cause my memory 
happened to be rather better than hers, she was huffy 
to me, for two or three weeks, which was no more 
than natural, your honour, and then she seemed to 
get over her hard thoughts. Most sartinly, this is 
the only time, in which I crossed her, since I have 
abode under her father’s ruff.’ 

“ Then the Court ordered me to walk straight up 
to her, and look her in the face, whereat she shrieked 
so, and vowed that I tore her vitals, that my heart 
misgive me, and I begun to wonder whether I had 
not, some how or other, made a league and covenant 
with the Old One, and known nothing about it. 
Howsoever, I would not confess, though they took 
vast pains to make me. Whereupon, they said I was 
obstinate, and commanded me to jail. Then she 
come immediately out of her fits, and was as eherk 
and cheery as a bird out of the snare of the fowler. 
Oh, the wearisome days and nights that past over me 
in that house of bondage. But plenty of good com¬ 
pany come there, afore midsummer. We was like 
a bee-hive, at swarming time. From the dens around 
I’d hear the poor prisoners bemoaning themselves, 
and saying, 1 Oh! that we’d never told such a false¬ 
hood, as to confess that we was witches, and so 
wronged our own souls.’ And then, the crying of 
children would pierce through my very heart, for 
there was some shut up there, not over eight or ten 
years old. Father and mother got a seat in neigh- 
bour Lynch’s wagon, and come down to Salem jail 
to see me. We was all cast down, bad enough, to 
meet in such a dolesome hole. ‘ 0 Jehiel,' said the 
old lady, 1 confess, do pray confess, for they tell me, 
all that confess they are witches, get set at liberty, 
and all the rest are hanged without marcy, for a stiff¬ 
necked and hard-hearted generation.’ ‘ Mother,’ says 
I, ‘would ye have me confess dealings with the 
wicked Sarpent, when ’ta’n’t true ?’ ‘ 0—I don’t 
know,’ says she, ‘ but do be sure, and save your life: 
there a’n’t nothing so bad as death.’ ‘ Why, noWj 
mother,’ says I, ‘ I remember you broke me of telling 
lies, when I was a small youngster. I don't think I 
shall begin again, at this time of day. And I guess 
there is something as bad as death, and worse, too, 
namely, the lake that bums with fire and brimstone.' 

“‘There,’said father,‘did not I tell you 'would 
be so ? Jehiel was always a good boy to lam the 
New Testamunl by heart: and now ye see he's got 
it in his heart. So, give over tempting him mammy.’ 

“ I should have thought,” said Jones, “ that Aunt 
Jemima might have given you better advice. A pro¬ 
fessor of religion as she is. She must have been 
worse blinded and bewitched, than even you was." 

“ I felt despate heavy,” continued the narrator, 

“ when our folks left me, and went and curl’d down in 
the corner, upon my heap of straw. But I found 
some comfort in a bit of cold gammon, an:’ bread 
and cheese they brought me, which was enough better 
than the jail victuals. It was the latter part of Au¬ 
gust that five of the prisoners was taken out and 
hanged. One of them was a grand minister, Mr. 
George Burroughs, who they condemned because he 
had almost the strength of a giant, which he must 
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have got from the powers of darkness, for he was 
real slim and slender made. But never shall I forget 
the awful 22d of September. Then we was all sum¬ 
moned to look out and see eight of our miserable 
comrades marched to the gallows. 

“ First walked Martha Corey, paler than ashes, 
whose husband had been pressed to death with heavy 
weights, because he refused to plead when he was 
indicted before the Honourable Court. The next was 
Mary Easty, who writ the most beautiful letter to the 
judges and ministers, declaring her innocence, and who 
when she took the last leave of her husband, and 
children, and friends, was said to look as calm and 
holy as an angel. Close behind, come Goody Parker, 
with her hood partly drawn over her face, and her lips 
moving in prayer; and Ann Pudeator, with the large 
tears, like hail-stones, rolling down her face; and 
Margaret Scott, with the ruddy bloom still upon her 
cheeks, whom all the young men had so admired for 
her beauty. There was Wilmot Reed, too, with 
whom I had played at Bchool, and Goodman Ward- 
well, who was accused by his own wife and daughter, 
and a broken-hearted man he seemed, with his head 
hanging down upon his breast. Last of all, with a 
fresh goodly countenance, walked Mary Parker, 
stepping lightly, as if she knew she was about to rise 
above her enemies, to a heavenly home. She it was 
who spake so bold to the Rev. Mr. Noyes, when he 
bade her confess the sin of witchcraft. ■ I am no 
more a witch than you are a wizard: and if you take 
away my life, God will give you blood to drink.’— 
Oh! how my heart sank within me, and cold chills 
ran through all my veins, to see them walking along 
with the bright sun, and the clear blue sky over their 
heads, which they was never more to behold. And 
I said to myself, make haste, and get out of this 
strong hold, or you will be dealt with in like manner. 
In the afterpart of that memorable day, there came a 
pious, good minister, to preach to the poor prisoners, 
and exhort them to search into the plague of their 
own hearts, while yet it was a time of hope. We, 
in the upper story, flocked together into the largest 
cell to hear him. He spoke exceeding well, and had 
a wonderful smooth delivery, but had only got as far 
as sixteenthly, when down fell Molly Lacey in a fit, 
a curious, talking creature, who had charged both 
her mother and grandmother, with witchcraft, and 
got them both into jail with her. Down she fell, 
calling out the name of Mr. Willard, a grand Boston 
minister, and the names of some of the highest powers 
of the state, saying they had a commission from the 
prince of darkness to afflict her, and to bum her flesh 
from her bones, with fire. Great was the stir, indeed; 
and when I saw the jailer was as busy as the rest on 
’em, I watched my chance, and glided down stairs, 
like a sperrit. But when I reached the second story, 
the door was locked so tight, that the old dragon 
himself could not start it. I made for the window, 
through which we had looked at the poor, condemned 
people in the morning, and lo! it was left a little 
open, to admit a morsel of air. ‘Jehiel Wiggles- 
worth!’ said I, • cast yourself down from thence. Is 
not it as well to grind your bones to powder, as to 
have your neck stretched by these Philistines ?’ So, 
I snatched up the minister’s broad-brimmed hat, which 
had been left on the stairway, and thrust it on my 
head, thinking I would not go into etarnity with a 
broken skull, if I could help it. But what do you 
think appeared, just at that critical minute ? A huge 


load of hay, passing directly under, and nobody in 
sight. As quick as thought, I leaped down upon it, 
and kiver’d myself up in the cutest manner. The 
boy who drove, was wandering along in front, and 
gazing around, but hearing a strange sound, as I 
plunged down, gave his cattle a stroke or two, and 
said, 1 Gee up, Dimond, what d’ye start for ? D’ye 
see any Salem witches ?’ Then, whistling, he went 
on with his load, while the sweet smell of the new- 
mown hay, and the fresh air, that I had not breathed 
so long, and the thought that I had got out of that 
dismal den of lamentation, though but for one half 
hour, even if they dragged me back the next, made 
both my heart and head so lightish, that I could 
scarcely keep from outright singing and shouting, 
But I took good care to hold the minister’s hat well 
under the hay, lest some of his parishioners might 
know it, and hunt me out. I observed the boy, after 
a while, to be looking round, and calling ‘ Jehu!— 
Jehu!’ Thinks I to myself, Jehu and Jehiel are pretty 
much alike. So when we’d got past the house where 
I used to live, I takes courage, and says, ‘ What do 
you want ? Don’t ye see that I’m up here on the hay ?’ 

1 On the hay!’ said he. 1 How in the world did ye 
get there and I not know it ?’ 1 Why forty people 
might have got up and down, and stole half the hay 
too, while you have been loitering along, gazing at 
every thing, and every body.’ ‘ You ha’n’t done all 
your arrants, have ye?’ ‘Yes, indeed, long ago.’ 

* Well, then, get down and drive the team. Don’t 
you know master said, Tim, you must drive till you 
get through the thickest of Salem town, and when 
Jehu has done my business there, he shall see to the 
cattle. So, make haste and come down, for I'm as 
tired as a dog.’ ‘And don’t you think I’m tired too, 
trotting through all the lanes like a camel, while you 
have been lounging along, more asleep than awake?’ 

‘ I declare you shall get down now, Jehu,’ said the 
lad, beginning to climb up the load. 1 I’ll tell you what 
it is, Tim,’ said I, ‘ the great pitchfork is here, and 
if you come up before I give you leave, I’ll catch 
you on it. But if you'll only drive fast and good, 
until we get out of sight of them housen yonder, I’ve 
a clever cling-stone peach here, that I'll give you, 
and you shall ride all the rest of the way.’ ‘ 0 yes, 
to be sure, out of sight of them housen! why that 
a’n’t a quarter of a mile from the place where the 
man lives that’s bought the rowin. You’re a real 
cross-grain’d beast, to make me do more than master 
says.’ So he walked along, muttering. When we’d 
got about through the thick settled part, I called out 
suddenly, * Oh! what a wretch I am, to forget. Run, 
Tim, run, as fast as ever you can, to Squire Larkins’ 
store, at the second comer, and bring a small bottle 
of sperrit, I left standing on the horse-block. I'm 
awful afeard somebody has drink’d it up, afore now. 
Come, gallop, that’s a good fellow, and if you happen 
to take a small swig out on’t, I won’t tell master.’ 
Off he set, like a catamount, and no sooner was he 
out of sight, than I was down, and a running faster 
than he, for I was dumb afeard that he’d meet the 
real Jehu, and both together take after me, like Jehu 
of old, pursuing the false prophets. I struck into the 
woods and hid till after dark, and then took the road, 
and travelled right manfully all night. It made me 
down-hearted to think I could not go to father’s, as 
I know that was the fust place that naturally sarch 
sifter me, and I seemed to be in a worse box than 
the returning prodigal. While I was doubting where 
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to shape my course, I remembered that cousin Jeho- 
shaphat Jones, who hod always been a true frind, had 
hired himself out to some Huguenot bodies, who 
lived in an out-of-the-way sort of a hole, and thought 
if I could once get there, I might stand a good chance 
to be hid, in such an outlandish abode. So I turned 
my steps hitherward. But O, the torment of hunger 
that I've endured. Sometimes I have thought I could 
e’enamost bite a sheep’s head off, and eat it with all 
the wool om But I have not been altogether easy 
in my mind, for fear the bears should eat me, when 
I dropped asleep in the woods, or some ugly rattle¬ 
snake give me a mortal wound, or the beastly Indians 
start out from behind some bush, and scalp me, Yet 
have I been led through the wilderness in safety, 
through help from above. I hope the precious mi¬ 
nister that I left preaching in the Salem jail, will for¬ 
give me for hooking his hat. Its broad brim has 
been of vast use to me, to dip up water from brooks, 
and fend off the rain and musquitoes, How real 
thankful I was, at last, to see a light glimmering 
here, and looking through the cracks of the corn- 
house, to be sure that it was Cousin Jehoshaphat, by 
the side of a great pile of ripe ears. I doubt whether 
the poor creatures who were drowning in the flood¬ 
time, could have been much joyfuller to have set their 
feet in Noah’s ark, than I to behold my blood rela¬ 
tion, and stretch my weary limb3 on this floor.” 
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When the narrator closed his recital, all his audi¬ 
tors expressed warm sympathy for his troubles, and 
congratulation on his deliverance; and hastened to 
provide him with fitting refreshment, and a place of 
repose. It was afterwards decided to offer him re¬ 
fuge among them, with such compensation for his 
services as should be deemed satisfactory, until “ the 
indignation might be overpast.” For some time after 
this miserable delusion had subsided, he remained 
among the Huguenot colonists, grateful for their kind- 
ness, and pleased with their gentle manners, and 
reasonable requisitions. 

Afterwards, returning to his native villages, he 
settled for life, in those peaceful agricultural employ, 
ments to which his ancestors had been inured. He 
dwelt in rural comfort and happiness, and enjoyed the 
respect of his neighbours and friends. Some linger, 
ing of superstition, continued through life to mingle 
with that shrewdness and simplicity which so often 
mark the Yankee character, and when in long winter 
evenings, beside a blazing fire, he recounted to his 
astonished children, the evils to which he had been 
exposed, and from which he was so mercifully res. 
cued, he never failed to bespeak their heartfelt grati¬ 
tude, that they had never been brought under the 
domination of the powers of darkness, or the sore sin 
of witchcraft. 
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A description of Madeira, however sober and matter 
of feet, must appear overcharged to one whose eyes 
have not been feasted with the actual scene. While 
reading the accounts of others you are apt to accuse 
them of indulging their fancy at the expense of the 
credulity of the untravelled; while visiting the scene 
yourself, the picture, before condemned as over¬ 
wrought and too highly coloured, seems flat and in¬ 
sipid, and unworthy of the superb original. In fact, 
the attempt to delineate or describe prospects of the 
magnificent kind which strike the eye on every side, 
is apt to prove abortive, from the very consciousness 
that no effort of the pencil or pen can do justice to 
the subject. I will not attempt, therefore, to enter 
into a detail of the beauties which fascinate all ama¬ 
teurs of fine scenery, when approaching the island, 
as we did, in the morning; headland after headland 
opens to the view successively, presenting in every 
change of bearing some new wonder of form or 
effect, until, at length, upon anchoring in the road- 
stead of Funchal, the eye luxuriates rather than re¬ 
poses on a rare combination of these noble elements, 
as if nature had condescended, for once, to show the 
painter what she could do when disposed to try her 
hand at composition. From the isolated crag with 
its topling castle, known by the plain name of Loo 
Rock, upward over the compact city, its towers and 
belfrys; still upward over delicious gardens, mountain 
villas, and fortified heights, to the convent of 11 Our 
Lady of the Mountain,” its neighbouring glen shrouded 
in mist, and the cloud capped peaks which back it, 
all is in the highest degree beautiful and grand. Not¬ 
withstanding all these allurments of the picturesque, 
(“ Our Lady of the Mountain” forgive us!) we took a 
travelling heretic’s advice to visit the convent of Santa 
Clara, tempted by his pathetic description of the early 
love and cruel disappointments of the fair Maria Cle¬ 
mentina. I will not repeat her history, which, be¬ 
sides furnishing Mr. C—e with an episode to his 
lively narrative, has already become a more than 
u twice told tale,” in the hands of those who wander 
to and fro through the earth, following the chasse aux 
lions. It is rather unfortunate that the gleanings 
which these good people employ as materials for a 
piquant chapter, should inflict such serious inconve¬ 
nience upon the subject of their admiration or sym¬ 
pathy. Such, we are told, has been the case with the 
fair Clementina, who, besides having the canker of 
“ hope deferred” prey upon her “ damask cheek,” has 
also had the misfortune, since the publication of “Six 
Months in the West Indies,” to suffer under a rather 
inconvenient state of notoriety. Young ladies on 
their travels regularly incorporate the fair nun’s his¬ 
tory in their journals; “ the course of true love never 
does run smooth,” as regularly serving as a motto, 
blotting as they write each page with sympathetic 
tears; not such, I trow, u as live in an onion,” but 

11 Pearls from diamonds dropt;” 

while travelling bachelors, and suceptible naval officers, 
during their sojourn at Madeira, dream of nothing less 

OQ* 


than an escalade of the convent, and the triumphal 
bearing off of Maria Clementina, bongre malgre; for¬ 
getting entirely that the lady’s affections have been 
pre-engaged, even supposing her otherwise at liberty. 
Nay, the staid chaplains of the fleet do not, I fear, 
entirely escape the contagion; at all events, they are 
perceptibly warmer in their denunciations of monastic 
institutions. The fair Clementina, as may be sup¬ 
posed, has not been particularly benefitted by all this 
expression of sympathy, on the contrary, at first it 
only served to subject her to stricter surveillence; the 
fever, however, had in some measure abated when we 
arrived, and, it is but fair to add, that like most evils 
it was not entirely unmixed with good, as it increased 
the custom of the fair sisterhood of Santa Clara, who 
offer for bale, to all curious travellers who seek tidings 
of sister Clementina, or desire, perchance, to com¬ 
pare her charms with the vivid description of the en¬ 
raptured author above mentioned, a great variety of 
artificial flowers, made of plumage of every hue, by 
their own delicate hands, the profits of which are ap¬ 
propriated to charitable purposes. While we were 
discussing the relative merits of some sprigs of myrtle 
which, at first sight, would have taken in a botanist 
or a humming bird, be they never so knowing, the 
lioness appeared, encaged, aB such dangerous animals 
ought to be, within the bars of the grille through 
which the sisterhood are permitted occasionally to 
hold converse with this wicked world, in presence 
of the Abbess. In sooth, the pleasure we derived 
from finding ourselves in presence of the fair nun 
was not unmixed with disappointment, and I am 
afraid that our countenances betrayed as much, as the 
good Abbess hastened to assure us that the lady to 
whom we were introduced was none other than the 
veritable Clementina. Unless deceived by the inter¬ 
position of the aforesaid envious grille , she was about 
three or four and twenty; not without her pretensions 
to good looks certainly, but so little like her portrait 
charmant by Mr. C—e, even in the important points 
of complexion, and in the colour of her hair and 
eyes, as to be by no means «all our fancy painted 
her.” 

The kinsman of the author of “ Christabel” may 
have depicted Maria Clementina as “beautiful ex¬ 
ceedingly,” through the mere exuberance of fancy, 
which sometimes runs in families; or the good Ab- 
bess may have practised a pious fraud upon us by 
substituting for the far-famed recluse, some staid 
“votarist of St. Clare,” who had never “doubted the 
blessedness of a nun’s life,” or meditated matrimony. 
This point was still undecided when we took leave of 
the convent under a shower of “ adios ,” and good 
wishes, from the charitable sisterhood, whose good 
will we had taken care to secure, by purchasing each 
a boquet of flowers, fragrant only it is true with the 
odour of sanctity, but still an unwithering souvenir of 
their ingenuity and taste. 

After leaving Santa Clara, the remainder of the 
morning was spent in an attempt to sketch the city 
from beyond a noble aqueduct on the west side which 
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receives the winter torrents from the heights and con- 
ducts them to the sea. It forms a beautiful fore¬ 
ground, the eye being carried along toward the bay 
by a canal,-crossed here and there by light bridges of 
a single arch, and bordered by perfectly smooth roads, 
in the rugged neighbourhood of which the cane and 
the vine, the waving banana, the orange, citron, cac¬ 
tus, pomegranate, myrtle, and geranium, and a thou¬ 
sand rarer plants, are scattered with a profusion which, 
accustomed as we are to see them nurtured as ex¬ 
otics, we could hardly realize. Just across the aque¬ 
duct, an abrupt hill rises majestically, its summit 
crowned by a stately castle relieving boldly against 
the clear sky. Lower down the eminence terminates 
in a precipice which wouldshame the famed Tarpeian; 
and then the city with its spires, and towers, and 
peaked, roofs, interspersed in all directions with tufts 
of foliage, is seen reposing at the foot of the steep, 
and sloping gradually towards the graceful curve of 
the beach. In the distance, a mountain ridge sprin¬ 
kled with gay quintas and terraces, ends in a long 
grey headland stretching into the sea, beyond which, 
sleeping on the horizon and scarcely interrupting the 
faint outline of water and sky, lie the islands called 

The Deserters.” 

During our rambles we were accosted by a pretty 
little girl, about twelve or thirteen years old, who 
asked charity of us in the name of the blessed Virgin, 
in a way that opened our hearts and purses spon¬ 
taneously, and induced us to inquire her history. 
We were told that she is the daughter of a beggar 
who, though blind himself, contrived to find favour in 
the eyes of a fair lady of family, and espoused her. 
They live together upon love and charity in a rustic 
cave, irom which this unhappy child is sent to mor¬ 
tify the pride of her wealthy relations, by begging her 
daily bread in the streets. Entreaties and promises 
have been ineffectually exhausted upon the mother to 
induce her to permit them to educate and clothe the 
child as one of their own; the romantic dame is in¬ 
exorable, and rejects all their offers, rejoicing in the 
opportunity of vexing her proud relatives, and in the 
society of her dear blind beggarman. I must leave 
to my fair and charitable countrywomen the task of 
deciding, with all due allowance for the effect of a 
sentimental atmosphere, whether the lady deserves 
most to be locked up in a madhouse or immortalized 
in a ballad. 

Every body in Madeira said we must visit the 
Corral; and though this might have been a sufficient 
reason to induce a testy traveller doggedly to resolve 

to reject the advice,-as Major H-did when too 

strongly urged to see and admire Philadelphia’s hy¬ 
draulic lion at Fairmount; the hospitalities of our 
advisers induced us to give them credit for good taste 
as well as good cheer, and, nothing doubting, a strong 
party was soon raised for the jaunt. As soon as our 
intention was made known at the inn, the proprietors 
of all the quadrupeds in the city blockaded and be¬ 
sieged the door with ready harnessed beasts, from 
among which we endeavored at first to select as many 
of the best looking as we required. This, however, 
from the kicking and struggling of the animals, and 
the vociferation of their conductors, was quite impos¬ 
sible ; so, taking a military view of the question, we 
mounted the nearest saddle at hand and making a 
bold push through the milee, at the peril of our 
limbs galloped off at full speed, each cavalier followed 
by. a squire on foot, shouting and pricking on his 


steed at every step with a long staff Bhod with iron. 
The horses are of a stout muscular breed, not unlike 
the Canada ponies, and the guides the lightest and 
most active men I have ever met with. They are 
clad in a cotton shirt, and trowsers of the same ma¬ 
terial descending to the knee, below which their legs 
are bare: their feet are protected by a rough sort of 
moccasin of raw hide. A Chinese looking cap, of 
blue cloth, terminating in a stiff pointed tail, and 
having ears of red cloth fancifully curled up on either 
side, is worn with a dandyish air, rather more one 
would think for ornament than use. Your runner, 
thus equipped, Bpares you all exercise of whip and 
spur, seizing your horse by the tail, and following you 
like the short skirted danseuse in Tam 0‘Shanter, 

11 Wi-moay an eldritch akrcech aadhollou,” 

at every rale of velocity, and over ground as various, 
thirty mortal miles without once complaining of 
fatigue, on the contrary, using his pike liberally when¬ 
ever on good ground your steed slackens his pace,and 
all for the moderate reward of two dollars, hire of 
beast included. 

After leaving the outskirts of Funchal, our road 
was down hill for some time; then we crossed a 
bridge over the dry bed of a torrent, through a fine 
chesnut grove, and over the long spur of the immense 
ridge we were to ascend. Here the road took a turn, 
leading upward in a general sense, but over the most 
impossible looking inequalities imaginable, gradually 
narrowing until there was only room enough to pass 
in single file. The whole mountain gorge was now 
in view, extending inland for twelve or fourteen miles, 
and looking as if the bed of the great deep had been 
laid bare. The extreme height of the range is said 
to be between five and six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and we were threading our way 
along a ledge at least two.thirds up the steep. The 
peaks above us intercepted the passing clouds as they 
sailed along; while beneath our feet and over the 
tops of trees which would serve for masts for some 
“ tall admiral,” and chaotic pyramids of rocks, every 
object could be distinctly seen at the bottom of the 
glen, imbued with the amethystine tone of distance so 
rarely observed in a perpendicular sense, as to create 
surprise. Pausing at times to enjoy the full grandeur 
of the scene, we looked back upon our ocean home, 
which appeared as tranquil as if put upon its dignity 
in presence of these solemn hills; there was no line 
to mark the horizon, sea and sky melting together in 
one pale azure tone, and the broad canvass of the 
freighted ships, here and there dotting its surface, 
looked no larger than the sail of the fisher’s bark. 
We soon came to a point in our route which would 
have satisfied the most ardent lover of strong sensa¬ 
tions. I have already said that there was no room 
in many places for two to ride abreast, here there was 
hardly enough for one, and the path shelved with such 
sudden inclination as to make us rein up instinctively 
for fear of a Btumble. The guides, however, insisted 
upon our slackening our bridles entirely, and we aban¬ 
doned ourselves to their experience of the road, and 
to the sagacity of our sure-footed poneys. The latter 
appeared perfectly conscious of the peril of a single 
false step, pricking up their ears and leaning inward 
towards the cliff, (evidently to ensure the only chance 
in case of a fall,) and thus descending cautiously to 
an abrupt angle, which seemed at first sight to cut off 
our progress entirely, but which we rounded safely 
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and found ourselves on less ticklish ground, new won¬ 
ders of mountain grandeur bursting upon our view, 
and exclamations of the most unaffected surprise and 
admiration from our lips. Just at the bend an old 
forest tree springing from the road side, almost hori¬ 
zontally, stretched its gnarled branches over the very- 
tops of its taller and straighter fellows, which had 
taken root far beneath it. The « melancholy Jaques” 
would have “ moralized the spectacle,” reflecting upon 
the advantages of fortuitous position, the sometimes 
crookedness of elevated, and the disregarded erect¬ 
ness of humble station on the hill of life; but we were 
more engrossed by our guide’s story of the only acci¬ 
dent which had taken place within his recollection. 
A horse stumbled and was dashed in pieces thousands 
of feet beneath the path, while his rider, a small boy, 
was safely lodged in the top of a friendly tree, and 
escaped unhurt. These little recitals are extremely 
refreshing just as you are threading your way along, 
totally unable to help yourself, and not daring to con¬ 
fess that you have less nerve than your companions. 
Even a berth, like that of the child in the nursery 
rhyme, “ upon the tree top” is not to be expected, 
according to the doctrine of chances. 

At length we reached the Corral itself, the valley 
expanding into a vast basin, out of which an isolated 
peak reared its ragged crest to the level upon which 
we stood. .Beyond was the vista of the double ridge 
of mountains with the deep glen between, and along 
the acclivity on our left, a yellowish line here and 
there revealing our dizzy path, where occasionally 
men and horses might be seen pursuing the uneven 
«tenor of their way,” like so many creeping things. 

Having already given the most striking points of 
the scene, en passant , I shall only describe the Corral 
as a wonderful assemblage of them all, and repeat my 


remark with regard to the scenery of Madeira gene¬ 
rally, that while the tamest account of its mountain 
splendor will appear inflated to one who has not seen 
it, the most vivid description read on the spot must 
seem flat and insipid. We took our lunch literally in 
the clouds, and while my comrades were seeking 
among the stones and plants some memorial of their 
visit, I tried to resolve the question so often advanced, 
whether the scene is above the painter’s art. The 
artist certainly should be a bold one, his canvass large, 
his pencil rapid and free, scorning mannerism of every 
kind, and sacrificing all littleness of detail to the 
unity of effect which such a subject demands. He 
must spread his air tints and sky like Claude ,* Salvator 
Rosa should be his guide for the cliffs and chasms; 
all this without losing sight of the great model before 
him. These are rare requisites, but such as alone 
can secure success in an attempt to transfer the Cor¬ 
ral to canvass. 

We returned to Funchal by the same path by which 
we came j a party which preceded us, however, found 
its way back by a more circuitous route, and assured 
us that we had 11 seen nothing.” Albeit somewhat 
mortified at this intelligence, we consoled ourselves 
by attributing some of their extacies to the propen¬ 
sity travellers have of underrating whatever they have 
seen in common with others, and magnifying those 
points which have escaped the notice of their less 
fortunate or less observant companions. Objects in 
these cases are always seen through different ends of 
their telescope. When I expatiate upon the beauties 
of Cintra, I am asked whether I heard the chime of 
bells at the Convent of Mafra; and when I speak of 
the Eternal City, some jealous wight waggishly in¬ 
quires if I have ever been to Balbec. 
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Then gently Ecan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennang wrong, 

To step aside is human.— Burns. 

But thou remorse 1 there is no charm, 

Thy sling, avenger, to disarm 1 
Vain ore bright suns and laughing skies, 

To soothe thy victim’s agonies: 

Tho heart once made thy burning throne, 

Still, while it beats, is thino alone.—.fl/rs. Hemans. 


It was midnight—the moon was shining clear and 
bright, and her soft and shadowy light fell upon one 
of the stately old mansions of England: a casement 
window in that mansion was open, and standing upon 
the terrace, her hand grasping the carved railing for 
support, was its noble lady. She was of high name, 
and lofty lineage, and of rare and surpassing loveli¬ 
ness j but there was sorrow stamped upon the brow 
of Aline Everard, and the long raven lashes were 
heavy with tears; the glossy blackness of the curls 
scattered over her snowy cheek, contrasted almost 
strangely with its exceeding whiteness; the small de- 
licately carved lips were tremulous with emotion, and, 
ever as that lady thought of the past, of the fearful 
present, her stately form was bowed with the anguish 
of bitter and contending feelings. A step sounded in 
the distance, and as she heard it, the colour came 
again into her pale cheek; a voice sounded in her 
ear, whose tones were as softest music—an arm was 
around her, and Aline Everard repulsed it not, though 
she was the wife of another! and he said, 

“Aline! all is ready—will you go with me now ?" 

«I will—it is too late for repentance." Yet as 
she spoke, that lady’s hands closed in her agony, till 
the slender nails pierced the flesh, and the blue veins 
stood out like small cords upon the white forehead. 
Then she turned to the window, and her voice was 
low and broken as she murmured, “ Let me look upon 
my child once more!” 

Alfred Delavel stood with her over the bed of the 
sleeping babe, and as he looked upon its soft and 
gentle beauty, he recoiled from the wrong they were 
about to inflict upon its head—but memory of that 
infant’s father came over his better feelings, and they 
withered as a flower before the hot wind of the desert. 
Aline knelt down and she wept long and bitterly; he 
who stood by her side,strove not to check her tears; 
they flowed on without restraint; but she rose at last, 
and she looked up with a fearful mingling of suppli¬ 
cation and despair, as she murmured, “ Grant, oh! 
my God, the blessing unto her, that her guilty parent 
may not ask for herself!” Delavel drew her arm 
within his own, and they went forth. Ay—she went 
forth, that wife and mother! Shame and remorse 
were struggling for mastery in her heart, the curse 
of her stem husband seemed already upon her: she 
had looked upon her tender baby of a year old—yet 
ehe had gone; but in her bosom were the stings of an 
accusing conscience, and they pierce to death! 

Aline Everard had been betrothed in early life, to 
Alfred Delavel; her attachment had been sanctioned 
by her parents, but a change in Delavel’s fortunes 
had induced her father to withdraw his consent, nay 


more, to break off the engagement, and dismiss him 
the house. No entreaties availed to change the de- 
termination of the obdurate parent, and insults the 
most unmerited were heaped upon the head of Dela- 
vel, till maddened, and desperate, he ceased from 
further importunity, and left the country. Gold was 
the god of Aline’s father; all her tears, her severe 
suffering, were as nothing in his eyes, compared to 
the horrors of a poor son-in.iaw. She was hurried 
into dissipation; and the weary round of pleasure 
over for a season, was forced, literally forced into a 
marriage with Luis Everard. She came to her hus¬ 
band, dowered with rank, and wealth, and peerless 
beauty—but with loathing, and ecom, and proud 
contempt for the man who would wed her, when her 
heart was in the keeping of another. A sullen apathy 
mingled with deep melancholy, seemed to brood over 
her spirit from the time of her marriage; she was at 
no trouble to conceal her feelings, believing her hus. 
band fully aware of them, at the time he had taken 
her for his wife. Luis Everard was a stem, haughty, 
but honourable man, his own attachment to Aline, 
which was far stronger than she dreamed of, and tho 
misrepresentations of her father, had blinded him to 
the truth. He knew little of women; his life had 
been given to study, he considered Aline a child, did 
not appreciate her character, and conceived her only 
like the rest of her sex, in being wilful and capricious, 
wnen the him dropped trom his eyes, and he knew 
if his young wife had a feeling towards him it was 
hate, he never by words of tenderness or acts of kind- 
ness, strove to win her to the path of love and duty. 
Disappointment hardened into stone all the softer 
feelings of his nature, he became harsh, gloomy, and 
suspicious, and life became a burden unto his wife, 
almost heavier than she could bear. Unexpectedly 
to both, Delavel and Aline met; traces of suffering 
were too legibly traced upon the fair face of the latter, 
to escape the notice of Delavel. He sought her out, 
he learned the truth, that her husband was a tyrant, 
and her home marred by scenes of sorrow and strife: 
from that hour to the night of their elopement he 
never swerved from his purpose, to make her his own. 
Alas! for Aline—she knew but little of the high 
principle that should have restrained and supported 
her, and made her strong in the path of duty. Hers 
had been a fashionable training; as much time as her 
mother could spare from amusement, she gave unto 
her child, and it generally sufficed for the well order- 
ing of the dressing department; as much principle as 
she could pick up in a boarding school, where all 
showy accomplishments were the chief objects at¬ 
tended to, fell to the lot of the unhappy Aline. She 
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was gifted with keen sensibility, her attachments were 
ardent, sincere, and most devoted: her love for Delavel 
had never changed, nay, it had grown stronger, because 
she was ever in secrecy and bitterness of heart, draw¬ 
ing the contrast between her husband, and him who 
had won her first affection. Aline did not possess the 
steady sense of right that would have enabled her to 
check such feelings, because they were sinful, she 
had no such strong restraining power within her—it 
had never been implanted. Reader, where was the 
guilt heaviest, and of the deepest dye—upon the 
heads of those who had launched her forth upon the 
ocean of existence, without rudder or sail, to gain a 
sheltering port, or upon her, young in years and the 
world’s experience, warm, and devoted in affection, 
blighted before her time, nnd entailing upon herself 
by her own act, long years of anguish and remorse. 

Much of what has been said concerning the early 
education of Aline, will apply to that of Alfred De- 
lavel’s, but his parents died when he was still a very 
young man, and he became his own master long ere 
he was fit to guide the rein of life’s fiery chariot. 

When Luis Everard returned to his forsaken home, 
his wrath was fierce, and for a time ungovernable, 
and he vowed in the bitterness of his soul, that his 
daughter should grow up to curse the name, and hate 
the memory of her mother. He was not a man to 
yield long to any violent exhibition of passion, after 
the first burst of anger and suffering was over, he 
became as he had been, save that his mood was 
sterner, gloomier, more repulsive in its coldness than 
before. The fugitives were beyond his reach, he 
could obtain no tidings of them; he sought a divorce 
and obtained it. Soon after, he received a newspaper 
containing the account of Aline’s marriage to her 
lover, and under the announcement was written “ De- 
laYel," evidently in his own handwriting. Everard 
crushed the paper in his clenched hand, and his teeth 
ground together, while over his face spread that 
ashen and deadly hue, that is so fearful in the strong 
man, moved by great and agonizing emotion; but he 
spoke not; whatever he endured, it was in silence. 
From that time he plunged into politics. It was a 
relief to mental inquietude, to yield himself up to the 
intense excitement and absorbing interest engendered 
by political life, and he was again a comparatively 
happy man. But once more he heard of the fugitives, 
and only once for many years; an old, eccentric, and 
capricious man, uncle to Delavel, had died, leaving 
him his fortune. It had been claimed and taken pos¬ 
session of by Delavel, and further tidings of him or 
his after fate, came not to Luis Everard, until his hair 
was whitened with age, and his heart weary of the 
world’s bitterness and strife. 
********* 
Twenty years are gone, and she who slept an in¬ 
fant in the cradle, when her mother forsook her 
home and husband, has grown into years of woman- 
hood. And beautiful, very beautiful was Leora Eve¬ 
rard ! She had the raven tresses, and snowy skin 
of that false mother, eyes dark as night, but brilUant 
as an evening star; pure and lofty in expression, yet 
touched by the soft and gentle tenderness that formed 
the crowning charm in her character. Her mouth 
was small and delicately formed, and the smile it 
wore might have lighted up the face of the Peri 
“ when her task was done 1” Household love was 
around the path of Leora, and it guarded her with an 
unseen, but powerful spell, from all things that could 


shadow her happiness. To the father that child was 
dearer than life, and all that rendered life of value. 
None might sound the depths of his love, the pent-up 
feelings of a life lime were poured into this only 
channel, and the stream was mighty and strong: yet 
even as he cherished her, did he hate the mother, and 
he never forgot the determination he had formed in 
the first moments of vengeance. He taught his child 
as part of her duty to himself, to hate also; and Le¬ 
ora, who loved all created things, from the tiny flower 
by the way side, to the noble father and guardian of 
her youth, turned with feelings of horror and dislike, 
from all mention of the name and memory of her 
mother. The widowed sister of Everard, Mrs. Castle- 
more, had supplied to Leora her place—far more than 
supplied, for she had implanted the principles the un¬ 
fortunate Aline never possessed. As proud as her 
brother, Mrs. Castlemore could never forgive the 
shame brought upon their house, by the guilty wife; 
she never palliated or excused her conduct, and on 
the mind of Leora, a strong impression was made by 
this course of conduct; in all other instances, Mrs. 
Castlemore was gentle in judgment, lenient, and cha¬ 
ritable ; in this case she went beyond her brother in 
language of stern condemnation. Only in language 
be it remembered; it were hard to have gone beyond 
Luis Everard in thought, but his words to Leora were 
brief; yet she remembered to her dying hour every 
one he had ever spoken to her, of the mother that 
had forsaken her in helpless infancy. 

We have said that Everard became a politician; 
his opponent, and often a successful one, too, was 
Morton Clare, a man of great wealth, but not very 
elevated character, who lived in the same neighbour¬ 
hood: bitter feelings were engendered in the minds 
of both, by their constant and fierce rivalry, and 
these feelings were strengthened into something veiy 
like hate, in the bosom of Everard, by the ostenta¬ 
tious and vulgar triumphs of Clare. An election of 
member for the House of Commons was fast ap¬ 
proaching—they were opposing candidates. The time 
and attention of Everard was wholly absorbed, every 
feeling was roused, and he poured out his gold like 
water, that he might win the prize; it was one he had 
long aimed at; but that wish was secondary to the 
intense desire he felt to defeat Clare. At this junc¬ 
ture, Mrs. Castlemore proposed to visit Italy in com¬ 
pany with some English friends, where he could join 
them, when his political contest was over. Everard 
consented; and Leora and Mrs. Castlemore left 
England. The health of the latter had been for some 
time previous in rather a precarious state; travelling 
instead of benefittine, was found to be injurious, and 
they arranged their affairs for a sojourn of some 
length in Florence. A furnished house was rented, 
and something of a home feeling came over the 
wanderers, as English friends gathered around, to bid 
them welcome. The health of Mrs. Castlemore be¬ 
came decidedly better, the climate agreed with her, 
and the physician urged a stay of some months, to 
make certain the cure so fortunately begun. It would 
be some time, however, before Everard could join 
them, and his sister declined making further arrange¬ 
ments for the present; trusting to find her health as 
good as usual, by the time Mr. Everard wished to 
return to England. 

Among their earliest visiters was Frederic Clare, 
the only son of Morton Clare; he shared in none 
of his father’s feelings of animosity, had always been 
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a visiter, though a rare one at the Everard’s. Appa¬ 
rently, Luis Everard had never resented to the son 
the conduct of the father; true, he was cold in his 
demeanour, but as such was his usual manner towards 
every one, the females of his family had no knowledge 
of his real feelings. ’ It was difficult for Everard to 
separate the father - and son—an only child, the re¬ 
presentative of the honours and ancient name of the 
house of Clare—what was he, in point of interest, 
different from his father ? If he had been of charac. 
ter as ordinary, attainments as contemptible, and 
pursuits as vulgar as Morton Clare, no other feeling 
would have been excited, Bave contempt—political 
strife, fierce rivalty, too frequently bordering upon 
personal insult, had caused the hate of Everard to the 
elder Glare, and he was ashamed to acknowledge to 
those around him, how strongly they influenced him 
to dislike the unoffending son. His very advantages 
as the son of Morton Clare, only rendered him more 
obnoxious; and while he admitted to himself that 
meeting man to man, he should have liked and ad¬ 
mired him, being what he was, he hated him, though 
in secret. Frederic Clare was blessed with a mother 
immeasurably superior to the husband a needy father 
had induced her to marry. Frederic had been her 
sole Companion through a life of much trial, and her 
-"vigorous intellect and earnest love combined, had 
made him worthy to be such for ever. He possessed 
rare personal beauty, yet, not a shade of vanity sul. 
lied his noble character, his mother had taught him 
its proper value; his mind was highly cultivated, but 
untinctured by the least desire to make parade of the 
rich stores he had garnered during a life of silent, 
and unostentatious application. His manners were 
marked by dignity, and something of reserve, but to 
those near and dear to him, this passed away before 
the influence of a mind, full of sunny thoughts, and 
bright imaginings. Frederic Clare was a welcome 
visiter to the Everards, he came ditect from England, 
and local news was most acceptable to them; he had 
indeed come to escape the election; much of his fa. 
father’s conduct he disapproved of, without possessing 
influence over him to change it; and to Morton Clare 
it was rather a relief to have him out of the way at 
that particular time. 

Frederic had passed that period of life when men 
are apt to fall foolishly and madly in love; he was 
five and twenty; “ life’s fitful fever,” its early begin¬ 
ning at least had cooled down with him; he looked 
soberly on the world, and the things therein. He 
had seen much of women, and he somewhat doubted 
the sincerity of many professions that fell softly on 
his ear; he remembered his wealth, and he thought 
the charm was there. Leora Everard made no pro¬ 
fessions, far from it! The tones of her voice were 
sweet as the music of the singing bird, but glad and 
joyous as the merriest maid’s beneath the skies of 
sunny Italy! Her eye sparkled as brightly, her step 
bounded as lightly, and her Blight form was away 
among the trees and flowers, a very child in her 
bounding sense of enjoyment. The young loved and 
trusted her; the old smiled upon her; and the poor 
blessed her, as they named her the fair English maiden 
of the open heart. To Frederic Clare Bhe was a 
study and a marvel; it was strange to him that the 
world had not destroyed the child-like innocence and 
purity of her character. He did not know how care¬ 
fully the father and aunt had guarded against Buch a 
consequence—Leora had not been allowed to mingle 
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indiscriminately in gay society, encountering the 
“ painted sepulchres” in woman’s form, that tarnish 
and 'destroy the fair structure of social intercourse. 
Her associations were limited, and in her own choice 
of intimate companions, principle bad been her guide. 
It is the “ fair outward seeming” in those of their 
own sex, that win upon the affections of young girls, 
without consideration being given to the weightier 
matter of character; friendships are formed, which do 
not often end without unpleasant consequences; to 
this may be attributed in a great degree, the short 
duration of excessive intimacies: if more regard were 
had to a virtuous and well ordered mind, and less to 
a face ofbeauty and insinuating manners, the reproach 
might be done away with, that friendship in a young 
girl is never faithful. Frederic Clare had been a 
close observer of women, and his observations had 
all tended to the same conclusion, that women of the 
world, mixing much in society, were acting a part, i 
one they believed most likely to advaricc their own 
interests; veiling their real character studiously from 
view, they wore upon the surface the Jdmblance of all 
that was good and excellent, while beneath, were the 
bitter waters of envy, repining, and discontent! And 
so it will continue to be while woman attaches ideal 
value to wealth, while she is. taught to consider mar¬ 
riage thennd,.and aim of her existence. If she were 
allowed the;g qppjit of education, in its noblest and 
most extenSm^ateuhdr and better feelings w&uld 
arise, and-llifljpvhidh so often works misery to man, 
and shame" tobiierself, would pass away for ever. 
There was a'ralef season, when Clare looked upon 
Leora, and believed he had met with a new specimen 
of the sex; he doubted if he saw her in her truo cha. 
racter; he fancied it was one put on, yet which be¬ 
came her singularly well. His eyes were opened to 
his error, by her indifference to himself; true, she 
always welcomed him with a smile, because he was 
her countryman; but there were others, who were 
of lighter mood than Frederic Clare, who loved the 
merry laugh and jest; and ever to these Leora turned, 
for they afforded amusement and plqasure. And he 
watched her long and earnestly, when she could not 
dream of scrutiny; always he found her true to her- 
self; gentle and womanly, and without the faintest 
shadow of deception, to 6ully the beauty of her cha¬ 
racter. “ I have found one, like unto my mother, 
when I had given up the task as hopeless!’’ was the 
inward thought of Clare; and his heart reproached 
him that he had ever dared to doubt Leora. In the 
world deceit had encountered him at every step—the 
bright and beautiful, the proud, the high born, the 
cringing and the base, had all alike deceived; the 
world had taught him to doubt, but not to disbelieve 
in virtue; knowledge of his mother saved him from 
that lost and fatal error. It is true, that he had 
hitherto thought of truth and sincerity in woman, as 
something afar-off, and beyond his reach, something 
not met with in the daily walks of life, and his expe¬ 
rience in the elevated position he occupied in society, 
almost warranted such belief. 

Pass we over three months; the lime spent in 
Florence. The health of Mrs. Castlemore was en¬ 
tirely re-established, and Luis Everard was almost 
hourly expected from England. He had communi¬ 
cated to his family, without comment, the result of 
the election—“Morton Clare was the successful 
candidate”—all the fiery passions of his nature had 
been roused into action during that fierce contest; he 
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would have given life itself for victory—terrible and 
overwhelming was the disappointment, his spirit was 
for a season crushed beneath the stroke; he cursed 
the world and the world’s hollow falseness, and turned 
away in disgust and gloom, from every object that 
lighted his pathway, save Leora, Her he sought, but 
his feelings were a secret to his child and sister, per¬ 
chance he was at heart ashamed of the bitter and 
increasing animosity he bore to Clare; be it as it 
may, in his letters there was no mention of his rival's 
name, and the result of their long struggle was allu¬ 
ded to without anger, or emotion. The evening 
before he arrived in Florence, Frederic Clare and 
Leora were alone together, they were sitting upon a 
balcony running along the second story, in front of 
the mansion; the moon rode pale, and clear, and 
high, beyond them, like some vestal queen surrounded 
by her myriad worshippers, the stars, A change had 
comq .o’er, the maiden—a deeper tenderness was in 
the large, dark, shining eyes—a softer, more subdued, 
yet happier glance: and over Clare there had passed 
change also; long and tenderly his eye rested upon 
Leoraj hnd there was mingled in its glad expression, 
trust and confidence—he wa3 loved at last! How 
often had he dreamed of some such hour as this, and 
in waking moments stifled the hope as vain and im¬ 
probable ! Yet was she his, in her youth and rare 
loveliness; in her innocence and truth; he had read 
her mind as that of a child, ere it has learned the 
meaning of disguise, and the heart of Frederic Clare 
was at rest. Of many things they spoke, as they 
sat there together, and often of the absent Everard: 
it is true, there were moments when misgivings of evil 
came over the mind of Clare—a father’s interference 
and opposition, but these were faint and soon ban¬ 
ished; he would not believe Everard could destroy 
the happiness of his only child; and he turned from 
these thoughts to other and brighter ones, 

11 Leora 1 what a night is this—so calm, and still, 
and beautiful. Hoes it not almost tempt you to wish 
our abiding place were here for ever ?” 

“No!” said the maiden, and she smiled, “ not all 
the splendour of Italia’s sky can bring forgetfulness 
of England—my English home! Oh 1 do you not 
remember it ? The stately trees, older by years and 
years than I am—the park stretching away'in the 
far distance, and the little stream, that like a thread 
of silver wound its way among the tiny flowers, and 
graceful shrubbery—these things are all before me 
now, and if the golden sunsets of this bright land, 
linger not upon them, they are encircled by old fa¬ 
miliar memories, and they will twine round my heart 
for ever.” 

“ Right! my own Leora!” was the answer; “ love 
of country and of home, is a bright image in the 
heart of woman, and she should ever guard and che¬ 
rish it. But they say, Leora, « in story and in song,’ 
that love is stronger and more passionate, beneath 
the blue sky of Italy, than in our cold northern isle; 
shall we not linger here, that ours may continue unto 
the end, the same that it is now ?” Then there was 
a pause for a moment, and by the pale moonlight, 
Clare saw the colour deepen upon Leora’s face, as 
she answered: 

“ Bo you fear change in yourself or me ? Oh! 
Clare, that doubt was not for my love!” 

“For neither—I have doubted thy sex, Leora,but 
never thee, thou art noble in character, pure and up¬ 
right, yet full of all gentle and womanly feelings; and 


thou art like unto one that I honour, and love next 
to thee—my mother! Bless thee, my own Leora, 
that you have consented to become her child; many 
sorrows she has had through a long life, and affection 
such as you could feel towards her, would compen¬ 
sate for much trial.” 

Tears gathered into the eyes of the warm-hearted 
girl, as she exclaimed in a low, yet earnest tone:— 
“ Your mother! Oh, Frederic, shall I ever be so 
blessed as to win her love? what would I not do to 
deserve it!’’ 

And words he answered such as lovers are wont 
to say, when thg, heart is full to o'erflowing of gentle 
and kindly feelings. But the night waned, and they 
parted; with no shadow upon their happiness—no 
presentiment of coming evil—but with trust in each 
other, and cdnfidence and hope for the time to come. 
Blessed bg God that it is so! that the dim uncertain 
future is shaded'by the curtain of everlasting silence; 
when it is withdrawn, and Blowly as we can bear, 
come sorrow and sore anguish, the spirit is enabled 
to bear, for it knoweth not the worst. 

The morrow came, and Luis Everard returned ; 
the gloom that hung over his spirits vanished in th^ 
presence of his darling child. , 

“ My daughter,” he said in fondness and pride, as 
he drew her towards him, and kissed her soft cheek, 

“ the same Leora that I parted from; the world hath 
not changed thee, love, that happy face is beaming os 
of old, with innocence and truth,” and once again 
Everard clasped her to his bosom; his haughty spirit 
was moved with a warm and yearning tenderness, 
which had almost shown itself in tears, but that his 
strong self control rarely permitted emotion of any 
kind to manifest itself. 

The evening of that day came soon; Everard and 
his child were alone together; many questions of 
home and England had been asked and answered: 
then Everard bade her sit down beside him, and give 
some account of their manner of passing the time, 
and of events as they occurred during his absence. 
With a light and happy heart Leora complied; almost 
from the commencement of their travelling her story 
ran, and the father listened in delighted attention, to 
tale of humour and of pathos, as her memory served 
her. But as she proceeded came mention of Frederic 
Clare, frequent and earnest mention; his name min¬ 
gled in all accounts of their daily visitings, or their 
rambles abroad, anecdotes of him seemed to multiply 
without end; and into Everard’s mind there crept a 
fearful and agonizing suspicion of the truth. 

“ Leora,” he said at length, and she almost started 
from her seat, at the stern low tones that fell upon 
her ear; he laid his hand upon her arm, and looking 
into her fece, went on: “ Leora, from the time of 
early youth, unto that of womanhood, you have never 
told me a falsehood—be true to me now! Do you 
love this Clare ?” 

“ Oh, father! father!” she cried, trembling with 
terror and distress, “ do not look upon me thus, and 
I will tell you all—you were to have known it by 
to-morrow—look kindly on me, father, I cannot tell 
you when my heart is sinking from your anger;” and 
she wept bitterly as she bent down her head upon his 
arm, Everard raised it up, and he spoke more gently 
though his voice was compressed and stern. 

“You are but a child, Leora, and if the future be 
as I wish, I may pardon the past. And now, with¬ 
out prevarication, tell me of this folly.” 
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The colour rose high in the cheek of the maiden, 
as she answered almost proudly, 

« Prevarication is for the guilty, not for those who 
have innocently offended. I have done no wrong, 
dear father, that I should be ashamed to look you in 
the face, and relate the whole story of the past,” and 
then she detailed every circumstance connected with 
her intimacy with Frederic Clare. Everard heard 
her to an end, silently. Ay, though the blood leaped 
in his veins, and his teeth ground together like iron, 
though the hue of the grave Bpread over features 
rendered harsh, to ferocity, by contending passions; 
but when she had done, he leaned down and spoke, 
in that low, fearfully calm voice, peculiar to him when 
strongly excited: “ In years long gone, Leora, there 
was one, as young and fair as thou art. She listened 
to the tempter, and fell! I cursed her memory and 
sex, I loathed and hated all that bore the name of 
woman. For thy sake, girl—-for thy sake, I have 
trusted them once more ! Do not you deceive me, 
loo. You are my only child—the sole tie that binds 
me to a false and hollow world—-you have been the 
solace of long years, left solitary by the guilt of ano¬ 
ther-—all this you are to me, and more than this—■ 
yet girl! I would wrap thee in a winding-sheet, and 
lay thee in the tomb, ere I would see thee wife to 
son of Morton Clare!" He started from his seat, his 
whole frame convulsed by the fierce struggle that 
racked him, and with rapid Bteps he paced to and fro 
the apartment. Leora rose up feebly, as one who 
had received some dreadful blow, yet scarce compre¬ 
hended it, 

“ Father!” she said, in her sore anguish, “you did 
not say so!—-you did not mean so, father! What 
has Frederic Clare done, to merit such bitter 
anger?” 

u Wilt marry him, girl?” he said in mockery, 
“ wilt league with the son of my bitterest enemy, and 
prove like your base mother, a curse to my existence ? 
Ha l it were worthy of her daughter !** and again he 
paced the room with hurried and irregular strides. 

“My mother!”cried Leora, in her agony, “would 
to God, I had died ere I heard her name!, Turn to 
me, father—turn to me in kindness. I will marry 
no man without your blessing—what is the world to 
me without it 7” and she wept bitterly as she sank 
down among the cushions upon the sofa, helpless and 
despairing. Then Everard took her in his arms, and 
blessed her, and although she was as a flower on 
which a blight had fallen, and her heart was sinking 
in dismay for the fearful future, that blessing came 
soothingly over her troubled feelings, and she felt 
strengthened for the trial before her. 

“ Forgive me, Leora, I have been very harsh,” 
said her father, “ but you know not my provocations 
from Morton Clare—can never, with your gentleness 
of spirit, fully estimate them: but no more of them. 
Say you forgive,Leora, and will forget my violence? 

She clasped her arms around his neck, and though 
her voice was choked with tears, she murmured, “ I 
have nothing to forgive, njy father,” 

Everard laid her softly down upon the cushions, 
and he smoothed back the long hair that had gathered 
over her temples, kissing her brow as he did so, and 
whispering words pf approbation and love; but her 
face grew paler every moment, until even her lips 
took the same hue, the eyelids closed heavily over 
the dark orbs, and the breath came with an effort, 
and almost with pain, Everard started up in alarm, 


and when he looked again he saw she bad fainted; 
for a brief moment, the father would have given her 
to Frederic’Clare, to have restored her to happiness 
and life, so great was the shock that look of death 
gave him. Other thoughts came, (hiB life had been 
a long struggle with feeling—he had learned to con¬ 
quer,) she was borne to her chamber, and such reme¬ 
dies applied, as her case demanded. She recovered 
soon, answered feebly but affectionately his inquiries, 
but seemed indisposed to converse; and Everard saw 
she retained the hand of Mrs. Castlemore, and ap¬ 
peared unwilling her aunt should leave her; it was the 
first and only time Leora had ever manifested such 
feeling for Mrs. Castlemore, in preference to himself; 
he had been hitherto the engrossing object of her 
love; and unconsciously Leora inflicted a‘bitter pang 
upon her erring, yet fond father. That night Luis 
Everard laid his head upon a troubled pillow, he felt 
himself lowered in the estimation of his child, sunk 
in his own esteem, devoid of the magnanimity and 
generosity of character Leora believed him to have 
possessed. To a proud mind like his, there was much 
to humiliate in these reflections, and his better nature 
might have conquered, if hate to the name of Clare, 
so long indulged in, that it had grown a fiend of giant 
size, had not rolled over his kindlier thoughts, crush¬ 
ing them to atoms. The faint goadings of a weak¬ 
ened conscience, could make but little impression 
upon the mind of one who thirsted for revenge, and 
who would have died ere he would add one iota to 
the happiness of his detested rival. 

The morrow came, and Clare was informed of the 
determination of Leora’s father, and her compliance 
with his wishes: Everard desired the truth might be 
told him, that he might feel the hand that dealt the 
blow, and he accompanied the letter she had written 
with one of his own, couched in cold, formal lan¬ 
guage, insisting that all further communication should 
cease between them. Clare made great exertion to 
see Leora, if only for the last time; but she feared 
the struggle, and shrank with absolute agony of spirit 
from witnessing his distress. Every effort failing, 
Frederic left Florence, but where he had gone was a 
mystery to all. 

Leora Everard had made a great and fearful sacri¬ 
fice, and she felt at times, how bitterly, it was to the 
prejudices of her father. Still it had been made, and 
Leora struggled hard to bear cheerfully with her lot, 
Dut tne shock Had come suddenly, when she was 
wholly unprepared for it; even now she could scarce 
realize it was her father, so noble and excellent in 
character, who visited upon the head of the son a 
parent's offences. She changed, and none saw it 
with keener eyes than Everard; lassitude stole over 
her frame, she was unwilling to go forth into the 
open air, she no longer loved the sunshine, nor the 
soft south wind that swept over her brow; hers “ was 
a young spirit blighted, and she faded like a flower 
when the stalk is injured.” 

One morning Leora was reclining upon the sofa, 
she had not, as usual, forced her spirits in a vain effort 
to be cheerful, but she lay there motionless, yet appa- 
rently suffering, the colour rose high up in her cheek, 
and then would fade away into a deadly paleness J 
Everard watched her long, and with pain; he moved 
fiis seat to the sofa, and gently said: 

“ Leora, there is something wrong—what is it, my 
child? You are ill, I fear," and he took her hand 
within his own, and looked tenderly upon her. The 
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tears started to her eyes as site met that glance, and 
she said mournfully, 

“ I do not know, father, I am often thus; but I 
feel strangely oppressed to-day—hot and cold by 
turns; I fear I am going to be ill,” and she trembled 
as she made an effort to rise. Everard assisted her, 
and conducted her to her own chamber; they placed 
her on a bed, and for long days and nights they never 
hoped to see her rise again. The news went abroad 
in the world around them, that the fair English girl 
was dying; people turned aside, for a brief moment, 
from their worldly pursuits—« so young, too 1” and 
the thoughtful and gentle added, “ so lovely, too !** 
The voices of the poor went up in prayers aud bless¬ 
ings for the safety of one who had administered to 
their wants, and bestowed many comforts. But 
there was one mansion in Florence, where the news 
brought anguish almost too great for the sufferer to 
bear. Turn we there. It was a lofty and vast apart¬ 
ment ; pillars of carved marble supported the ceiling; 
costly hangings of the richest and heaviest silk shaded 
the windows, and their golden fringe swept downward 
to the floor; elegance and taste marked the rare gar¬ 
niture of that room, and the thousand toys strewn 
around, were Buch as wealth alone can gather for the 
affluent. It was evening time, and the nale lamp 
light fell over the face of a noble lady—was she 
happy? she, the untrammelled owner of all before her. 
Reader, that lady was Aline Delavel! Nineteen 
years of suffering had gone over that stately head and 
bowed it in the dust ! The raven hue of the hair 
had changed, 

“ Nor grew it white 
In a singlo night,” 

but, through protracted grief, and undying remorse: 
there was no sign of life upon the pale lips, and the 
face was colourless as the dead; the once rounded 
and beautiful form was attenuated and thin to emaci¬ 
ation. What a mockery was the splendour around 
her! All had been left to her by Delavel; but he died 
within the year after their marriage; for him she had 
forfeited the world’s esteem, her own respect, and 
burdened her soul with a weight of guilt she could 
never atone for, yet he was dead, and she was left 
alone to struggle with remorse. What her sufferings 
were none might tell; the fruits of her repentance 
was a subdued, and meek, and lowly spirit; she lived 
in the same home Delavel had brought her to, and 
never went abroad. Had she been a Catholic, she’ 
would have entered a convent; as it was, her life was 
one of strict seclusion, and her only servants being 
English, and much attached to her, her privacy was 
almost sacred from intrusion. Aline wore black, and 
no other robes had clothed her person since her 
husband’s death j how fearful was the contrast be¬ 
tween the long white hair, simply parted in front, and 
gathered in a knot behind, and the unchanging colour 
of the dress she wore! Ever she looked the same, 
and none saw her once but turned to look again, and 
all pondered on the past life of one, whose face and 
form gave evidence of such frightful suffering; but 
Aline shrank from every mortal eye, and her sorrows 
were heard alone by Him, who listeneth in mercy to 
the penitent. 

Through one of her servants, Aline received infor¬ 
mation of Leora’s arrival at Florence—what a world 
of new feelings were stirred within the bosom of the 
guilty and humbled woman! She longed to look 


upon her child, of whom she had thought, until 
thought had become agony—but she dared not, lest 
she should spurn her to the earth. For a time, she 
Btrove against her wishes, but in vain; she went forth 
in secrecy and disguise, and there was no day ehe 
had not watched Leora, unseen herself. The maiden 
was much abroad—ah l how little did she dream how 
closely her footsteps were followed; like a shadow 
the mother watched her child, and moments of joy 
would steal into her aching heart, amply repaying the 
many penalties she was compelled to pay to continue 
undetected. After the return of Everard, she never 
Baw Leora again, night and day her vigil was un¬ 
ceasing, but the maiden came forth no more. Then 
came the tale of her Bickness—again the news was 
worse, she was dying. Aline had heard all, and 
she Bat alone in her lighted hall, without hope, and 
despairing. Large tears gathered into her eyes, and 
rolled over the wasted face, no violent emotion was 
manifest, all sorrow came to that unhappy woman, in 
the form of retribution; she thought upon her daugh¬ 
ter, in her youth and loveliness, and oh! how gladly 
she would have laid down her weary life, to have 
redeemed her from the grave. 

“ If I could but see her, if I could but look upon 
her once more—my child! my child!” murmured the 
miserable mother, and she buried her face in her 
hands. Long she held commune with her own break¬ 
ing heart, and at length her resolve was taken, to 
appeal to Everard that she might see Leora ere she 
died. She ordered her carriage, wrapped her person 
in a mantle, veiled herself closely, and drove to the 
mansion of the Everards. Nothing hut despair could 
have prompted such an act—-and love, the strong love 
that even guilt cannot conquer, of a mother. On. 
reaching the house, she had inquired for Mr. Everard, 
and was shown into the library, as she had expressed 
a desire to see him alone. Everard entered soon 
after, and closing the door, begged to know whom 
he had the honour of receiving; as he could not long 
be absent from his sick child, brevity was very desir¬ 
able whatever might be the purpose of her visit. His 
cold, ungracious manner, for the first time, opened 
the eyes of Aline to the task before her; Leora had 
filled her mind with one image, that of death, she had 
no thought for herself, but that stern voice brought 
the memory of other days with a stunning and heavy 
weight upon her: 

“ I have no right to intrude,” she said faintly, « but 
I seek an act of mercy at your hands.” 

“You deal in mysteries,” he said coldly, “and I 
fear I have not the time to bestow upon them,” He 
turned as if to leave the room, but she started up, and 
in a hurried, desperate voice, exclaimed, 

“Look upon me, ere you go!” She threw back 
the veil, and dropped the mantle from her person. 
Everard turned as she spoke; one look was enough; 
he reeled backward from that sudden and overwhelm¬ 
ing shock, in horror and dismay; her voice had no 
tone of her youth, but the blasted wreck of what had 
once been his wife, was too surely before him. He 
oovered his eyes with his hands, to shut out the sight, 
while in broken accents he said: “ My God, is this 
reality!” Then that humbled woman knelt before 
him, and'prayed that she might look upon her dying 
child. But the mention of Leora’s name roused all 
the fury of his unrelenting nature. 

“Let you look upon Leora!” said he, fiercely; 
«let you pollute with your unholy presence, one so 
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pure, and innocent—miserable outcast! the curse of 
guilt is heavier than you can bear, without casting 
its dark shadow upon my child!” 

“ You do not refuse!" cried Aline, as she sprang 
to her feet. “ Mercy! have mercy! you must ask it 
too j this once, Luis Everard, only this once! let me 
Bee my daughter!" 

“Woman,” said he,bitterly, “how dare you ask 
mercy from me, or raise your voice in supplication 
to one you have so basely wronged ? Away! Out 
of my sight, for ever—ay, for ever!"—and he gnash- 
ed his teeth, as the words came hissingly from be¬ 
tween them—“ lest I forget I am a man.” 

Aline shrank back, as he approached her, and 
trembled from head to foot, as she answered in an. 
guish, “ Curse me, if you will, Everard; my life has been 
a long and living curse 1 For nineteen years, I have 
never known one happy hour, nor moment, till I saw 
Leora; I have watched her in secret, in disguise, and 
I have felt not utterly shut out from mercy, because 
I was her mother. Oh, I ask but one boon—to look 
upon her face, to hear her blessing, and to die! God 
alone, who knows my yearning love for her, can tell 
my gratitudo for the blessed privilege! Miserable 
and guilty as I am, you will not deny me—let me 
see my child!” and she clasped her hands, the tears 
rolling down her cheeks. But the heart she appealed 
to wob filled with vengeful and bitter thoughts, and 
he answered in mockery, 

“ Have you done? If you have, I will have plea, 
sure in showing you the door.” 

“My child! my child! I must see her,” cried Aline, 
in her sore agony, “ she is dying, and I dare not go 
near her. It will drive me mad, if I do not receive her 
pardon for the past. Oh, Luis! Luis! stem you were 
ever, now have mercy; once, only once, let me look 
upon her. I will not even ask her blessing, or approach 
her, if you command me not—but let me see her.” 

“ You count confidently on her pardon,” Baid Eve- 
rard, in scorn. “ Come—she shall decide between 
us,” and'his thin lips curled in sneering mockety, as 
he thought of the bitter pang in store for the mother. 
He opened a door that led by a private staircase, 
through a long narrow passage directly to th<j cham¬ 
ber of Leora. Well did Everard know the effect 
of his early teaching, upon the mind of his daughter, 
and in vengeance he took this method of silencing 
the importunity of Aline for ever. Leora was in 
reality out of danger, had been pronounced so by the 
physician, but Everard gave no intimation of the 
truth to the mother. On reaching the door of Leora’s 
chamber, Everard bade Aline remain without, and 
listen to the decision; she could not see nor be seen, 
but the half closed door enabled her to hear. Eve- 
rara entered tne room—tne tong darn natr bad es¬ 
caped from beneath the cap of the gentle girl, and a 
curl had strayed over the snowy cheek; it might have 
been the contrast, but Everard was stmck with her 
exceeding paleness, “ You are better, my dear Leora,” 
and he spoke tenderly as ever he did, to this only 
earthly object of his love. 

“Yes, I hope so,” she answered sadly, “but I am 
very weak yet; slight things disturb me Btrangely; I 
thought as you entered some one was with you.” 
Everard glanced uneasily at the door, his conscience 
smote him for the base selfishness he was guilty of, 
in the vety act he meant to do. “ It will not mate¬ 
rially injure Leora,” he thought, “ and it will answer 
my purpose," and he resolved to go on. 


“ Your mind is weak, dearest, and is filled with 
strange fancies, strive not to think of them. You 
have heard Leora of your mother—she is in Florence, 
and came to me to-night, wishing to see you. What¬ 
ever you decide upon shall be doner-do you wish to 
see her?” 

Leora was fearfully agitated, she strove to rise in 
the bed, but Everard prevented her; hot tears ran 
down her pale face, while in accents of bitter sorrow 
she exclaimed, 

“ Oh! father, father, how can you mock me? Do 
I wish to seB that faithless mother and false wife ? 
How can you ask me such a question? is not the 
curse of her guilt upon me ? Is not her memory my 
shame ? Why should she wish to look upon one to 
whom she has been cause of such bitter grief—oh, I 
had hoped never to see or hear of her more.” 

There was a noise as of some one falling heavily, 
and all was Btill. Leora was too much absorbed in 
her own feelings to notice it, but Everard motioning 
to Mrs. Castlemore to take his place, immediately left 
the chamber. It was as he had feared—Aline had 
fainted, she had fallen upon the ground, from which he 
raised her, and carried her in his arms to the library; he 
placed her in a large arm chair, bathing with his own 
hand the rigid and marble brow. The ghastly and 
wasted features before him, had something very awful 
in their semblance to death, and Everard shuddered as 
he looked—and then her hair, changed to the hue of 
extreme age—was this Aline? The young wife that 
had lain in hiB bosom. What a rush of strong, and ago¬ 
nizing emotions came over the heart of the wronged 
husband—and through all the bitterness and pain, 
there stole a faint ray of mercy for that erring, and 
miserable woman. She recovered slowly; as returning 
consciousness came, Everard stepped back, watching 
her in Bilence; Aline moved not her position for many 
moments; when she did, her glance was upward, and 
Everard heard distinctly the low and broken accents, 
that murmured, “ My God, thou hast dealt justly with 
me.” The power of that deep repentance awed even 
Luis Everard, he dared neither to mock norreproach; 
but Aline grew sensible of hor situation, she rose, 
and saw Everard leaning with folded arms against a 
pillar; she looked a moment at him, and a strange, 
wild smile played round her bloodless lips, as she said, 

“ Xou are Bitterly avenged 1 Ay, it it ailord you 
pleasure, I have drained to the dregs, the cup of 
earthly suffering. She was the sole idol of this broken 
heart. Lo, it is shivered to pieces; but it needed not 
this last and bitter pang—it is long since I have laid 
my head in the dust, a humbled and repentant woman. 
Remember you of a time long past, when we stood 
side by side before God’s altar—when the mockery 
of a marriage was said, which pronounced me your 
wife when my heart was given to another? And you 
Luis Everard knew it—you knew I loved another, 
when you bore me a bride to your home—did that 
knowledge make you gentle, forbearing, and patient • 
to one so sorely tried? If it had, we might never 
have parted. Harsh and stem to me, you were ever. 
Man, man, was it for you to teach my child to hate 
me!” 

The hot tears started to her eyes as she ceased; 
but she turned hurriedly away, and throwing on her 
veil and mantle, was gone ere Everard had fully re¬ 
covered the effect of her words. It was the first 
time a thought of his own guilt crossed his mind— 
he had been so absorbed in angry and revengeful 
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feelings against his wife, that he had forgotten to 
question himself—“ In how far, might this thing 
have been prevented ?’’ 

Leora Everard lived—she was feeble, and her 
strength came slowly, but not her cheerfulness; the 
dark eyes were heavy and languid, and very rarely 
was the beautiful mouth parted with smiles, that of old 
played so sweetly upon it, for it is hard for the young 
and hoping, to yield submissively to the first heavy 
stroke of destiny. There was one night, after she 
had nearly recovered, having slept much through the 
day, she sat in her large easy chair later than usual; 
her father had said good night, and retired to his 
chamber; Mrs. Castlemore who was with her, rose 
at last to go, yet, ere she did so, looked forth from 
the open window, it was a night of rare beauty after 
a day of excessive heat, long shadows of moonlight 
lay upon the green trees, and thick shrubbery that 
stretched far and wide in the garden beneath. 

“ Leora, love,” she said, smilingly, “ the beauty of 
the evening tempts me strongly to seek the open air. 
These long afternoon siestas disincline one to sleep 
at the usual hour: I will return to your chamber ere 
I seek my own.” So saying, she left, and Leora sat 
silent and musing, her thoughts far away upon ano¬ 
ther time, when the voice she loved so well to hear, 
had whispered blessed words of love and happiness. 

The night was indeed one of glorious brilliancy. 
Mrs. Castlemore lingered in the doorway, gazing with 
rapt and wondering attention, upon “ the thousand, 
and ten thousand” Blurs that gleamed forth from the 
heaven above her. She was startled by a slight noise 
near her, a row of waving shrubbery was parted, and 
some one sprang forward and stood by her sido. Mrs. 
Castlemore recoiled, as she exclaimed in a low, 
breathless tone, 11 Frederic Clare!—what do you 
here ?” 

“ Has not she been in danger—ay, dying ? yet you 
ask me why I am here—oh, mockery!—tell me 
of Leora?” His tones of bitter anguish went to the 
heart of one who loved Leora well herself; and she 
saw his face by the clear moonlight, it was ashy 
pale, and his frame trembled either from exhaustion 
or strong emotion. Gently and kindly she spoke to 
him, and she afiorded him relief inexpressible by her 
assurance of Leora’s entire recovery. A sad smile 
played over his features for a moment, as he said: 

“ Power is a dangerous thing to entrust to us poor 
and passion-tost mortals—mark ye, how Luis Eve¬ 
rard exercises that wherewith he is clothed ? He 
has brought his child to the verge of the grave, 
dashed the full cup of happiness, she had already 
tasted, to the earth—and why? Why does he reject 
me? What are his objections?” and his voice deep¬ 
ened, and his eye kindled as he Bpoke: “Am I not his 
equal in birth—his superior in wealth—his inferior 
in nothing. Yet, am I scorned and spurned, because 
I am my father’s Bon.” 

“Be calm, be calm, I entreat you, for Leora’s 
sake,” said Mrs. Castlemore, troubled and alarmed 
at his emotion. 

“ For Leora's sake! Oh, I have borne much and 
will bear more for love like hers; but she was dying, 
all hope was over, and I dared not cross the thresh¬ 
old of her door—not on my own account,” he said 
fiercely, “ did I refrain, but I would not that act of 
mine should give her pain. I have watched night 
and day, skulking like a thief, in the night time, 
pouring gold into the hands of those who would 


bring me tiduigs, information came in many and tor¬ 
turing forms, contradictory and alarming, tell me now 
the whole history of this fearful illness.” 

Truly and circumstantially Mrs. Castlemore gave 
the account; she entered much into detail, for she 
saw how eagerly he listened, and at last, in proof of 
Leora’s being nearly well, she mentioned the fact 
of her being even then sitting up awaiting her return. 

<• Sitting up!” exclaimed Clare, “ the house is quiet, 
where is her father ?—Oh! cannot I see her, for one 
moment, only one moment, Mrs. Castlemore!" In 
vain she combated the wish, he so strongly urged, 
she could not deny Everard’s being in his own cham¬ 
ber, and he would scarce listen to words of refusal. 
Mrs. Castlemore condemned her brother’s conduct at 
heart, and she had at one time looked forward with 
pleasure, to a union between Leora and Clare, as her 
feelings of interest in the latter, amounted to attach¬ 
ment. She yielded, at length, a reluctant consent, 
upon condition that he left Florence the next morn¬ 
ing, and exacted no promise of any kind from Leora. 

“ None other than the continuance of her love—t- 
she may repeat the old promise,” said Clare, as he 
yielded to Mrs. Castlemore’s conditions. And the 
lady smiled assentingly, as she left him for a moment 
to apprize Leora of his visit: she returned very soon, 
and motioned fciin to follow: “I give you half an 
hour," she said, “ no longer. I will await your re¬ 
turn in this passage.” She pointed to the door of her 
niece’s room, and he entered. 

“ Leora—do I indeed look upon you once more ? 
Oh, dearest, in my despair I had thought you lost to 
me for ever.” He covered with kiBsesthe small hand 
he had taken, and sat down on the low stool at her 
feet, “You are changed, Leora, and oh, that such 
change should have come from a sorrow I might not 
share.” 

Leora would have spoken, she strove to smile, but 
tears gushed forth, and they dropped fast and warm 
upon the hand that held her own, while she mur 
mured, “ Do not chide me, that I meet you with 
tears, I am feeble, and have suffered much, my own 
Frederic." 

“ Chide you, dearest,” he Baid, tenderly, “ oh, that 
I could give you comfort and dry your tears, now 
and for ever. But, Leora, think you it is right to 
suffer your father to exercise more than a parent’s 
proper authority, and destroy the happiness of both? 
Should there not bo a limit to his power, and your 
forbearance?" 

“Hush, Frederic, hush," said the maiden, earnestly, 
as the colour spread over her face, “ you will not say 
again what you have now said, and you will bear for 
a season, patiently; there may come a change for the 
better. Never hope to lead a daughter from the path 
of duty, and find her faithful as a wife—if she rend 
asunder the ties that bind a child to her parent, light 
matter will she deem it to break through the obliga¬ 
tions that link her to a husband. Urge me no more, 
then, to disobedience—my father has had many sor¬ 
rows, and oft-times he has named me his sole earthly 
comfort—his blessing may yet rest upon our love— 
will you wait cheerfully, for my sake?” He looked 
up into her face as she ceased speaking, and he 
thought the earth held not a fairer, or lovelier. 

“ For your sake—much, very much I would do 
for your sake,” he said fondly, “ but Leora, if I wait 
in patience and silence—alar-off, debarred from all 
communication with you, what shall be my solace ?” 
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“ My promise to be true,” she answered. “ I now 
repeat it. My father shall never wed me to another. 
If I may not be your wife, I will die as I have lived, 
Leora Everard. If your trust is like unto mine, 
Frederic, you will ask no morfe.” 

“ Let it be as you have said, and time will prove 
whose trust has been the strongest. Trust thee, 
Leora! who could doubt thee ? as soon would I doubt 
yon pale evening star, being the perfect work of the 
Creator’s hand. Thou art to me as good as thou art 
lovely, and this it is that gives me patience to wait 
your own time, to strive to be more worthy of you.” 

There was a slight rap at the door, and Frederic 
rose. “ It is Mrs. Castlemore—we part now, Leora, 
in confidence and hope, is it not so, beloved ?" But 
Leora was very pale, and she trembled, although she 
strove to be calm, her heart was full of grief, and 
tears would have way; she bent down, clasping his 
hand between her own, and raising it to her lips— 
“ God have thee in his holy keeping, and make our 
trial a short one, mine own," was her murmured and 
passionate exclamation. 

11 He will, for thy sake—Leora, farewell.” He 
leaned forward, and kissed the white forehead of the 
maiden, and with another blessing and farewell, he 
left her. 

Leora made but one inquiry of Mrs. Castlemore— 

“ Where had he gone ?" “ To the village of-, 

some few miles distant,” was the reply. “ I have 
consented to write once, to inform him of your en¬ 
tire restoration to health; after that, all communica¬ 
tion ceases between us, without my brother’s consent.” 
Leora bowed her head in assent, and the subject was 
not renewed again by either. 

The effect of Frederic's visit upon Leora, was very 
gratifying to Mrs. Castlemore, who loving her as a 
daughter, had long mourned her prostration of cheer¬ 
fulness. A calm and gentle happiness seemed to have 
found a resting place in ber heart, and its sweet ex¬ 
pression was upon her beautiful face. Everard was 
satisfied, her peace of mind was restored, and his de¬ 
termination was strengthened never to consent to her 
union with Clare. One night they had sat up later 
than usual, Leora with them, they had received letters 
from England, and were occupied, unconscious of 
time, in their perusal. At length they separated for 
the night, and all was hushed throughout the mansion. 
It was two hours past midnight, when a cry went out 
upon the still night air, of—fire. It was Everard’s 
house, and before efficient aid could be obtained, the 
whole right wing of the mansion was wrapped in 
flames, the fire had originated there, and it raged 
with fierce and terrible intensity. In making his 
escape, Everard had been struck by the falling of a 
piece of burning woodwork, he lost consciousness, 
and owed his escape to the exertions of his sister, 
and an old English servant. They were both without 
the walls, when remembrance of Leora flashed across 
the mind of Mrs, Castlemore—excessive terror and 
her brother’s fearful danger had almost deprived her 
of the power of thought, yet she never doubted of her 
escape, as she occupied apartments in the left wing 
of the mansion, where there was but little danger at 
first. A fearful answer met her demand, Leora had 
not come forth. The blood curdled in her veins, and 
her heart grew cold as death; already the flames, 
accompanied by dense masses of smoke, were forcing 
their way through the hall door, and that was the 
only mode of communication with the suite of apart¬ 


ments on the left. Mrs, Castlemore shrieked in her 
anguish as she offered untold gold to him who would 
venture in. Men looked on, and turned shudderingly 
from the fiery grave that seemed yawning to receive 
the first intruder. Then she called upon the father 

to save his child, but he lay senseless before her_ 

was there no one ? Oh God, was there none ? Yes, 
there was one—right and left the crowd parted, 
clearing a path for one who with fearless and firm 
step came forward—and who was she ? who, but the 
mother?—Other hands than her own, had rolled a 
wet blanket around her, as some protection—she 
thought not of herself, but with a bound that made 
men close their eyes and tremble as they did so, she 

plunged into the hall. On—on she went, and on_ 

though the flames hissed in her ears, and her brain 
grew mad with intolerable pain, but she pressed on¬ 
ward, she gained the library door, was beyond it, and 
alive! “ Blessed be God,” Bhe uttered, as she tore 

the burning dress from her limbs, and extinguished 
the flames, then she sprang up the staircase, and along 
the private passage Everard had before led her, to the 
chamber of her child, The door was open, and she 
hurried in—Leora lay senseless upon the floor: Aline 
unfastened the window, and threw it wide open— 
“ Ladders!” she cried, “ or the flames will reach us," 
and the gaping, useless crowd, who had poured into 
the garden, hastened to obey her orders. The night 
air, as it rushed in, revived Leora j still feeble from 
long illness, she had as her mother supposed, fainted 
from excessive terror, on discovering her situation. 

“ Leora—my child, my child! God has been mer¬ 
ciful to me, this night—you will live, Leora, to pardon 
me—to cease to hate me,” and the mother wept in her 
passionate joy, as she folded her daughter to her heart. 

“ Is it you, then?—Oh,mother!" and Leora knelt 
before her. “ Pardon me, mother, great is my guilt ; 

I have hated and scorned you, and you have risked 
your life for mine—bless me, my mother.” 

11 Let the blessing and the pardon be mutual, Leo- 
ra," and Aline as she spoke, threw around herself and 
child whatever covering chanced to bo near, she 6aw 
the ladders were fixed and men were mounting, and 
she felt it was well, for her pain of body was begin¬ 
ning to afiect her mind. They were borne down in 
safety, and to Aline’s houBe both were taken. Mrs, 
Castlemore accompanied them, nor did she offer any 
objection to Leora’s remaining with her mother. 
Aline’s wounds were dressed, she was frightfully 
burned, but uttered no complaint through all that 
fierce torture; she seemed rather to triumph in the 
thought, that a life so utterly worthless had saved 
that of one so precious. She called the physician, 
and demanded his true opinion: « Can I live ? It is 
my earnest wish to know the truth—do not think I 
fear death. Oh no, to me it comes as the last earthly 
trial, to purify my soul from guilt.” She was told 
the truth, that she could not live three days. « It is 
well,” she said, calmly, “ and now, Mrs. Castlemore, 
will you ask of Luis Everard his consent to Leora’s 
remaining with me, till I am at rest ?” 

Mrs. Castlemore acquiesced, and sought her brother, 
at-the temporary home, to which he had been convey¬ 
ed ; he had quite recovered, and was only suffering 
from an injury his arm had received, which was not 
of serious consequence. He knew that all were saved, 
but particulars had not been communicated to him: 
great was his agitation at Mrs. Castlemore’s recital. 
His daughter’s danger was the prominent thought— 
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it absorbed for a time every other feeling, and so much 
was his stem nature softened, that when, in conclu¬ 
sion, his Bister told him of Aline’s certain death, and 
her wish to keep Leora with her till all was over, he 
stud abruptly, 

“So let it be—God knows she has dearly earned 
the right to claim her. But you also must be with 
her, sister, I require no attention, Leora is very 
unfit, with the weakened nerves, consequent upon a 
long and severe illness, to go through such a scene 
alone. You will remain with her?” 

Consent was easily obtained, and Mrs. Castlemore 
returned to Aline and Leora. Oh to her, the mother, 
what a sense of blessedness did the presence of her 
gentle child impart; it seemed as though it was assu¬ 
rance of pardon, from One mighty to forgive, and 
most merciful; the pure and good were around her, 
and they did not scorn her, although shame and sin 
had been her portion, but sin repented of, how long 
and bitterly. 

Leora knelt by the side of her mother, and her 
eyes rested sadly and tenderly upon the wasted and 
shrunken features, ever as she looked the tears gather¬ 
ed in large drops, and fell silently upon her cheek. 

11 Do not weep for me, love,” said Aline, as fondly 
she returned the look of affection, “ yet a little time 
longer, and all sorrow and suffering will be over: 

There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found: 

And I have obtained it through long and sincere re¬ 
pentance. If hereafter temptations should beset thy 
path, remember thy mother. Leora, for nineteen 
long years, I have never known one happy hour, 
burdened ever through the solemn night and weary 
day, by the canker of remorse. You were by my 
side to reproach me, for desertion and wrong; I could 
not shake your image from my soul, as I had left 
you in helpless infancy—and oh, what torture there 
was in such remembrance. * Truly, the way of the 
transgressor is hard.’ ” 

She was silent for a long time, her mind held 
commune with the past; then she turned to her 
daughter, and asked, if the tale she had heard was 
true, that Bhe loved, and her father opposed her at¬ 
tachment. 

“ Do not think of that, dear mother—of nothing 
that can grieve you.” 

« Yet, tell me all, Leora; it may be in my power 
to aid you.” 

Leora saw how earnest her mother was, and she 
gave a clear, but brief history of the past. 

“ Thank you, love,” and Aline spoke faintly, 11 go 
now to your father, tell him I am dying and would 
see .Jim once more." 

Leora trembled as she listened, for she saw already 
a fearful change had passed over the face of the 
sufferer; tears gushed from the maiden’s eyes os she 
exclaimed, « Bless me before I go, mother—bless 
your child.” 

“ God bless thee, for ever and ever, Leora,” and 
Aline joined together the bound up hands, that had 
been burned for her sake, and asked of her God once 
again to bless her child. Then she was alone, and 
her low murraurings were of gratitude to an all-mer¬ 
ciful Father, who had sent comfort and support to 
her dying hours. She did not fear to die, she knew 
u He judgetli not as man,” and she felt assured her 
repentance had found favour in his sight. There was 


a movement in the room, Aline turned her dim eyes 
to the door, it was Everard. He took the seat by her 
side, yet he proffered no greeting, and made no at¬ 
tempt to speak; it was indeed terrible to look upon 
all that was left of the high bora and beautiful Aline 
L jl&vel. 

“/have not deserved this, at your hands,” she said 
“ for myself I should not have asked it, but for Leo¬ 
ra. Make her happy in her love, Everard. Oh!— 
remember my father spumed at such appeal—mocked 
my distress—set at nought my objections—and lo I 
the result—guilt, and suffering, and death—beware, 
lest you expose your child to equal temptation. It 
may be, Everard, you once loved me—-you were by 
nature stern and harsh, if it was bo, oh! if it was bo, 
recall your own feelings, and trample not upon your 
child’s affections.” Aline paused, she had been faint, 
and almost gone, but strong excitement had imparted 
a momentary and unnatural strength. Everard bent 
forward, and looked full into the now brighLened 
eyes. 

“Aline,” he said, “ answer me in truth—did you 
not know I loved you 7” 

“lam dying,” was her solemn reply; “ where is 
my hope but in truth ? The night I left your roof, 
I believed you hated me rather than loved—scorned, 
instead of respected me. If I was wrong, it was 
owing to your coldness and estrangement 

“ Then I have been fearfully to blame,” said Eve¬ 
rard, and his voice faultered, while a shudder passed 
over the frame of that self-satisfied and haughty man. 
“ I have need of the pardon you have sought—Aline, 
it shall be as you wish—Glare shall marry my daugh¬ 
ter.” 

Aline reached forth her hand—her voice sounded 
faint for an instant, and was gone for ever. The 
weary, and the suffering, and the long repenting, had 
gone to her rest. 

It was an hour ere Luis Everard came forth from 
the chamber of the dead; his face was paler and his 
glance humbler than his wont; and the after years 
of that stem man were touched with a kinder and 
gentler spirit, than had ever marked the days of his 
early life. 

* * ‘ * * * * * * * 

It was an English home, a stately and a proud 
one—the mansion of the Clares. Morton Clare was 
dead, and his son was worthy of his wealth and ho¬ 
nours, and far better fitted to sustain them. A dress¬ 
ing-room that opened into a chamber, was occupied 
by a young, glad mother, her husband, and one that 
husband had loved in his youth, and tenderly che¬ 
rished as advancing years came on—his mother.— 
Much of early beauty still lingered about the face, 
and form of that noble lady—to her son had de¬ 
scended the open and striking expression that dwelt 
upon her features. How fair and beautiful -was Le¬ 
ora ! She sat upon a large cushioned chair, support¬ 
ing in her arms a tender baby of some few weeks 
old, its soft, downy cheek lay upon her hand, and her 
eyes were bent in tenderness and love upon it. None 
might tell her feelings—holy were they, full of all 
solemn yet happy thoughts, was the mind of that 
young mother. Fondly the husband smiled upon 
them both, and as he took the tiny hand of the child 
within his own, he said, “It is very like you, Leora.” 

« But the name,” said Mrs. Clare, “ what is the 
name to be of this sole daughter of your house and 
heart?” 
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«‘Ah! the name,” said Leora; « what shall it be, Aline!” And Leora lifted her dark and Bhining eyea 
Frederic?” to her husband’s face; their expression stole into 

« Let it be Aline Everard,” he replied: « To her we his heart, filling it with happiness unutterable; they 
owe our present happiness—may we repent our faults spoke of gratitude, of love unchanging, then, and for 
as sincerely and amend them as well. Let it be ever! 
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Never shall I forget the dignity and sense of im¬ 
portance which swelled my mind, when I was first 
pronounced old enough to go to meeting. That 
eventful Sunday I was up long before day, and even 
took my Sabbath day suit to the window', to ascertain 
by the first light that it actually was there, just as it 
looked the night before. With what complacency 
did I view myself completely dressed!—how did I 
count over the rows of yellow brass buttons on my 
coat! how my good mother, grandmother, and aunts 
fussed, and twitched, and pulled to make every thing 
set up and set down, just in the proper place! how 
my clean starched white collar was turned over and 
smoothed again and again, and my golden curls 
twisted and arranged to make the most of me! and 
last of all, haw was I cautioned not to be thinking 
of my clothes! In truth, I was in those days a very 
handsome youngster, and it really is no more than 
justice to let the fact be known, as there is nothing 
in my present appearance from which it could ever 
be inferred. Every body in the house successively 
asked me if I should be a good boy, and sit still, and 
not talk nor laugh j and my mother informed me, » in 
terrorem," that there was a tithing man who carried 
off naughty children, and shut them up in a dark 
place behind the pulpit, and that this tithing man, Mr. 
Zcpheniah Scranton, sat just where he could sec me. 
This fact impressed my mind with more solemnity 
than all the exhortations which had preceded it: (a 
proof of the efficacy of facts above reason.) Under 
shadow and power of this weighty truth, I demurely 
took hold of my mother’s forefinger to walk to meet¬ 
ing. 

The traveller in New England, as he stands on 
some eminence, and looks down on its rich landscape 
of golden grain and waving cornfield, sees no feature 
more beautiful than its simple churches, whose white 
taper fingers point upward, amid the greenness and 
bloom of the distant prospects, as if to remind one 
of the overshadowing providence whence all this lux¬ 
uriant beauty flows; and year by year, as new ones 
are added to the number, or succeed in the place of 
old ones, there is discernible an evident improvement 
in their taste and architecture. Those modest doric 
little buildings, with their white pillars, green blinds, 
and neat enclosures, are very different affairs from 
those great uncouth mountains of windows and doors 
that stood in the same place years before. To my 
childish eye, however, our old meeting-house was an 
awe-inspiring thing—to me it seemed fashioned very 
nearly on the model of Noah’s ark and Solomon’s 
temple, as set forth in the pictures in my scripture 
catechism—pictures which I did not doubt were 
authentic copies, and what more respectable and 
venerable architectural precedent could any one de¬ 
sire 1 Its double rows of windows, of which I know 
the number by heart, its doors with great wooden 
quirls over them, its belfry projecting out at the east 
end, its steeple and bell, all inspired ns much sense 
of the sublime in me as Stratsburg Cathedral itself, and 
the inside was not a whit less imposing. 

How magnificent, to my eye, seemed the turnip 
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like canopy that hung over the minister’s head, hook¬ 
ed by a long iron rod to the wall above, and how 
apprehensively did I consider the question what would 
become of him if it should fall! How did I wonder 
at the pannels on either side of the pulpit, in each 
of which was carved and painted a flaming red tulip, 
bolt upright, with its leaves projecting out at right 
angles—and then the grape vine, bas-relieved on the 
front, with its exactly triangular bunches of grapes 
alternating at exact intervals with exactly triangular 
leaves. To me it was an indisputable representation 
of how grape vines ought to look, if they would only 
be straight and regular, instead of curling and scram¬ 
bling, and twisting themselves into all sorts of slo¬ 
venly and irregidar shapes. The area of the house 
was divided into large Bquare pews, boxed up with 
stout boards, and surmounted with a kind of baluster 
work, which I supposed to be provided for the special 
accommodation of us youngsters, being the “ loop 
holes of retreat,” through which we gazed on the 
“ remarkabilia” of the scene. It was especially in¬ 
teresting to me to notice the coming in to meeting 
of the congregation. The doors were so contrived 
that on entering you stepped down instead of up, a 
construction that has more than once led to unlucky 
results in the case of strangers. I remember once, 
when an unlucky Frenchman, entirely unsuspicious 
of the danger that awaited him, made entrance by 
pitching devoutly upon his nose into tire middle of the 
broad aisle, that it took three bunches of my grand¬ 
mother’s fennel to bring my risibles into any thing 
like composure. Such exhibitions fortunately for me, 
were very rare, but still I found great amusement in 
watching the distinctive and marked outlines of the 
various people tlmt filled up the seats around me. A 
Yankee village presents a picture of the curiosities 
of every generation:—there, from year to year, they 
live on, preserved by hard labour and regular habits, 
exhibiting every peculiarity of manner and appearance 
as distinctly marked as when they first came from the 
mint of nature. And as every body goes punctually 
to meeting, the meeting-house becomes a sort of mu¬ 
seum of antiquities—a general muster ground for past 
and present. 

I remember still with what wondering admiration 
I used to look around on the people that surrounded 
our pew. On one side, there was an old Captain 
McLean, and Major McDill, a couple whom the 
mischievous wits of the village designated as Captain 
McLean and Captain McFat, and in truth, they were 
a perfect antithesis, a living exemplification of flesh 
and spirit. Captain McLean was a mournful lengthy 
considerate looking old gentleman, with a long face 
which digressed into a long thin homy nose, which, 
when he applied his pocket handkerchief, gave forth 
a melancholy minor key’d sound such as a ghost 
might make, using a pocket handkerchief in the long 
gallery of some old castle. 

Close at his side was the doughty, puffing Captain 
McDill, whose full-orbed, jolly visage was illuminated 
by a most valiant red nose, shaped something like an 
overgrown dough-nut, and looking as if it had been 
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thrown at his face, and happened to hit in the middle. 
Then there was old Isroel Peters, with a wooden leg, 
which clamped into meeting with undeviating regu¬ 
larity, ten minutes before meeting time; and there 
was Jedediah Stebbins, a thin, wistful, moonshiny 
looking old gentleman, whose mouth appeared as if it 
had been gathered up with a needle and thread, and 
whose eyes seemed as if they had been bound with 
red tape; and there was old Beniah Stephens, who 
used regularly to get up and stand, when the minister 
was about half through his sermon, exhibiting his tall 
figure, long, single breasted coat, with buttons nearly 
as large as a tea-plate, his large, black,horn spectacles, 
stretched down on the extreme end of a very long nose, 
and vigorously chewing, meanwhile, on the bunch of 
caraway which he always carried in one hand. Then 
there was Aunt Sally Simpson and old Widow Smith, 
and a whole bevy of little dried old ladies, with small 
straight black bonnets, tight sleeves to the elbow, 
long silk gloves, and great fans big enough for a wind 
mill, and of a hot day it was a mighty amusement to 
me to watch the bobbing of the little black bonnets 
which Bhowed that sleep had got the better of their 
owners’ attention, and the Bputter and rustling of the 
fans when a more profound nod than common would 
suddenly waken them and set them to fanning and 
listening with redoubled devotion. There was Deacon 
Dundas, a great wagon load of an old gontleman, 
whose ample pockets looked as if they might have held 
half the congregation, who used to establish himself 
just on one side of me, and who seemed to feel such 
entire confidence in the soundness and capacity of his 
pastor that he could sleep very comfortably from one 
end of the sormon to the other, except when one of 
your officious blue flies, who, as every body knows, 
are amazingly particular about such matters, would 
buzz into his mouth, or flirt into his ears a passing 
admonition as to the impropriety of sleeping in meet¬ 
ing, when the good old gentleman would start, open 
his eyes very wide, and look about with a very reso- 
lute air, as much as to say, 11 1 wasn't asleep, I can 
tell you,” and then setting himself in an edifying pos¬ 
ture of attention, you might perceive his head gradu¬ 
ally settling back, his mouth slowly opening wider 
and wider, till the good man would be as soundly 
asleep as if nothing had happened. 

It was a good orthodox custom of old times, to 
take every part of the domestic establishment to 
meeting, even down to the faithful dog, who as he 
had supervised the labours of the week, also came 
with due particularity to supervise the worship of 
Sunday. I think I enn see now the fitting out on a 
Sunday morning—the one wagon, or two ns the case 
might be, tackled up with an 11 old gray" or an “ old 
bay,” with a buffalo skin over the seat, by way of 
cushion, and all the family in their Sunday best, 
packed in for meeting, while Master Boase, Watch, 
or Towser, stood prepared to be an outguard behind, 
and went, meekly trotting up hill and down dale, in 
the rear. Arrived at meeting, the canine part of the 
establishment generally conducted themselves with 
great decorum, lying down and going to sleep as 
decently as any body present, except when some of 
the business loving blue bottles aforesaid, would make 
a sortie upon them, when you might hear the snap 
of their jaws as they vainly sought to lay hold of the 
offender. Now and then between some of the sixthlys, 
seventhlys, and eighlhlys, you might hear some old 
patriarch giving himself a rousing shake, and pit pal¬ 


ing soberly up the aisles as if to see that every thing 
was going on properly, after which he would lie 
down and compose himself to sleep again, and cer¬ 
tainly this was as improving a way of spending Sun¬ 
day as a good Christian dog could desire. 

But the glory of our meeting house was its singers' 
seat, that empyrean of those who rejoiced in the 
divine mysterious art of fa sol la ing, who, by a dis- 
Anguishing grace and privilege could raise and fall 
the cabalistical eight notes, and move serene, through 
the enchanted region of fiats, sharps, thirds, fifths, 
and octaves. 

There they sat in the gallery that fined three sides 
of the house, treble, counter, tenor, and bass, each 
with its appropriate leaders, and supporters—there 
were generally seated the bloom of our young people; 
Bparkling, modest, and blushing girls on one side, 
with their ribands and finery, making the place where 
they sat as blooming and lively as a flower garden, 
and your fiery forward confident young men on the 
other, and in spite of its being a meeting-house, we 
could not swear that glances were never given and 
returned, and that there was not often as much an 
approach to flirtation as the distance and the sobriety 
of the place would admit. Certain it was, that there 
was no place where our village coquettes attracted 
half as many eyes or led astray half so many hearts. 

But, have I been talking of singers all this time, 
and neglected to mention the Magnus Apollo of the 
whole concern, the redoubtable chorister, who occu¬ 
pied the seat of honour in the midst of the middle 
gallery, and exactly opposite to the minister! Certain 
it is, that the good man, if he were alive, would never 
believe it, for no person ever more magnified his 
office, or had a more thorough belief in his own 
greatness and supremacy, than Zedekiah Morse. Me- 
thinks I can see him now as he appeared to my eyes 
on that first Sunday, when he shot up from behind 
the gallery as if he had been sent up by a spring. 
He was a little man, whose fiery red hair, brushed 
straight up on the top of his head, had an appearance 
ns vigorous and lively as real flame, and this added 
to the ardour and determination of all his motions, 
had obtained for him the surname of the “ burning 
bush." He Beemed possessed with the very soul of 
song, and from the moment he began to sing, looked 
alive all over, till it seemed to me that his whole body 
would follow his hair upwards, fairly rapt away by 
the power of harmony. With what an air did he 
sound the important “ fa sol la," in the ears of the 
waiting gallery, who stood with open mouths, ready 
to seize their pitch, preparatory to their general set 
to —how did his ascending and descending arm asto- 
nish the zephyrs, when once he laid himself out to 
the important work of beating time. How did his 
little head whisk from side to side as now he beat 
and roared toward the ladies on his right, and now 
toward the gentlemen on his left. It used to seem 
to my astonished vision as if his form grew taller, 
his arm longer, his hair redder, and his little green 
eyes brighter, with every stare; and particularly when 
he perceived any falling off of time, or discrepancy 
in pitch, with what redoubled vigour would he thump 
the gallery and roar at the delinquent quarter, till 
every mother’s son and daughter of them, skipped 
and scrambled into the right place again. Oh it was 
a fine thing to see the vigour and discipline with 
which he managed the business, so that if on a hot, 
drowsy Sunday, any pr.rt of the choir hung back or 
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sung sleepily on the first part of a verse, they were 
obliged to bestir themselves in good earnest, and sing 
three times as fast, in order to get through with the 
others. Iviah Morse was no advocate for your dozy 
drawling singing, that one may do at their leisure 
between sleeping and waking, I can promise you:— 
indeed, he got entirely out of the graces of Deacon 
Dundas, and one or two other portly, leisurely old 
gentlemen below, who had been used to throw back 
their heads, shut up their eyes, and take the comfort 
of the psalm, by prolonging indefinitely all the notes. 
The fiist Sunday after “ Kiah” took the music in 
hand, the old Deacon really rubbed his eyes and 
looked about him—for the psalm was sung off before 
he was ready to get his mouth opened—and he really 
looked upon it as a most irreverent piece of busi¬ 
ness. 

But the glory of Ifiah’s art consisted in the exe¬ 
cution of those good old billowy compositions called 
fugueing tunes, where the four parts that compose the 
choir, take up the song, and go racing round one 
after another, each singing a different set of words, 
till, at length, by some inexplicable magic, they all 
came together again, and sailed smoothly out into a 


smooth rolling sea of song. I remember the wonder 
with which I used to look from side to side when 
treble, tenor, counter and bass were thus roaring and 
foaming, and it verily seemed to me as if the psalm 
was going to pieces among the breakers, and the 
delighted astonishment with which I found that each 
particular verse did emerge, whole and uninjured from 
the storm. 

But alas for the wonders of that old meeting-house, 
how are they passed away. Even the venerable 
building itself has been pulled down and scattered 
away, yet I still retain enough of my childish feelings 
to wonder whether any little boy was gratified by the 
possession of those painted tulips and grape vines, 
which my childish eye used to covet, and about the 
obtaining of which, in case the house should ever be 
pulled down, I devised so many schemes during the 
long sermons and services of summer days. I have 
visited the spot since—but the new modem fair look¬ 
ing building that stands where it stood, bears no 
trace of it, and of the various familiar faces that used 
to be seen inside—not one remains. Verily, I must 
be growing old; and, as old people are apt to spin 
long stories, I check myself, and lay down my pen. 
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Falco della Rufe, or Falco of the Rock, is more 
properly a historical narrative than a romance; the 
greater portion of the book being occupied by the 
political intrigues and battles of the Marchcse di 
Marignan, in the rebellion against his legitimate sove. 
reign, Francesa Sforza, Duke of Milan. The ambi- 
tious prince is aided in his struggle to make himself 
an independent sovereign by a notorious pirate of the 
Lake of Como, who saved the life of his younger 
brother Gabriele di Medici, in an encounter with the 
Dukists on the lake, in the beginning of the tale. 
The love plot, if so it may be called, consists only in 
the birth and growth of a passion between the above- 
mentioned Gabriel, a handsome and brave youth, and 
Rina, the beautiful daughter of the pirate Falco. 
When we first discern the mutual impression made 
on the heart of the lovers, we, of course, anticipate 
many difficulties and anxieties growing out of their 
different conditions in life, and the political storm 
in which they are involved. But there is none of all 
this; the loves of the youth and maiden are undis¬ 
turbed by the interference naturally to be expected 
from the haughty elder brother; nay, the course might 
have run smooth even to the end, but for the un¬ 
lucky chance of Gabriele’s being killed in one of the 
Marchese’s battles. There is no connexion whatever 
between the attachment of the young pair and the 
political incidents; the contemplation only serves to 
divert the attention awhile from the true hero, and 
the stirring events of the chieftain’s treason. This is 
a heinous fault in a novel; but it is half redeemed by 
the vigorous and graphic delineations of the struggles 
between the party of Marignan, and that of the Duke; 
and the occasional touches of the manners and super¬ 
stitions of the age are very happy. We would in¬ 
stance the scene of the death of Grampo, one of 
Falco’s crew, the attempt of the monk to save the 
life of the wounded man by some miraculous water 
in which a nail from the true cross had been dipped, 
and the bitter execrations of the witch Imazza, the 
mother of the dead, against him who had been the 
innocent cause of his destruction. Altogether the 
work is superior to II Castello di Trezzo , by the 
same author. The latter relates the treacherods 
imprisonment and murder, by Giovanni Galeazzo 
Visconti, Count of Verth, of his kinsman Bernabo, 
who shared with him the government of a moiety 
of Lombardy. The book is chiefly occupied with 
the adventures of a young cavalier, Falamede de’ 
Bianchi, in his endeavour to obtain access to the 
Lady Ginevra, the daughter of Bernabo, confined 
with her mother and brothers in the same castle with 
the unfortunate prince. After many disappointments 
and perils, in which he is assisted by the faithful 
Enzel, one of the Italian arioli, or gypsies, common 
in that age, he at length succeeds, by the intercession 
of a French prince whom he rescues opportunely 
from a band of robbers, in obtaining an order from 


Giovan Galeazzo for the release of his fair one. Poor 
Bernabo is poisoned; his remains have the honour 
of being interred with regal magnificence behind the 
high altar of the church of San Giovanni in Conca, 
beneath “ a superb mausoleum, supported by six co¬ 
lumns, on which is sculptured in while marble a horse, 
mounted by an armed cavalier—the image of Berna¬ 
bo.” The lovers are united after his death, but never 
visit the court of Visconti, 

The author of Sibilla Oialela, and other fictions 
of the same general class, has by some been ranked 
next to Manzoni, on account of the vigour and cle- 
vemess of his sketches of past times, and the dramatic 
force with which many of his scenes are painted. 
His powers of description and dialogue, however, nro 
not equalled by skill in constructing a story out of his 
materials; almost all his plots are badly managed. 
The incidents of his first novel, which he calls “An 
Episode of the Italian wars at the close of the fif¬ 
teenth century,” are wild nnd improbable to the lost 
degree; yet the book, especially the first part of it, is 
animated and interesting from his vivid pictures of the 
events and characters of the age. The epoch is the 
invasion of Naples by Charles VIII., and he gives us 
by the way sketches of Ludovico II illbro—of the 
city of Florence and the feelings of its inhabitants 
on the approach of the French monarch—of the 
wild and mysterious Savonarola—of the entrance of 
Charles into the city and his interview with the ma¬ 
gistrates of the Republic—of the flight of the Neapo¬ 
litan king, and his return to his dominions after the 
departure of the French. The following is a descrip, 
tion of the coronation of Charles before leaving 
Italy. 

“It was towards the middle of May, nnd the dawn 
promised a day cloudless and brilliant. Scarcely had 
the sun’s rays begun to gild the summits of the moun¬ 
tains, when countless multitudes thronged the streets, 
and besieged the doors of the cathedral, which was 
to be the scene of the solemnity. That massive 
Gothic edifice had been adorned with great magnifi¬ 
cence for the occasion; entrance had been prohibited 
for many days to the curious, that no impediment 
might be placed in the way of the artizans, for whose 
labours scarce sufficient time was allowed. Great 
was the anxiety among the people to see tho result 
of their efforts; but as soon as the doors were opened 
two companies of halberdiers, sheathed in armour of 
polished steel, disposed themselves so as to guard tho 
entrance and keep back the crowd, and Swiss guards 
were arranged in files extending even to the altar's 
foot, ready for their assistance should it be required. 
These troops made a brilliant display, arrayed in the 
antique fashion, wearing scarlet mantles over their 
leathern vests and buskins; but the most singular 
spectacle was to be seen in tho crowd itself. Some 
walked around the square, or crowded about the 
doors of the cathedral, waiting with impatience for 
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the royal cavalcade; others, assembled in groups near 
o pedestal on which once stood a statue of Tiberius, 
talked of the ceremony soon to lake place, or the 
approacing tournament. Many discoursed of less 
important a (fairs; all accompanying their speech with 
the lively gesticulation peculiar to that dramatic peo¬ 
ple—capable of every generous action when liberated 
from the thraldom and darkness of ignorance. 

“After tedious expectation, the roar of cannon 
from Castle St. Elmo announced that the King of 
France had left the palace on his way to the church. 
Then the confusion became general. The cannons 
of the other fortresses responded to the signal; the 
peal of warlike instruments resounded from vessels 
anchored in the bay; the bells of all the churches 
were rung, and the people crowded the streets more 
eagerly where the procession was to pass. The 
laiicieri led the way, their pennons fluttering in the 
breeze; they were followed by the cuirassiers, whose 
armour flnshed back the rays of the sun, dazzling all 
eyes; then five hundred Swiss infantry, and a thousand 
Gascon soldiers preceded the twelve knights forming 
the body guard of the sovereign, who surrounded him, 
dressed in magnificent uniform. Charles himself, 
mounted on a superb horse of the Norman breed, 
covered with trappings of velvet and gold, rode ma¬ 
jestically in the midst. He wore no cuirass or helmet 
as when he entered Florence; but a sumptuous mantle 
of crimson velvet, studded with points of gold and 
bordered with ermine, fell in graceful folds from his 
shoulders. An under vest of white silk, wrought 
with flowers in the Chinese fashion, covered his 
breast, on which sparkled the badges of various 
knightly orders, chief among them that of St. Michael. 
His breeches of white silk were terminated by yellow 
leathern buskins, garnished at the heel with the golden 
spurs indicative of his rank. At his right hand rode 
Brissonet, attired in the rich dress suitable to the 
eminent dignity conferred on him a few months 
before in Rome, by Pope Alexander. The splendour 
of his purple robe over his tunic embroidered with 
gold, displayed to advantage his noble person and 
features, which he knew how to invest with the im¬ 
posing majesty of a church dignitary. His right hand, 
resplendent with precious jewels, was slowly raised 
as he bestowed benedictions upon the people. 

“ It was customary in those days for the king’s 
dwarf to be ever seen at the left hand of his master ; 
but Charles on this occasion deemed it prudent to 
dispense with the arrangement, desirous that nothing 
approaching to the ludicrous should diminish the 
solemnity. Ho was aware that in Florence the per¬ 
petual vicinity of the bufloon, who always assumed a 
comic air of importance, had contributed in no slight 
degree to remove from the minds of the spectators 
the awe excited by his name and presence. There¬ 
fore in place of the dwarf rode Gilbert de Monpensier, 
who was appointed to remain in Naples in his quality 
of Lieutenant of the kingdom. Behind him followed 
the Grand Constable D'Obigni, and the Seneschal De 
Dabari; followed in their turn by the nobles according 
to their rank. Two hundred Swiss soldiers made up 
the retinue, and with their heavy weapons kept back 
the multitude. The music of drum and trumpet filled 
the air, mingled with the peal of bells and the roar 
of ordnance; these, with the stunning acclamations 
of the people, formed a confusion of sounds more 
readily imagined than described. 

“ Arrived at the great door of the cathedral, the 


company dismounted, and leaving their horses to the 
care of the squires, entered in the order prescribed by 
etiquette. They were met by the Archbishop, arrayed 
with ecclesiastical pomp in the sacerdotal robes, who 
led the king towards the throne prepared at the right 
of the great altar. As the monarch touched the 
railing, the officials who had accompanied him thither 
stopped, yielding the honour to the Italian barons, 
since it was not os king of the French Charles was 
received within the sanctuary, but as king of the 
Neapolitans. Only Brissonet as Cardinal, and Gil¬ 
bert Monpensier as Viceroy, were admitted with him, 
and sat upon the seats prepared in honour of their 
rank, by the side of the monarch. The king ascended 
the throne, and the ensigns of royally were presented 
to him; then the oath of allegiance was administered 
in due form, first to the clergy, next to the represen¬ 
tatives of the kingdom, the nobility, and finally, to 
various corporations of the second and third orders. 

“ During this somewhat lengthened ceremony, a 
select band of musicians without, made the vaults of 
the cathedral echo, and from the piazza military 
companies responded with their gorgeous symphony, 
that would have suited a day of battle. The pulpit 
was then occupied by the orator who spoke in the 
name of the people; and this harangue concluded, 
with other ceremonies too tedious to describe, the 
new sovereign made ready to return to his palace, 
whence, having changed his dress after a brief rest 
he was to depart for the amphitheatre prepared for 
the tournny.” 

Folchctto Malaspina exhibits in a certain degree 
the same beauties, with nearly the same defects, which 
are prominent in Sibilla Odaleta. The time is the 
twelfth century, during the period of the famous con¬ 
federation of the Lombard cities, at the head of which 
was Milan in the struggle against Frederic Barbarossa. 
The love scenes are but slenderly connected with the 
incidents of the tale and with the catastrophe; indeed 
the hero might ns well have been a resolute Benedict, 
for aught that his amourette has to do with the plot. 
The three volumes are filled with his adventures in 
endeavouring to avenge the wrong done to his sister, 
by a false marriage, upon the profligate Gugliclmo, 
his rival in politics and love. His formal challenge 
of his enemy at a banquet of Guglielmo’s own ad¬ 
herents—the scene of the duel—the cowardice of 
Guglielmo, and their preconcerted interruption by the 
aged hermit, who forbids the fight—the public insult 
afterwards hurled upon the villain by Folchetto, in 
presence of the clergy, the nobles, and the people; 
and finally, his generous pardon of his humiliated and 
captive foe, are drawn in the most lively and pictu¬ 
resque colours. A new order, or profession is intro¬ 
duced to our notice in the course of the narrative; 
one, the author tells us, long afterwards common in 
Sardinia; the Accaladuri, or people whose trade it 
was to abridge the sufferings of the old or the infirm, 
by the summary process of knocking them on the head, 
from which action their caste took its name. A 
woman of this class figures largely in the story. She 
has wandered from Sardinia to the scene of the novel, 
and though athirst for human blood, is opportunely 
bound by a debt of gratitude and a vow, to rescue 
and serve Folchetto. She not only informs him 
where to find the false certificate of his sister’s mar¬ 
riage, but duly advises him, after the siege and capi¬ 
tulation of Tortona, that the convents are to be 
sacked by Frederic’s troops—thus giving hint time to 
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rescue his Bister and his lady love from the fury of the 
soldiery. 

The stoty of I Prigionieri di Pizzighettone, (The 
Prisoners of Pizzighettone) is yet more incoherent, and 
unequal in style. There is a total want of connexion 
in the fate of the two “ Prisoners,” one of whom is no 
less a person than Francis the First, and the other a 
Spanish lady of some celebrity. The French king, 
however, and his warlike nobles, and the celebrated 
astrologer Cornelius Agrippa, are vigorously sketched. 
The monarch is made to be beloved most romantically 
by a half crazed girl, on whom our author has be- 
stowed the faculty of second sight; and who trans¬ 
lates Moore’s lines, “ I never loved a tree nor flower," 
&c., without deigning to give the poet the credit of 
the original. The first volume closes with the battle 
of Pavia; the novel ends with the de'.th of the second 
sighted girl and the removal of the captive Francis 
to Spain. 

The next romance of our author introduces us into 
a country new to the novelist; to wit—the island of 
Sardinia. II Proscritlo (the Proscribed,) with another 
Sardinian novel— Preziosa di Sanluri, is designed to 
present something like a complete picture of the 
manners of the men and women of that island; the 
latter of the Sard mountaineers, as the former of the 
more civilized citizens. Both contain striking scenes 
and graphic representations of natural scenery, and 
ancient ceremonies; " hair breadth ’scapes” and im¬ 
minent perils by sea and land also abound. The 
story is told by a gentleman, Brunetto by name, who 
on the death of an uncle resident in Sardinia, is sent 
to that island from Genoa by his father, to divide 
with another uncle the patrimony of the deceased. 
He finds on board the vessel a mysterious youth, who 
repels all advances towards acquaintance, yet gives 
Brunetto some advice respecting the division of the 
estate. The youth is landed upon one of the small 
islands on the Sardinian coast. Our hero proceeds 
to his uncle’s castle, where having nothing else to do, 
while waiting for the settlement of his affairs, he falls 
. in lore with his beautiful cousin Helen, But his 
hopes are speedily checked by the information that 
her affections are already engaged, He remarks also 
that a vacant chair is always set at his uncle's table; 
endeavours in vain to find out from his male cousins 
the meaning of this strange custom, but at last obtains 
an explanation from Helen. Her elder brother had 
been murdered a year or two before by unknown 
assassins. The men who brought home the body, 
swore that they had seen him fall by the hand of Na- 
borre a youth in the neighbourhood, who had once 
saved her father’s life, between whom and her brother 
there had been some slight dispute. The family and 
connexions of the deceased take an oath to revenge 
his death; and there was an old Sardinian superstition 
that till such an oath was accomplished, the shade 
of the murdered man would continue to haunt his 
former residence, and sit at the table with his sur¬ 
viving relatives. Helen, however, is certain of the 
innocence of Naborre; (Sardinian names are not 
particularly euphonious!) it is to him she has given 
her heart, and Brunetto, by her description, soon re¬ 
cognises him as the mysterious youth seen on his 
passage from Genoa. Naborre has been tried by the 
civil authorities for the murder j but in the lack of 
sufficient evidence to convict him, has merely been 
banished, under the penalty of death if he should re¬ 
turn to the island. Brunetto with chivalrous gene- 


rosily pledges himself to assist in vindicating the 
innocence of the persecuted lover of Helen, and in 
bringing the real assassins to punishment. He goes 
to Naborre’s retreat; and, by the help of another 
friend, possessed of the faculty of ventriloquism, they 
succeed in detecting the criminals, a band of robbers 
in the vicinity. One of these bandits, dangerously 
wounded, is neglected by his companions; and with 
him the ventriloquist, concealed in the cave, plays the 
part of conscience, by whispering in his ear unseen; 
finally inducing him to confess the whole tale of guilt. 
The story ends with the restoration of the Proscribed, 
and his union with the lovely Helen. 

The imitations of Scott are very evident in these 
volumes; both in the sketch of the uncle and his 
sons, and the character of Helen, who is drawn after 
Diana Vernon. The description of the fishing on 
the island of San Pietro is picturesque in the highest 
degree. The incidents succeed in natural order; the 
interest is well sustained till the discovery of the as¬ 
sassins, when the details become tedious. Altogether 
it is a weaker production than most of the author’s 
novels. 

La Fidanzata Ligure (the Genoese Betrothed) is 
a story of the present day, designed, says the author, 
to illustrate “ the customs, manners, and character of 
the inhabitants of the Riviera of Genoa;" a beautiful 
region of country. The plot is simple. A young 
Spanish nobleman, Velasco by name, comes to the 
Riviera to seek a young lady whom he had met and 
loved in Spain—Ida Contarini, the daughter of a rich 
Genoese merchant. The maiden has been informed 
that there are objections on the part of Velasco’s 
father, a proud old Spanish grandee, to his son’s 
union with one who cannot boast equally ancient 
parentage—and too proud to enter a family reluctant 
to receive her—determines to separate from her lover. 
She cannot, however, forget him; a meeting takes 
place; but their reconciliation is again prevented by 
the interference of a mysterious stranger “ in a dark 
mantel"—who afterwards turns out to be the agent of 
a Spanish marchioness, enamoured of Velasco, whose 
jealousy occasioned all the former difficulties, and 
who has employed this Garzia to prevent the union 
of the young pair. Garzia is executed for the 
murder of a fellow knave; and the obstacles to the 
happiness of Ida and Velasco removed—the romance 
ends selon la regie. The pictures of costumes and 
manners are not a little entertaining. There is a 
minute and interesting description of the villa Con¬ 
tarini, and of the family mansion, within and with- 
out; no doubt a correct sketch of the residence 
and the habits of a parvenu gentleman, who en¬ 
deavours by Bplendour to conceal his want of preten¬ 
sions on the score of descent. Ida the heroine, 
writes sentimental letters to her confidante, and 
solaces her leisure hours with the writings of Rich¬ 
ardson, Sterne, Byron, “Valter Scott," and others, 
whom she quotes frequently with an air of something 
very like pedantry. We cannot say we found “the 
tissue of her story” nor that of “ the dark mantel" 
particularly interesting. 

On the whole, the author of “ Sibilla Odaleta” and 
the novels succeeding, has displayed sufficient ability 
to induce us to expect from him in .the future some¬ 
thing better than any work he has yet produced. If 
he but knew how to make the most of his materials, 
like Manzoni, nothing could prevent his rising to an 
equal station. He possesses considerable power of 
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writing, and of dramatic conception; and occasion¬ 
ally succeds in giving strong individual reality to his 
personages. His picturesque style increases greatly 
the effect of his more striking scenes; nor are we 
disposed to deny him praise for his merit in dialogue; 
always excepting his attempts at humour, which we 
cannot forbear regarding as “ most dolorous mirth.” 

The subject of La Balaglia di Benccento, or the 
Battle of Benevento, is intensely interesting, and 
affords an admirable ground-work for an historical 
romance. In the hands of a skilful writer, what 
space for portraitures of character and varied incident, 
within the splendid outline furnished by history! 
What a magnificent scene is open to the efforts of 
the artist 1 the epoch—that critical period in the an¬ 
nals of Europe—the fall of the dynasty of the Ho- 
henslufiens;—the locality—in the court of the Swa¬ 
bian Sicilian monarch—or the plains of Apulia, 
where Saracen and Christian fought, where the sol¬ 
diers of Manfred contended with the chivalry of 
France, and the armies of the Pope—the character 
of Manfred himself—brave in the field and wise in 
council—walking in the shadow of those fearful 
crimes imputed to him by his enemies, invested with¬ 
al with the glorious qualities attributed to him by his 
ghibelline historians—genius, heroism, and lofty am¬ 
bition—need such materials the embellishment of 
fancy ? It appears to us that truth is here stranger 
than fiction, transcending the creations of imagina¬ 
tion. But so thought not Signor Guerrazzi. He 1ms 
tried to idealize the narrative, and in doing so has in- 
jured its vrai semblance materially. He has invented 
fictitious personages, and events so widely improba¬ 
ble, that the dignity of the historical portions is wo- 
fully lessened. When we say that the four volumes 
before us are replete with the worst faults of the 
Italian school of novelists, our readers may be as¬ 
sured that the author has failed in constructing a 
work at all worthy of the materials employed. 

The first peculiarity that strikes us in the book is 
its excessive exaggeration. Scenes, manners, feel¬ 
ings, characters, are seen through a medium so highly 
coloured, that all aspect of truth disappears. We can¬ 
not recognize features so strained and distorted. The 
style is feverish; the author cannot describe the most 


ordinary incident or scene without becoming extatic, 
and taxing every object in heaven and earth for com¬ 
parisons. He is unwilling to let the sun rise or set 
in peace. His language is frequently “ a world too 
wide" for his thought. All this prodigality of enthu¬ 
siasm is needlessly thrown away on trivial matters, 
for there are a sufficient number of really interesting 
and striking scenes, on which it could have been be¬ 
stowed with propriety. The description of Manfred’s 
remorse, his detection of the conspiracy of his dis¬ 
affected nobles against him, and their escape—his 
last battle and death scene—are well conceived and 
dramatic. So in an earlier portion of the book is tho 
account of the passage of the Alps by the French, 
and the crowning of Charles of Anjou and Beatrice. 
There are many episodical incidents so wildly told 
that they linger in our memory as some incoherent 
nursery tale. We must not omit, however, to yield 
Guerrazzi due praise for the vigour with which he hns 
drawn some of his characters—Manfred—to wit;— 
the counts of Caserta and La Cerra—and the ficti¬ 
tious Rogiero. 

Grassa e Ceresia is a story of lovers divided, like 
Juliet and Romeo, by the ancient feuds of their fami¬ 
lies. They are more fortunate than the gentle pair 
of Shakspcare, matters being reconciled very com¬ 
fortably between them after the decease of the heads 
of their respective houses. 

The foregoing brief review of the works of the liv¬ 
ing novelists of Italy has, we trust, demonstrated that 
there exists sufficient talent in that country to work 
even more successfully the rich mine of materials so 
recently laid open. Great allowance must be made 
fur want of experience in that species of composition; 
but since the new direction of popular taste, authors 
will undoubtedly continue to labour with increased 
energy; and we should be doing injustice to the 
abilities already developed, did we not confidently 
anticipate some more signal achievement in a field 
where there are already so many competitors. We 
take our leave of them for the present, hoping ere 
long to welcome some fascinating stranger to our 
shores, whose attractions shall cauBe him to be forth¬ 
with supplied with the national costume, and intro¬ 
duced os a familiar friend into our literary circles. 
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Tnoss of my readers who recollect the story of Mrs. 
Washington Potts, may not be sorry to learn that in 
less than two years after the marriage of Bromley 
Cheston and Albina, Mrs. Marsden was united to a 
southern planter of great wealth and respectability, 
with whom she had become acquainted during a 
summer excursion to Newport. Mrs. Selbourne (that 
being her new name) was now, as her letters denoted, 
completely in her clement, presiding over a large 
establishment, mistress of twelve house-servants, and 
almost continually engaged in doing the honours of a 
spacious mansion to a round of company, or in com¬ 
plying with similar invitations from the leading people 
of a populous neighbourhood, or in reciprocating 
visits with the most fashionable inhabitants of the 
nearest city. Her only regret was that Mrs. Wash¬ 
ington Potts could not “ be there to see." But then, 
as a set-off, Mrs. Selbourne rejoiced in the happy 
reflection that a distance of several hundred miles 
placed n great gulf between herself and Aunt Quimby, 
from whose Vandal incursions she now felt a de¬ 
lightful sense of security. She was not, however, 
like most of her compatriots, a warm advocate for 
the universal diffusion of railroads—neither did she 
assent very cordially to the common Temarks about 
this great invention annihilating both time and space, 
and bringing “ the north and the south and the east 
and the west” into the same neighbourhood. 

Bromley Cheston, having succeeded to a handsome 
inheritance by the demise of an opulent relative, in 
addition to his house in Philadelphia purchased as a 
summer residence that of his mother-in-law on the 
banks of the Delaware, greatly enlarging and impro¬ 
ving it, and adding to its little domain some meadow 
and woodland; also a beautiful piece of ground which 
5 


he converted into a green lawn sloping down towards 
the river, and bounded on one side by a shady road 
that led to a convenient landing-place. 

The happiness of Albina and her husband (who in 
the regular course of promotion became Captain 
Cheston) was much increased by the society of Brom¬ 
ley's Bister Myrtilla, a beautiful sprightly and intelli¬ 
gent girl, whom they invited to live with them after 
the death of her maternal grandmother, an eastern 
lady, with whom she hod resided since the loss of her 
parents, and who had left her a little fortune of thirty 
thousand dollars. 

Their winters were passed in Philadelphia, where 
Albina found herself quite at home in a circle far 
superior to that of Mrs. Washington Potts, who was 
one of the first to visit Mrs. Cheston on her marriage. 
This visit was of course received with civility, but 
returned by merely leaving a card at the door. No 
notice whatever was taken of Mrs. Potts’s second call) 
neither was she ever invited to the house. 

When Cheston was not at sea, little was wonting 
to complete the perfect felicity of the family. It is 
true they were not entirely exempt from the occa- 
sional annoyances and petty vexations inseparable 
from even the happiest state of human life—but these 
were only transient shadows, that on passing away 
generally served os topics of amusement, and caused 
them to wonder how trifles, diverting in the recol- 
leetfon, could have really so troubled them at the 
time of occurrence. Such, for instance, were the 
frequent visitations of Mrs. Quimby, who told them 
(after they had enlarged their villa, and bought a 
carriage and a tilbury,) “ Really, good people, now 
that things are all so genteel, and pleasant, and full¬ 
handed, I thitfk I shall be apt to favour you with my 
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company the greatest part of every summer. There’s 
no danger of Billy Fairfowl and Mary being jealous. 
They always let me go and come just as I pleaBe; 
and if I was to stay away ten years I do not believe 
they’d be the least affronted.” 

As the old lady had intimated, her visits instead 
of being “ few and far between" were many and 
close together. It is said you may get used to any 
thing, and therefore the Chestons did not sell off their 
property and fly the country on account of Aunt 
Quimby. Luckily she never brought with her any 
of the Fairfowl family, her son-in-law having sufK- 
cient tact to avoid on principle all visiting intercourse 
with people who were beyond his sphere: for though 
certain of being kindly treated by the Chestons them, 
selves, he apprehended that he and his would proba¬ 
bly be looked down upon by persons whom they 
might chance to meet there. Mrs. Quimby, for her 
part, was totally obtuse to all sense of these distinc¬ 
tions. 

One Monday evening, on his return from town, 
Captain Cheston brought his wife and sister invita¬ 
tions to a projected pic-nic party, nmong the managers 
of which were two of his intimate friends. The 
company was to consist chiefly of ladies and gentle¬ 
men from the city. Their design was to assemble 
on the following Thursday at Borne pleasant retreat 
on the banks of the Delaware, and to recreate them¬ 
selves with an unceremonious fete champctre. “ I 
invited them,” continued the captain, “ to make use 
of my grounds for the purpose. We can find an 
excellent place for them in the woods by the river 
side. Delham and Lonsgrave will be here to-morrow 
to reconnoitre the capabilities of the place.” 

The ladies were delighted with the prospect of the 
pic-nic party; more especially on finding that most 
of the company were known to them, 

11 It will be charming," said Albina, “ to have 
them near us, and to be able to supply them with 
many conveniences from our own house. You may 
be assured, dear Bromley, that I Bhall liberally do my 
part towards contributing to the pic-nickery. You 
know that our culinary preparations never go wrong 
now that I have more experience, good servants, and 
above all plenty to do with." 

“ How fortunate,” said Myrtilla Cheston, that 
Mrs. Quimby left us this morning. This last visit 
has been so long that I think she will scarcely favour 
us with another in less two or three weeks. I hope 
she will not hear that the pic-nic is to be on our 
place." 

“ There is no danger”—replied Cheston— 11 Aunt 
Quimby cannot possibly know any of the persons 
concerned in it. And besides, I met her to-day in 
the street, and she told me that she was going to set 
out on Wednesday for Baltimore, to visit Billy Fair- 
fowl’s sister Mrs. Bagnell: ‘Also,’ said she, < it will 
take me from this time to that to pack my things, as 
I never before went so far from home, and I dare 
say I shall stay in Baltimore all the rest of the fall— 

I don’t believe when the Bagnells once have mo with 
them they’ll let me come away much this side of 
winter.’ ” 

“ I sincerely hope they will not"—exclaimed Al- 
bina—“ I am so glad that Nancy Fairfowl has mar¬ 
ried a Baltimorean. I trust they will make their 
house so pleasant to Aunt Quimby that she will 
transfer her favour from us to them. You know she 
often tells us that Nancy and herself are as like as 


two peas both in looks and ways; and from her ac¬ 
count Johnny Bagnell must be a third pea, exactly 
resembling both of them.” 

“And yet”—observed Cheston—“people whose 
minds are of the same calibre do not always assi- 
milate as well as might be supposed. When too 
nearly alike, and too close to each other, they fre¬ 
quently rub together so as to grate exceedingly.” 

We will pass over the intervening days by saying 
that the preparations for the pic-nic party were duly 
and successfully made: the arrangement of the ground 
being undertaken by Captain Cheston and Lieute¬ 
nants Delham and Lonsgrave, and completed with 
the taste, neatness, and judicious arrangement, which 
always distinguishes Buch things when done by offi¬ 
cers, whether of army or navy. 

The appointed Thursday arrived. It was a lovely 
day, early in September: the air being of that delight¬ 
ful and exhilarating temperature that converts the 
mere sense of existence into pleasure. The heals of 
summer were over, and the sky had assumed its 
mildest tint of blue. All was calm and cool and 
lovely, and the country seemed sleeping in luxuriant 
repose. The grass, refreshed by the August rains, 
looked green as that of the “ emerald isleand the 
forest trees had not yet began to wear the brilliant 
colours of autumn, excepting here and there a maple 
whose foliage was already crimsoned. The orchards 
were loaded with fruit, glowing in ripeness: and the 
buckwheat fields, white with blossoms, perfumed the 
air with their honied fragrance. The rich flowers 
of the season were in full bloom. Birds of beautiful 
plumage still lingered in the woods, and were warb¬ 
ling their farewell notes previous to their return to a 
more southern latitude. The morning sunbeams 
danced and glittered on the blue waters of the broad 
and brimming Delaware, as the mirrored surface re¬ 
flected its green and fertile banks with their flowery 
meadows, embowering groves, and modestly elegant 
villas. 

The ground allotted to the party was an open 
space in the woodlands which ran along an elevated 
ridge looking directly down on the noble river that 
from its far-off source in the Catskill mountains, first 
dividing Pennsylvania from New York and then from 
New Jersey, carries its tributary stream the distance 
of three hundred miles, till it widens into the dim 
and lonely bay whose last waves are blended with 
the dark-rolling Atlantic. Old trees of irregular and 
fantastic forms, leaning far over the water, grew on 
the extreme edge of this bank: and from its steep and 
crumbling side protruded their wildly twisted roots, 
fringed with long fibres that had been washed bare 
by the tide which daily overflowed the broad strip of 
gray sand that margined the river. Part of an old 
fence that had been broken down and carried away 
by the incursions of a spring freshet, still remained, 
at intervals, along the verge of the bank; and his 
ladies had prevailed on Captain Cheston not to repair 
it, as in its ruinous state it looked far more picturesque 
than if new and in good order. In clearing this part 
of the forest many of the largest and finest trees had 
been left standing, and beneath thair shade seats were 
now dispersed for the company. In another part of 
the opening, a long table had been set under a sort 
of marquee, constructed of colours brought from the 
Navy Yard, and gracefully suspended to the wide- 
Bpreading branches of some noble oaks: the stars and 
stripes of the most brilliant flag in the world blending 
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in picturesque elegance with the green and clustering 
foliage. At a little distance under a group of trees 
whose original forms were hidden beneath impervious 
masses of the forest grape-vine, was placed a side- 
table for the reception of the provisions as they 
were unpacked from the baskets; and a clear shady 
brook which wandered near, rippling over a bed of 
pebbles on its way down to the river, nlforded an 
unlimited supply of “ water clear as diamond spark," 
and made an excellent refrigerator for the wine 
bottles. 

Most of the company were to go up in the early 
boat: purposing to return in the evening by the 
railroad. Others, who preferred making their own 
time, were to come in carriages. As soon as the 
bell of the steamboat gave notice of her approach, 
Captain Cheston, with his wife and sister, accompa¬ 
nied by Lieutenants Delham and Lonsgrave, went 
down to the landing-place to receive the first division 
of the pic-nic party, which was chiefly of young 
people, all with smiling countenances, and looking as 
if they anticipated a very pleasant little fete. The 
Chestons were prepared to say with Seged of Ethio. 
pia, “ This day shall be a day of happiness—“ but as 
the last of the gay procession stepped from the land¬ 
ing-board, Aunt Quimby brought up the rear. 

"Oh! Bromley"—said Mrs. Cheston, in a low 
voice to her husband—“ there is our most mal-a-pro- 
pos of aunts—I thought she was a hundred miles off. 
This is really too bad—what shall we do with her— 
on this day too, of all days—” 

“ We can do npthing but endeavour as usual to 
make the best of her"—replied the captain"—but 
where did she pick up that common-looking man 
whom she seems to be hauling along with her ?” 

Mrs. Quimby now came up, and after the first 
greeting, Albina and Myrtilla endeavoured to with¬ 
draw from her the attention of the rest of the com¬ 
pany, whom they conducted for the present to the 
house; but she seized upon the captain, to whom she 
introduced her companion by the appellation of Mr. 
Smith. The stranger looked embarrassed, and seem¬ 
ed as if he could scarcely presume to take ll)e offered 
hand of Captain Cheston, and muttered something 
about trespassing on hospitality, but Aunt Quimby 
interrupted him with—“Oh! nonsense now Mr. 
Smith—where's the use of being so shamc-faced, and 
making apologies for what can’t be helped. I dare 
say my nephew and niece wonder quite as much at 
seeing me here, supposing that I’m safe and sound at 
Nancy Bagnell’s in Baltimore. But are you sure my 
baggage is all on the barrow—-just step back, and see 
if the big blue band-box is safe, and the little yellow 
one; I should not wonder if the porter tosses them 
ofT or crushes in the lids. All men seem to have a 
spite at band-boxes.” 

Mr, Smith meekly obeyed: and Aunt Quimby tak¬ 
ing the arm of Cheston, walked with him towards 
the house.. 

“ Tell .me who this gentleman is”—said Captain 
Cheston. “ He cannot belong to any of the Smiths 
of ‘ Market, Arch, Race and Vine, Chestnut, Walnut, 
Spruce and Pine.’ ” 

“ No”—replied Mrs. Quimby—nor to the Smiths 
of the cross-streets neither—nor to those up in the 
Northern Liberties, nor them down in Southwark. 
If you mean that he is not a Philadelphia man, 
you’ve hit the nail on the head—but that’s no reason 

there shouldn’t be Smiths enough all over the world. 

* . 
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However, the short and the long of it is this—I was 
to have started for Baltimore yesterday morning, 
bright and early, with Mr. and Mrs. Neverwait—but 
the shoemaker had not sent home my over-shoes, and 
the dyer had not finished my gray Canton crape 
shawl that he was doing a cinnamon brown, and the 
milliner disappointed me in new-lining my bonnet: so 
I could not possibly go, you know, and the Never- 
waits went without me.—Well—the things were 
brought home last night, which was like coming a 
a day after the fair. But as I was all packed up, I 
was bent upon going some-how or other, this morn¬ 
ing. So I made Billy Fairfowl take me down to the 
wharf, bag and baggage, to see if he could find any 
body he knew to take charge of me to Baltimore. 
And there, as good luck would have it, we met with 
Mr. Smith, who has been several times in Billy’s 
store, and bought domestics of him, and got ac¬ 
quainted with him; so that Billy finding this poor 
Mr. Smith was a stranger, and a man that took no 
airs, and that did not set up for great things, got very 
sociable with him, and even invited him to tea. Now, 
when we met him on the wharf, Mr. Smith was quite 
a wind.fall for us, and he agreed to escort me to Bal¬ 
timore, as of course he must when he was asked. So 
then Billy being in a hurry to go to market for break¬ 
fast, (before all the pick of the butter was gone,) just 
bade me good bye, and left me on the wharf, seeing 
what good hands I was in. Now poor Mr. Smith 
being a stranger, and, of course, not so well used to 
steamboats as our own people, took me into the 
wrong one; for the New-York and Baltimore boats 
were laying side by side, and seemed both mixed 
together, so that it was hard telling which was which, 
the crowd hiding every thing from us. And after 
wc got on board, I was so busy talking and he a 
listening, and looking at the people, that we never 
found out our mistake till we were half-way up the 
river, instead of being half-way down it. And then 
I heard the ladies all round talking of a nic or a pic, 
(or both I believe they called it,) that they said was 
to be held on Captain Cheston’s grounds. So then 
I pricked up my ears, and found that it was even so; 
and I told them that Captain Cheston was a near 
relation of mine, for his wife was own daughter to 
Mrs. Marsden that was, whose first husband was my 
sister Nelly’s own son; and all about your marrying 
Albina, and what a handsome place you have, and 
how Mr. Smith and I had got into the wrong boat, 
and were getting carried off, being taken up the river 
instead of down.” 

“And what did the company say to all this?” 
inquired Cheston. 

“ Why I don’t exactly remember, but they must 
have said something; for I know those that were 
nearest stopped their own talk when I began. And 
after awhile, I went across to the other side of the 
boat, where Mr. Smith was leaning over the railing 
and looking at the foam flying from the wheels (as if 
it was something new) and I pulled his sleeve and 
told him we were quite in luck to-day, for we should 
be at a party without intending it. And he made a 
sort of humming and hawing about intruding himself 
(as he called it) without an invitation. But I told 
him to leave all that to me—I’d engage to pass him 
through. And he talked something of betaking him¬ 
self to the nearest hotel after we landed, and waiting 
for the next boat down the river. However, I would 
not listen to that; and I made him understand that 
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any haw there could be no Baltimore to-day, aa it 
was quite too late to got there now by any contrivance 
at all; and that we could go down with the other 
company thia evening by the railroad, and take a 
fresh start to-morrow morning. Still he Beemed to 
hold back, and I told him that aa to our going to the 
party all things had turned up aa if it teas to be, and 
I should think it a sin to fling such good luck aside 
when it was just ready to drop into our mouths, and 
that he might never have another chance of being in 
such genteel company as long as he lived. This last 
hint seemed to do the business, for he gave a sort of 
a pleased smile, and made no more objection. And 
then I put him in mind that the people that owned the 
ground were my own niece and nephew, who were 
always crazy to see me and have me with them; and 
I could answer for it they’d be just os glad to see 
any of my acquaintance—and as to the eatables, I 
was sure his being there would not make a cent’s 
worth of difference, for X was certain there'd be 
plenty, and oceans of plenty, and I told him only to 
go and look at the baskets of victuals that were 
going up in the boat; besides all that, I knew the 
Chestons would provide well, for they were never 
backward with any thing.” 

She now stopped to take breath, and Cheston 
inquired if her son-in-law knew nothing more of Mr. 
Smith than from merely seeing him in his Btore. 

“ Oh! yes—did not I tell you we had him to tea 1 

You need not mention it to any body_but (if the 

truth must be told) Mr. Smith is an Englishman. 
The poor man can’t help that, you know: and I’m 
sure I Bhould never have guessed it, for he neither 
looks English nor talks English. He is not a. bit 
like that impudent Mr. Montague, who took slices 
out of Albina’s big plum-cake hours before the com¬ 
pany came, at that great party she gave for Mrs. 
Washington Potts.” 

“ Pshaw’’—said Cheston. 

“ Yes—you may well pshaw at it. But after all, 
for my own part, I must say I enjoyed myself very 
much that evening. I had a great deal of pleasant 
talk. I was sorry afterwards that I did not stay 
down stairs to the last, to see if all the company 
took French leave like me. If they did, it must have 
been quite a pretty Bight to see them go. By the 
bye (now I talk of French leave) did you hear that 
the Washington Pottses have broke all to pieces and 
gone off to France, to live upon the money that he 
made over to his wife to keep it from his creditors?" 

“ But Mr. Smith"—resumed Cheston. 

“ Why Bromley, what makes you so fidgety! 
Billy Fairfowl (though I say it that should’nt say it) 
is not the man to ask people to tea unless he is sure 
they are pretty decent sort of folks. So he went 
first to the British Consul, and inquired about Mr. 
Smith, and described his look and dress just as he 
would a runaway ’prentice. And the Consul knew 
exactly who he meant, and told him he would answer 
for Mr, Smith’s being a man of good character, and 
perfectly honest and respectable. And that you 
know is quite as much as need be said of any body. 
So then we had him to tea, quite in a plain way; 
but he seemed very easily satisfied, and though there 
were huckleberries and cucumbers and dough-nuts, he 
did not eat a thing but bread and butter, and not much 
of that, and took no sugar in hia tea, and only drank 
two cups. And Billy talked to him the whole even- 
ing about our factories, and our coal and iron: and 


he listened quite attentively, and seemed to under, 
stand very well, though he did not say much; 
and he kept awake all the time, which was vety 
clever of him, and more than Billy is used to. He 
seems like a good-hearted man, for he saved little 
Jane from pulling the tea-waiter down upon her head 
as she was coming out from under the table; and he 
ran and picked up Johnny when he fell over the 
rockers of the big chair, and wiped the blood ofT bis 
nose with his own clean handkerchief. I dare say 
he's a good soul; but he is vety humble-minded, and 
seems so afraid of saying wrong that he hardly 
says any thing. Here he comes, trudging along 
beside the porter; and I see he has got all the bag¬ 
gage safe, even the brown paper parcel and the calico 
bag. That’s his own trunk under all the rest.” 

Mr. Smith now came up, and inquired of Captain 
Cheston for the nearest inn, that he might remain 
there till a boat passed down for Philadelphia. “ Why 
Mr. Smith”—interrupted Aunt Quimby—“ where’s 
the sense of being so backward. We ought to be 
thankful for our good luck in getting here on the very 
day of the pic-nic, even though we did come by mis¬ 
take. And now you are here, it’s all nonsense for 
you to run away and go and mope by yourself at a 
country tavern. I suppose you are afraid you’re not 
welcome. But I'll answer for you as well as myself.” 

Civility to the stranger required that Captain Ches¬ 
ton should second Mrs. Quimby; and be did so in 
terms 60 polite that Mr. Smith was induced with 
much diffidence to remain. 

“ Poor man”—said Aunt Quimby, in a low voice 
to the Captain— 11 between ourselves it’s plain enough 
that he is not much used to being among great peo¬ 
ple, and he’s afraid of feeling like a fish out of water. 
He must have a very poor opinion of himself, for 
even at Billy Fairfowl’s he did not seem quite at 
home; though we all tried to encourage him, and I 
told him myself as soon os we sat down to the tea- 
table, to make just as free os if he was in his own 
house.” 

Arrived at the mansion of the Chestons, Mrs. 
Quimby at first objected to changing her dress, 
which was a very rusty black silk, with a bonnet to 
match; declaring that she was sure nothing was 
expected of people who were on their travels, and that 
she saw no use in taking the trouble to unpack her 
baggage. She was, however, overruled by the repre¬ 
sentations of Albina, who offered to both unpack and 
re-pack for her. Accordingly she equipped herself in 
what Bhe called her second-best Buit. The gown 
was a thick rustling Bilk of a vety reddish brown, 
with a new inside kerchief of blue-tinted book mus¬ 
lin that had never been washed. Over her shoulders 
she pinned her canton-crape shawl, whose brown 
tinge was entirely at variance with the shade of her 
gown. On her head was a stiff hard cap trimmed 
with satin ribbon of a still different brown colour, 
the ends of the bows sticking out horizontally and 
scolloped into numerous points. She would not wear 
her best bonnet lest it should be injured; and fortu¬ 
nately her worst was so small that she found if she 
put it on it would crush her second-best cap. She 
carried in one hand a stiff-starched handkerchief of 
imitation-cambric, which she considered too good to 
unfold: and with the other she held over her head a 
faded green parasol. 

Thus equipped, the old lady set out with Captain 
and Mrs. Cheston for the scene of the pic-nic; the 
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rest of the party being a little in advance of them. 
They saw Mr. Smith strolling about the lawn, and 
Mrs. Quimby called to him to come and give his arm 
to her niece, saying, “ There Albina, take him under 
your wing, and try to make him sociable, while X 
walk on with your husband. Bromley how well 
you look in your navy-regimentals. X declare I’m 
more and more in luck. It is not every body that 
can have an officer always ready and willing to squire 
them.”—And the old lady, (like many young ladies) 
unconsciously put on a different face and a different 
walk while escorted by a gentleman in uniform. 

“ Bromley”—continued Aunt Quimby—“ I heard 
some of the pic-nic ladies in the boat saying that 
those which are to ride up are to bring a lion with 
them. This mode me open my eyes, and put me all 
in quiver; so I could not help speaking out, and say¬ 
ing—I should make a real right down objection to 
his being let loose among the company, even if he 
was ever so tame. Then they laughed, and one of 
them said that a lion meant a great man; and asked 
me if I had never heard the term before. I answered 
that may be X had, but it must have slipped my memory; 
and that I thought it a great shame to speak of Chris¬ 
tian people as if they were wild beasts.” 

“ And who is this great man”—inquired Cheston. 

“ Oh! lie’s a foreigner from beyond sea, and he is 
coming with some of the ladies in their own carriage— 
Baron Somebody”— 

“ Baron Von Klingenberg”—said Cheston—“ I 
have heard of him.” 

“ That’s the very name. It seems he is just come 
from Germany, and has taken rooms at one of the 
tip-top hotels, where he has a table all to himself. I 
wonder how any man can bear to eat his victuals sit¬ 
ting up all alone, with not a soul to speak a word 
with. I think I should die if I had no body to talk 
to. Well—they said that this Baron is a person of 
very high tone, which I suppose means that he has 
a very loud voice—and from what I could gather, it’s 
fashionable for the young ladies to fall in love with 
him, and they think it an honour to get a bow from 
him in Chesnut street, and they take him all about 
with them. And they say he has in his own coun¬ 
try a castle that stands on banks of rind, which 
seems a strange foundation. Dear me—now we've 
got to the pic-nic place—how gay and pretty every 
thing looks, and what heaps of victuals there must 
be in all those baskets, and oceans of drinkables in 
all those bottles and demijohns. Mercy on me—X 
pity the dish-washers—when will they get through 
all the dirty plates! And I declare! how beautiful 
the flags look! fixed up over the table just like bed- 
curtains—I am glad you have plenty of chairs here, 
besides the benches.—And only Bee!—if here an’t 
cakes and lemonade coming round.” 

The old lady took her seat under one of the large 
trees, and entered unhesitatingly into whatever con¬ 
versation was within her hearing; frequently calling 
away the Chestons to ask them questions or address 
to them remarks. The company generally divided 
into groups; some sat, some walked, some talked; 
and some, retreating further into the woods, amused 
themselves and each other with singing, or playing 
forfeits. There was, as is usual in Philadelphia as¬ 
semblages, a very large proportion of handsome 
young ladies; and all were dressed in that consistent, 
tasteful, and decorous manner which distinguishes the 
fair damsels of the city of Penn. 

5 * 


In a short time Mrs. Quimby missed her protegee, 
and looking round for him she exclaimed—“ Oh! if 
there is not Mr. Smith asitting on a rail, just back of 
me all the time. Do come down off the fence Mr. 
Smith. You’ll find a much pleasanter seat on this 
low stump behind me, than to stay perched up there. 
Myrtilla Cheston, my dear, come here—I want to 
speak to you.” 

Miss Cheston bad the amiability to approach 
promptly and cheerfully: though called away from an 
animated conversation with two officers of the navy, 
two of the army, and three young lawyers, who had 
all formed a semicircle round four of the most attrac¬ 
tive belles: herself being the cynocure. 

“ Myrtilla"—said Aunt Quimby, in rather a low 
voice—“ do take some account of this poor forlorn 
man that’s sitting behind me. He’s so very back¬ 
ward, and thinks himself such a mere nobody, that I 
dare say he feels bad enough at being here without 
an invitation, and all among strangers too—though 
I've told him over and over that he need not have 
thcleastfearofbeing welcome. There now—there’s 
a good girl—go and spirit him up a little. You 
know you are at home here on your brother’s own 
ground." 

“ I scarcely know how to talk to an Englishman”— 
replied Myrtilla, in a very low voice. 

“ Why, can’t you ask him, if he ever in his life saw 
so wide a river, and if he ever in his life saw such big 
trees, and if he don’t think our sun a great deal 
brighter than his, and if ho ever smelt buckwheat be¬ 
fore ?" 

Myrtilla turned towards Mr. Smith (and perceiving 
from his ill-suppressed smile that he had heard Mrs. 
Quimby’s instructions) like Olivia in the play, she 
humoured the jest by literally following them, making 
a curtsey to the gentleman, and Baying—“Mr. Smith, 
did you ever in your life see so wide a river—did 
you ever in your life see such big trees; don’t you 
think our sun a great deal brighter than yours—and 
did you ever smell buckwheat before ?" 

“ I have not had that happiness”—replied Mr. 
Smith with a simpering laugh, as be rose from the 
old stump and, forgetting that it was not a chair, 
tried to hand it to Myrtilla. She bowed in acknow¬ 
ledgment, placed herself on the seat—and for awhile 
endeavoured to entertain Mr. Smith, as he stood 
leaning (not picturesquely) against a portion of the 
broken fence. 

In the meantime Mrs. Quimby continued to call 
on the attention of those around her. To some the 
old lady was a source of amusement, to others of dis¬ 
gust and annoyance. By this time they all under¬ 
stood who she was, and how she happened to be there. 
Fixing her eyes on a very dignified and fashionable 
looking young lady, whom she had heard a 1 dressed 
as Miss Lybrand, and who with several others were 
sitting nearly opposite, “ Pray Miss,”—said Aunt 
Quimby—“ was your grandfather’s name Moses ?” 

“ It was,” replied the young lady. 

“ Oh! then you must be a grand-daughter of old 
Moses Lybrand, who kept a livery stable up in Race 
Btreot; and his son Aaron always used to drive the 
best carriage, after the old man was past doing it 
himself. Is your father’s name Aaron?” 

“No madam”—said Miss Lybrand—looking very 
red—“ My father’s name is Richard.” 

“ Richard—he must have been one of the second 
wife’s children. Oh 1 I remember seeing him about 
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when he was a little boy. He had a curly head, and 
on week days generally wore a grey jacket and cor¬ 
duroy trowsers; but he had a nice bottle-green suit 
tor Sunday. Yes, yes—they went to our church, 
and sat up in the gallery. And he was your father, 
was he ? Then Aaron must have been your own uncle. 
He was a very careful driver for a young man. He 
learnt of his father. I remember just after we were 
first married, Mr. Quimby hiring Moses Lybrand’s 
best carriage to take me and my bridesmaids and 
groomsmen on a trip to Germantown. It was a 
yellow coachee with red curtains, and held us all very 
well with close packing. In those days people like 
us took their wedding rides to Germantown and 
Frankford and Derby, and ordered a dinner at a 
tavern with custards and whips, and came home in 
the 1 evening. And the high-flyers when they got 
married, went as far as Chester or Dunks’a Ferry. 
They did not then start off from the church door and 
scour the roads all the way to Niagara just because 
they were brides and grooms; as if that was any 
reason for flying their homes directly. But pray 
what has become of your uncle Aaron ?” 

“ I do not know”—said the young lady, looking 
much displeased—“ I never heard of him.” 

“ But did not you tell me your grandfather’s name 
was Moses.” 

“ There may have been other Moses Lybrands.” 

11 Was not he a short pockmarked man, that walk¬ 
ed a little lame, with something of a cast in his right 
eye: or, I won’t he positive, may be it was in the 
left.” 

“I am very sure papa’s father was no such looking 
person”—replied Miss Lybrand—“ but I never saw 
him—he died before I was bom—" 

“ Poor old man"—resumed Mrs. Quimby—“ if I 
remember right, he becamo childish many years before 
his death." 

Miss Lybrand then rose hastily, and proposed to 
her immediate companions a walk further into the 
woods; and Myrtilla, leaving the vicinity of Mr. 
Smith, came forward and joined them: her friends 
making a private signal to her not to invite the afore¬ 
said gentleman to accompany them. 

Aunt Quimby saw them depart, and looking round 
said—“Why Mr. Smith—have the girls given you 
the slip. But to be sure, they meant you to follow 
them.” 

Mr. Smith signified that he had not courage to do 
so without an invitation, and that he feared he had 
already been tiring Miss Cheston. 

“ Pho, pho”—said Mrs. Quimby—“ you are quite 
too humble. Pluck up a little spirit and run after 
the girls,” 

“ I believe”—replied he—“ I cannot take such a 
liberty.” 

“ Then I'll call Captain Cheston to introduce you 
to some more gentlemen. Here—Bromley—" 

“ No—no”—said Mr. Smith—stopping her appre¬ 
hensively—“ I would rather not intrude any further 
upon his kindness." 

“ 1 declare you are the shame-facedest man I ever 
saw in my life. Well then you can walk about, and 
look at the trees and bushes. There’s a fine large 
buttonwood, and there’s a sassafras; or you can go 
to the edge of the bank and look at the river and 
watch how the tide goes down and leaves the splatter- 
docks standing in the mud. See how thick they are 
at low water—I wonder if you couldn’t count them. 


And may be you'll see a wood-shallop pass along, or 
may be a coal-barge. And who knows but a sturgeon 
may jump out of the water, and turn head over heels 
and back again—it’s quite a handsome sight." 

Good Mr. Smith did as he was bidden, and walked 
about and looked at things, and probably counted the 
splatter-docks, and perhaps saw a fish jump. 

“ It’s all bashfulness—nothing in the world but 
bashfulness"—pursued Sirs. Quimby—“that’s the 
only reason Sir. Smith don’t talk." 

“ For my pan”—said a very elegant looking girl— 
“ I am perfectly willing to impute the taciturnity of 
Sir. Smith and that of all other silent people to mo¬ 
desty. But yet I must say, that os far as I have had 
opportunities of observing, most men above the age 
of twenty have sufficient courage to talk, if they 
know what to say. When the head is well furnished 
with ideas, the tongue cannot habitually refrain from 
giving them utterance." 

“That’s a very good observation"—said Sirs. 
Quimby—“and suits me exactly. But as to Sir. 
Smith, I do believe it’s all bashfulness with him. 
Between ourselves (though the British consul war¬ 
rants him respectable) I doubt whether he was ever 
in such genteel society before; and may be he thinks 
it his duty to listen and not to talk, poor man. But 
then he ought to know that in our country he need 
not be afraid of nobody: and that here all people are 
equal, and one is as good as another.” 

“ Not exactly"—said the young lady—“ we have 
in America, as in Europe, numerous gradations of 
mind, manners, and character. Politically we are 
equal, as far as regards the rights of citizens and the 
protection of the laws; and also we have no privileged 
orders. But individually it is difficult for the refined 
and the vulgar, the learned and the ignorant, the virtu- 
ous and the vicious to associate familiarly and indis¬ 
criminately, even in a republic.” 

The old lady looked mystified for a few moments, 
and then proceeded—“As you say, people’s different. 
We can’t be hail fellow well met with Tom, Dick, 
and Hurry—but for my part I think myself as good 
as any body.” 

No one contradicted this opinion, and just then a 
gentleman came up and said to the young lady— 
“ Miss Atwood allow me to present you with a sprig 
of the last wild roses of the season. I found a few 
still lingering on a bush in a shady lane just above." 

“ 1 1 hid their blossoms in my bonnet wave,’ 

said Miss Atwood—inserting them amid one of the 
riband bows. 

“ Atwood—Atwood”—said Aunt Quimby—“ I 
know the name very well. Is not your father Charles 
Atwood who used to keep a large wholesale store in 
Front street.” 

“ I have the happiness of being that gentleman’s 
daughter”—replied the young lady. 

“ And you live up Chestnut now, don’t you— 
among the fashionables—” 

“ My father’s house is up Chestnut street.” 

“ Your mother was a Ross, wasn’t she—” 

“ Her maiden name teas Ross.” 

“ I thought so”—proceeded Mrs. Quimby—“ I 
remember your father very well. He was the son 
of Tommy Attwood who kept an ironmonger’s shop 
down Second street by the New Market. Your 
grandfather was a very obliging man, rather fat. I 
have often been in his store when we lived down 
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that way. I remember once of buying a waffle-iron 
of him, and when I tried it and found it did not make 
a pretty pattern on the waffles, I took it back to him 
to change it: but having no other pattern, he returned 
me the money as soon as I asked him. And another 
time, he had the kitchen tongs mended for me with¬ 
out charging a cent, when I put him in mind that I 
had bought them there; which was certainly very 
genteel of him. And no wonder he made a fortune; 
as all people do that are obliging to their customers, 
and properly thankful to them. Your grandfather 
had a brother, Jemmy Atwood, who kept a china 
shop up Third street. He was your great uncle, and 
he married Sally Dickison, whose father old Adam 
Dickison was in the shoe-making line, and died rich. 
I have heard Mr. Quimby tell all about them. He 
knew all the family quite well, and he once had a 
sort of notion of Sally Dickison himself, before he 
got acquainted with me. Old Adam Dickison was 
a very good man, but he and his wife were rather 
too fond of family names. He called one of this 
daughters Sarah after his mother, and another Sarah 
after his wife; for he said 1 there couldn’t be too many 
Sally Dickisons.’ But they found afterwards they 
could not get along without tacking Ann to one of 
the Sarahs, and Jane to the other. Then they had a 
little girl whom they called ‘Debby, after some aunt 
Deborah. But little Debby died, and next they had 
a boy; yet rather than the name should be lost, they 
christened him Debbius. I wish I could rembember 
whether Debbius was called after the little Debby or 
the big one. Sometimes I think it was one and 
sometimes t’other—I dare say Miss Atwood, you can 
tell, as you belong to the family.” 

“ I am glad that I can set this question at rest”— 
replied Miss Atwood, smiling heroically—“ I have 
heard the circumstance mentioned when my father 
has spoken of his great-uncle Jemmy the chinaman, 
and of the shoemaker’s family into which uncle Jemmy 
married, and in which were the two Sallys. Debbius 
was called equally after his sister and his aunt.” 

Then turning to the very handsome and distingue. 
looking young gentleman who had brought her the 
flowers, and who had seemed much amused at the 
foregoing dialogue, Miss Atwood took his hand, and 
said to Aunt Quimby—“Let me present to you a 
grandson of that very Debbius, Mr. Edward Sym- 
mington, my sort of cousin; and son of Mr. Sym- 
mington, the lawyer, who chanced to marry Debbius’s 
daughter." 

Young Symmington laughed, and after telling Miss 
Atwood that she did every thing with a good grace, 
he proposed that they should join some of their 
friends who were amusing themselves further up in 
the woods. Miss Atwood took his arm, and bowing 
to Mrs. Quimby, they departed. 

“ That’s a very pleasant young lady”—said she— 
“ I am glad I’ve got acquainted with her—she’s very 
much like her grandfather the ironmonger—her nose 
is the very image of old Benny’s.” 

Fearing that their turn might come next, all the 
young people now dispersed from Aunt Quimby’s 
vicinity, who accosting a housewifely lady that had 
volunteered to superintend the arrangements of the 
table, proposed going with her to see the baskets 
unpacked. 

The remainder of the morning passed pleasantly 
away; and about noon, Myrtilla Cheston and her 
companions, returning from their ramble, gave notice 


that the carriages from town were approaching. 
Shortly after, there appeared at the entrance of the 
wood, several vehicles filled with ladies and gentle¬ 
men, who lmd preferred this mode of conveyance to 
coming up in the early boat. Most of the company 
went to meet them, being curious to see exactly who 
alighted. 

When the last carriage drew up, there was a buzz 
all round—“There is the Baron—there is the Baron 
Von Klingenberg—as usual, with Mrs. Blake Bentley 
and her daughters.” 

After the new arrivals had been conducted by the 
Cheslons to the house, and adjusted their dresses, 
they were shown into what was considered the draw¬ 
ing-room part of the woods, and accommodated with 
seats. But it was very evident that Mrs. Blake 
Bentley’s party were desirous of keeping chiefly to 
themselves, talking very loudly to each other, and 
seemingly resolved to attract the attention of every 
one round. 

“ Bromley” said Mrs. Quimby—having called 
Captain Cheston to her—“ is that a baron ?” 

“ That is the Baron Von Klingenberg.” 

“ Well—between ourselves, he's about as ugly a 
man as ever I laid my eyes on. At least he looks 
so at that distance. A clumsy fellow with high 
shoulders, and a round back, and his face all over 
hair; and as bandy as he can be, besides. And he’s 
not a bit young, neither. 

“Barons never seem to me young”—said Miss 
Turretville, a young lady of the romantic school— 
“ but Counts always do.” 

“ I declare even Mr. Smith is better looking- 
pursued Aunt Quimby, fixing her eyes on the baron. 
“ don’t you think so, Miss ?” 

“ I think nothing about him"—replied the fair 
Turretville—“ Mr. Smith”—said Myrtilla—“ perhaps 
is not actually ugly, and if properly drest might look 
tolerably—but he is too meek, and too weak—I 
wasted much time in trying to entertain him as I 
sat under the tree, but he only looked down and 
Bimpered, and scarcely ventured a word in reply. 
One thing is certain, I shall take no further account’ 
of him.” 

“Now Myrtilla, it’s a shame to set your face 
against the poor man in this way. I dare say he is 
very good.” 

“ That is always Baid of stupid people.” 

“ No doubt it would brighten him wonderfully if 
you were to dance with him when the ball begins.” 

“ Dance!”—said Myrtilla—“ dance with him. Do 
you suppose he knows either a step or a figure. No 
no, I shall take care never to exhibit myself as Mr. 
Smith’s partner—and I beg of you Aunt Quimby, 
on no account to hint such a thing to him.—Besides, 
I am already engaged three sets deep”—and she ran 
away on seeing that Mr. Smith was approaching. 

“ Well, Mr. Smith”—Baid the old lady—“ have 
you been looking at the shows of the place. And 
now, the greatest Bhow of all has arrived—the Baron 
of Clinkanbeg—have you seen him ?” 

“ I believe I have”—replied Mr. Smith. 

“ You wander about like a lost sheep, Mr.Smith”— 
said Aunt Quimby, protectingly—“ and look as if you 
had not a word to throw at a dog—so sit down and 
talk to me. There’s a dead log for you. And now 
you shan’t stir another step till dinner-time—Mr 
Smith seated himself on the dead log, and Mrs. 
Quimby proceeded—“ I wish, though, we could find 
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places a little nearer to the Baron and his ladies, and 
hear them talk. Till to-day I never heard a noble¬ 
man speak in my life—having had no chance.” But 
after all, I dare say, they have voices much like 
other people—did you ever happen to hear any of 
them talk when you lived in England ?” 

“Once or twice, I believe”—said Mr, Smith. 

“Of course—(excuse me Mr. Smith)—but of 
course they didn’t speak to you." 

“ If I recollect rightly, they chanced to have occa¬ 
sion to do so.” 

“ On business, I suppose—do noblemen go to 
shops themselves, and buy their own things7 Mr. 
Smith just please to tell me what line you are in." 

Mr. Smith looked very red, and cast down his 
eyes—“ I am in the tin line"—said he—after a 
pause. 

“The tin line!—Well—never mind—though, to 
be sure, I did not expect you were a tinner—Per¬ 
haps you do a little also in the japan way 7" 

“ —No”—replied Mr. Smith magnanimously—“ I 
deal in nothing but tin—plain tin.” 

“ Well—if you think of opening a shop in Phila¬ 
delphia, I am pretty sure Billy Fairfowl will give you 
his cuBtom: and I'll try to get Mrs. Pattypan and 
Mrs. Kettleworth to buy all their tins of you.” 

Mr. Smith bowed his head in thankfulness. 

“ One thing I’m sure of”—continued Aunt Quim- 
by—“ you’ll never be the least above your business. 
And I dare say after you get used to our American 
ways, and a little more acquainted with our people, 
you’ll be able to take courage and hold up your head, 
and look about quite pert.” 

Poor Mr. Smith covered his face with his hands, 
and shook his head, as if repelling the possibility of 
his ever looking pert. 

The Baron Von Klingenberg and his party were 
all on chairs, and formed an impervious group—Mrs. 
Blake Bentley sat on one side of him j her eldest 
daughter on the other j the second and third Miss 
Bentleys directly in front; and the fourth, a young 
lady of eighteen, who affected infantine simplicity 
and passed for a child, seated herself innocently on 
the grass at the Baron’s feet. Mrs. Bentley was 
what some call a fine-looking woman—being rather 
on a large scale, with fierce black eyeB, a somewhat 
acquiline nose, a set of very white teeth (from the 
last new dentist) very red cheeks, and a profusion of 
dark ringlets. Her dress, and that of her daughters 
was always of the most costly description; their 
whole costume being made and arranged in an ultra 
fashionable manner. Around the Bentley party was 
a circle of listeners, and admirers, and enviers—and 
behind that circle was another and another. Into 
the outworks of the last Aunt Quimby pushed her 
way, leading or rather pulling the helpless Mr. Smith 
along with her. 

The Baron Von Klingenberg (to do him justice) 
spoke our language with great facility; his foreign 
accent being so slight that many thought they could 
not perceive it at all. Looking over the heads of the 
ladies immediately around him, he levelled his opera- 
glass at all who were within his view; occasionally 
inquiring about them of Mrs, Blake Bentley, who 
also could not see without her glass. She told him 
the names of those whom she considered the most 
fashionable: adding, confidentially, a disparaging re¬ 
mark upon each. Of a large proportion of the com- 
pany, she affected, however, to know nothing, re¬ 


plying to the Baron’s questions with—“Oh!—I 
really cannot tell you. They are people whom one 
does not know—very respectable no doubt; but not 
the sort of persons one meets in society. You must 
be aware that on these occasions the company is 
always more or less mixed—for which reason I 
generally bring my own party along with me.” 

“ This assemblage”—said the Baron—“ somewhat 

• remines me of the annual fetes I give to my serfs in 
the park that surrounds my castle, at the cataract of 
the Rhine.” 

Miss Turrelville had just come up, leaning on 
the arm of Myrtilla Cheslon. “ Let us try to get 
nearer to the Baron”—said she—“ he is talking 
about castles. Oh 1 I am so glad that I have been 
introduced to him—I met him the other evening at 
Mrs. De Mingle’s select party—and he took my fan 
out of my hand, and fanned himself with it. There 
is certainly an elegant ease about European gentle¬ 
men that our Americans can never acquire.” 

“ Where is the eaBc and elegance of Mr. Smith ?” 
thought Myrtilla as she looked over at that forlorn 
individual shrinking behind Aunt Quimby. 

• “ As I was saying”—pursued the Baron—lolling 
back in his chair and applying to his nose Mrs. Bent¬ 
ley’s magnificent essence-bottle—“ when I give these 
fetes to my serfs I regale them with Westphalia hams 
from my own hunting-grounds, and with hock from 
my own vineyards.” 

“ Dear me 1—ham and hock 1”—ejaculated Mrs. 
Quimby. 

“ Baron"—said Miss Turretville—“ I suppose you 
have visited the Hartz mountains 7" 

“ My castle stands on one of them.” 

“ Charming 1—Then you have seen the Brocken?" 

“ It is directly in front of my ramparts.” 

“ How delightful 1—do you never imagine that on 
a stormy night you hear the witches riding through 
the air, to hold their revels on the Brocken ?—Are 
there still brigands in the Black Forest?” 

“ Troops of them—the Black Forest is just back 
of my own woods. The robbers were once so auda¬ 
cious as to attack my castle, and we had a bloody 
fight. But we at length succeeded in taking all that 
were left alive." 

“ What a pity 1—Was their captain any thing like 
Charles de Moor 7" 

“ Just such a man.” 

“ Baron”—observed Myrtilla, a little mischievously, 

“ the situation of your castle must be unique. In the 
midst of the Hartz mountains, at the falls of the 
Rhine, with the Brocken in front, and the Black 
Forest behind.” 

“You doat on the place don’t you?" asked Miss 
Turretville—“ did you live there always 7" 

“ No—only in the hunting season. I am equally 
at home in all the capitals of the continent. I might, 
perhaps, be chiefly at my native place Vienna, only 
my friend the emperor is never happy but when I am 
with him; and his devotion to me is rather over¬ 
whelming. The truth is, one gets Burfeited with 
courts and kings and princes: so I thought it would 
be quite refreshing to take a trip to America, having 
great curiosity to Bee what sort of a place it was. I 
recollect at the last court ball the emperor was teazing 
me to waltz with his cousin the Archduchess of 
Hesse Hoblingen, who he feared would be offended 
if I neglected her. But her serene highness dances 
as if she had a cannon ball chained to each foot, and 
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so I got off by flatly telling my friend the emperor 
that if women chose to go to balls in velvet and 
ermine and with coronets on their heads, they might 
get princes or some such people to dance with them: 
as for my part, it was rather excruciating to whirl 
about with persons in heavy royal robes." 

11 Is it possible"—exclaimed Miss Turretville— 
“ did you venture to talk so to an emperor 7—01 
course before next day you were loaded with chains 
and immured in a dungeon: from which I suppose 
you escaped by a subterranean passage.” 

“ Not at all—my old crony the emperor knows 
his man—so he only laughed and slapped me on the 
shoulder, and I took his arm and we sauntered off 
together to the other end of the grand saloon. I 
think I was in my hussar uniform—I recollect that 
evening I broke my quizzing glass, and had to bor. 
row the princess of Saxe Blinkenberg’s." 

“ Was it very elegant—set round with diamonds?" 
asked Miss Matilda Bentley, putting up to her face a 
hand on which glittered a valuable brilliant. 

“ Quite likely it was—but I never look at dia¬ 
monds—one gets so tired of them. I have not worn 
any of mine these seven years—I often joke with 
my friend Prince Esterhazy about his diamond coat, 
that he will persist in wearing on great occasions. 
Its glitter really incommodes my eyes when he hap- 
pens to be near me, as he generally is. Whenever 
he moves you may track him by the gems that drop 
from it, and you may hear him far off by their con- 
tinual tinkling as they fall.” 

"Only listen to that, Mr. Smith”—said Aunt 
Quimby aside to her protegee—“ I do not believe 
there is such a man in the world as that Hester 
Hazy with his diamond coat, that he’s telling all this 
rigmarole about, It sounds like one of Mother 
Goose’s tales.” 

" I rather think there is such a man”—said Mr. 
Smith. 

“Nonsense, Mr. Smith—why you’re a greater 
goose than I supposed.” 

Mr. Smith assented by a meek bow. 

Dinner was now announced. The gendemen 
conducted the ladies, and Aunt Quimby led Mr. 
Smith; but she could not prevail on him to take a 
seat beside her, near the head of the table, and di¬ 
rectly opposite to the Baron and his party. He hum¬ 
bly insisted on linding a place for himself very low 
down, and seemed glad to get into the neighbourhood 
of Captain Cheston, who presided at the foot. 

The Blake Bentley party all levelled their glasses 
at Aunt Quimby; but the old lady stood fire amaz¬ 
ingly well, being busily engaged in preparing her Bilk 
gown against the chance of injury from any possible 
accident, tucking a napkin into her belt, pinning a 
pocket handkerchief across the body of her dress, 
turning up her cuffs, and tying back the strings of her 
cap to save the ribbon from grease-spots. 

The dinner was profuse, excellent, and handsomely 
arranged: and for a while most of the company were 
too earnestly occupied in satisfying their appetites to 
engage much in conversation. Aunt Quimby sent a 
waiter to Captain Cheston to desire him to take care 
of poor Mr. Smith: which message the waiter thought 
it unnecessary to deliver. 

Mrs. Blake Bentley and her daughter Matilda sat 
one on each side of the Baron, and showed rather 
more assiduity in helping him than is customary from 
ladies to gentlemen. Also their solicitude in antici¬ 


pating his wants was a work of supererogation, for 
the Baron could evidently take excellent care of him¬ 
self, and was unremitting in his applications to every 
one round him for every thing within their reach, 
and loud and incessant in his calls to the waiters for 
clean plates and clean glasses. 

When the dessert was set on, and the flow of soul 
was succeeding to the feast which, whether of reason 
or not, had been duly honoured, Mrs. Quimby found 
leisure to look round, and resume her colloquy. 

“ I believe, madam, your name is Bentley”—said 
she to the lofty looking personage directly opposite. 

“ I am Mrs. Blake Bentley"—was the reply—with 
an imperious stare that was intended to frown down 
all further attempts at conversation. But Aunt 
Quimby did not comprehend repulsion, and had never 
been silenced in her life—so she proceeded— 

“ I remember your husband very well. He was a 
son of old Benny Bentley up Second street, that used 
to keep the sign of the Adam and Eve, but afterwards 
changed it to the Liberty Tree. His wife was a 
Blake—that was the way your husband came by his 
name. Her father was an upholsterer, and she 
worked at the trade before she was married. She 
made two bolsters and three pillows for me at differ¬ 
ent times; though I’m not quite sure it was not two 
pillows and three bolsters. He had a brother, Billy 
Blake, that was a painter: so he must have been your 
husband’s uncle." 

“ Excuse me”—Baid Mrs. Blake Bendey—“ I don’t 
understand what you are talking about. But I’m 
very sure there were never any artist people in the 
family.” 

“Oh! Billy Blake was a painter and glazier 
both”—resumed Mrs. Quimby—“I remember him 
as well as if he was my own brother. We always 
sent for him to mend our broken windows. I can 
sec him now—coming with his glass-box and his 
putty. Poor fellow—he was employed to put a new 
coat of paint on Christ Church steeple, which we 
thought would be a good job for him: but the scaffold 
gave way and ho fell down and broke his leg. We 
lived right opposite, and saw him tumble. It’s a 
mercy he wasn’t killed right out. He was carried 
home on a hand-barrow. I remember the afternoon 
as well as if it were yesterday. We had a pot-pie 
for dinner that day; and I happened to have on a 
new calico gown, a green ground with a yellow sprig 
in it. I have some of the pieces now in patch-work." 

Mrs. Blake Bentley gave Mrs. Quimby a look of 
unqualifled disdain, and then turning to the baron, 
whispered him to say something that might stop the 
mouth of that abominable old woman. And by way 
of beginning Bhe observed aloud—“ Baron, what very 
fine plumbs these are—" 

“ Yes”—said the baron—helping himself to them 
profusely—“ and apropos to plumbs—one day when 
I happened to be dining with the king of Prussia, 
there were Borne very fine peaches at table (we wore 
sitting, you know, trifling over the dessert) and the 
king said to me—“ Klingenbcrg, my dear fellow, let’s 
try which of us can first break that large looking- 
glass by shooting a peach-stone at it—” 

“ Dear me! what a king!”—interrupted Mrs. 
Quimby—“ and now I look at you again, sir (there, 
just now, with your head turned to the light) there's 
something in your face that puts me in mind of Jacob 
Stimbel, our Dutch young man that used to live with 
us and help to do the work. Mr. Quimby bought 
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him at the wharf out of a redemptioner ship. He 
was to serve us three years: but before his time was 
up he ran away (as they often do) and went to Lan¬ 
caster, and set up his old trade of a carpenter, and 
married a bricklayer’s daughter, and got rich, and 
built houses, and had three or four sons—I think I 
heard that one of them turned out a pretty bad fellow. 
I can see Jake Stimbel now, carrying the market- 
basket after me, or scrubbing the pavement. When¬ 
ever I look at you X think of him—may be he was 
some relation of yours, as you both came from Ger- 
many.” 

“ A relation of mine, madam!”—said the Baron. 

“There now—there’s Jake Stimbel to the life. 
He had just that way of stretching up his eyes and 
drawing down his mouth when he did not know what 
to say—which was usually the case after he Btaid on 
errands.” 

The baron contracted his brows, and bit in his lips. 

“Fix your face as you will"—continued Mrs. 
Quimby—you are as like him as you can look. 1 am 
sure I ought to remember Jacob Stimbel, for I had 
all the trouble of teaching him to do his work, be¬ 
sides learning him to talk American; and as soon as 
he had learnt, he cleared himself off, as I told you, 
arid run away from us.” 

The baron now turned to Matilda Bentley, and en¬ 
deavoured to engage her attention by an earnest con¬ 
versation in an under tone; and Mrs. Bentley looked 
daggers at Aunt Quimby, who said in a low voice to 
a lady that sat next to her—“What a pity Mrs. 
Bentley has such a violent way with her eyes. She’d 
be a handsome woman if it was not for that.” 

Then resuming her former tone, the impenetrable 
old lady continued—“Some of these Dutch people 
that came over German redemptioners, and were sold 
out of ships have made great fortunes"—and then turn¬ 
ing to a lady who sat on the other Bide, she proceeded 
to enumerate various wealthy and respectable German 
families whose grandfathers and grandmothers had 
been sold out of ships. Bromley Cheston perceiving 
that several of the company were wincing under thtB 
infliction, proposed a song from one of the young offi¬ 
cers whom he knew to be an accomplished vocalist. 
This song was succeeded by several others, and during 
the singing the Blake Bentley party gradually slipped 
away from the table. 

After dinner the company withdrew and dispersed 
themselves among the trees, while the servants, &c. 
were dining. Mrs. Cheston vainly did her utmost 
to prevail on Aunt Quimby to go to the house and 
take a siesta, • “ What for J” —said Mrs. Quimby— 
“why should I go to sleep when I ai’nt a bit sleepy. 

I never was wider awake in my life. No, no— 
these parties don’t come every day; and I’ll make 
the most of this now I have had the good luck to be 
at it. But—bless me! now I think of it—I have 
not laid eyeB on Mr. Smith these two hours—1 hope 
he is not lost. When did ho leave the table ? Who 
saw him go ? He’s not used to being in the woods, 
poor man!" 

The sound of the tambourine now denoted the ap¬ 
proach of the musicians, and the company adjourned 
to the dancing ground, which was a wide opening in 
the woods Bhaded all round with fine trees, under 
which benches had been placed. For the orchestra 
a little wooden gallery had been erected about eight 
feet from the ground,- running round the trunk and 
amid the spreading boughs of an immense hickory. 


The dancers had just taken their places for the 
first set, when they were startled by the shrieks of a 
woman which seemed to ascend from the river-beach 
below. The gentlemen and many of the ladies ran 
to the edge of the bank to ascertain the cause—and 
Aunt Quimby looking down among the first, exclaim¬ 
ed—“ Oh! mercy!—if there isn’t Mr. Smith a col¬ 
laring the baron, and Miss Matilda a screaming for 
dear life!” 

“ The baron collaring Mr. Smith, you mean”— 
said Myrtilla, approaching the bank. 

“ No, no—I mean as I say. Why who’d think 
it was in Mr. Smith to do such a thing! Oh! see— 
only look how he shakes him. And now he gives 
him a kick—only think of doing all that to a baron— 
but I dare say he deserves it.—He looks more like 
Jake Stimbel than ever." 

Captain Cheston sprung down the bank, (most of 
the other gentlemen running after him) and imme¬ 
diately reaching the scene of action rescued the for¬ 
eigner, who seemed too frightened to oppose any 
effectual resistance to his assailant. 

“Mr. Smith”—said Captain Cheston—“what is 
the meaning of this outrage—and in the presence of 
a lady too!” 

“ The lady must excuse me"—replied Mr. Smith— 
“ for it is in her behalf I have thus forgotten myself 
so far as to chastise on the spot a contemptible vil¬ 
lain. Let us convey Miss Bentley up the bank, for 
she seems greatly agitated, and I will then explain to 
the gentlemen the extraordinary scene they have just 
witnessed.” 

“ Only hear Mr. Smith, how he’s talking out!"— 
exclaimed Aunt Quimby—“ And there’s the baron- 
fellow putting up his coat collar and sneaking off 
round the comer of the bank. I’m so glad he’s 
turned out a scamp!" 

Having reached the top of the bank, Matilda Bent¬ 
ley who had nearly fainted was laid on a bench and 
consigned to the care of her mother and B'i6ters. A 
flood of tears came to her relief, and while she was 
indulging in them, Mrs. Bentley joined the group who 
were assembled round Mr. Smith and listening to his 
narrative. 

Mr. Smith explained that he knew this soi-disant 
Baron Von Klingenberg to be an impostor and a 
Bwindler. That he had, some years since, under an¬ 
other name, made his appearance in Paris, as an 
American gentleman of German origin, and large 
fortune; but soon gambled away all his money. That 
he afterwards, under different appellations, visited the 
principal cities of the continent, but always left be¬ 
hind the reputation of a swindler. That he had seen 
him last in London, in the capacity of valet to the 
real Baron Von Klingenberg, who, intending a visit 
to the United States, had hired him as being a na¬ 
tive of America, and familiar with the country and 
its customs. But an unforseen circumstance having 
induced that gentlemen to relinquish this transatlantic 
voyage, his American valet robbed him of a large 
sum of money and some valuable jewels, stole also 
the letters of introduction which had been obtained 
by the real Baron, and with them had evidently been 
enabled to pass himself for his master. To this ex¬ 
planation, Mr. Smith added that while wandering 
among the trees on the edge of the bank, he bad seen 
the impostor on the beach below, endeavouring to 
persuade Miss Bentley to an elopement with him; 
proposing that they should repair immediately to a 
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place in (he neighbourhood, where the rail-road cars 
stopped on their way to New York, and from thence 
proceed to that city, adding,—“ You know there is 
no overtaking a rail-road car, so all pursuit of us 
will be in vain; besides, when once married all will 
be safe, as you are of age and mistress of your own 
fortune.” “Finding,” continued Mr. Smith, “that 
ho was likely to succeed in.persuading Miss Bentley 
to accompany him, I could no longer restrain my 
indignation, which prompted me to rush down the 
bank and adopt summary measures in rescuing the 
young lady from the hands of so infamous a scoun¬ 
drel, whom nothing but my unwillingness to disturb 
the company prevented me from exposing as soon as 
I saw him.” 

“ Don’t believe him,"—screamed Mrs. Blake Bent- 
ley—“ Mr. Smith, indeed!—Who is to take his word? 
Who knows what Mr. Smith is ?” 

“ I do”—said a voice from the crowd—and there 
stepped forward a gentlemen who had arrived in a 
chaise with a friend about half an hour before. “ I 
had the pleasure of knowing him intimately in Eng¬ 
land, when I was minister to the court of St. James’s.” 

“ May be you bought your tins at his shop”— 
said Aunt Quimby. 

The ex-ambassador in a low' voice exchanged a 
few words with Mr. Smith; and then taking his hand, 
presented him as the Earl of Huntingford—adding— 
“ The only tin he deals in is that produced by his 
extensive mines in Cornwall.” 

The whole company were amazed into a silence 
of some moments: after which there was a general 
buzz of favourable remark; Captain Cheston 6hook 
hands with him, and all the gentlemen pressed for¬ 
ward to be more particularly introduced to Lord 
Huntingford. 

“ Dear me"—said Aunt Quimby—“ to think that 
I should have been so sociable with a lord—and a 
real one too—And to think how he drank tea at 
Billy Fairfowl’s in the back parlour, and ate bread 
and butter just like any other man—And how he 
saved Jane, and picked up Johnny—I suppose I must 
not speak to you now Mr. Smith, for I don’t know 
how to begin calling you my lord. And you don’t 
seem like the same man, now that you can look and 
talk like other people: and (excuse my saying so) but 
even your dress looks genteeler." 

“Call me still Mr. Smith, if you choose”—replied 
Lord Huntingford—and turning to Captain Cheston 
he continued—“ Under that name I have had oppor¬ 
tunities of obtaining much knowledge of your unique 
and interesting country:—knowledge that will be 
useful to me all the remainder of my life, and that I 
could not so well have acquired in my real charac¬ 
ter.” 

He then explained, that being tired of travelling in 
Europe, and having an earnest desire to see America 
thoroughly, and more particularly to become acquaint¬ 
ed with the state of society among the middle classes, 
(always the truest samples of national character) he 
had on taking his passage in one of the Liverpool 
packets given his name as Smith, and put on the ap¬ 
pearance of a man in very common life, resolving to 
preserve his incognito as long as he could. His ob¬ 
ject being to observe and to listen, and fearing that 
if he talked much he might inadvertently betray him¬ 
self, he endeavoured to acquire a habit of taciturnity. 
As is frequently the case, he rather overdid his as¬ 
sumed character: and was much amused at perceiv¬ 


ing himself rated somewhat below mediocrity, and 
regarded as poor Mr. Smith. 

“ But where is that Baron fellow”—said Mrs. 
Quimby—“ I dare say he has sneaked off and taken 
the rail-road himself, while we were all busy about 
Lord Smith.” 

“ He has—he has”—sobbed Miss Bentley—who 
in spite of her grief and mortification had joined the 
group that surrounded the English nobleman—“ And 
he has run away with my beautiful diamond ring.” 

“ Did he steal it from your finger”—asked Aunt 
Quimby eagerly—“ because if he did you can send a 
constable after him.” 

“ I shall do no such thing"—replied Matilda, tart¬ 
ly—then turning to her mother she added—“ It was 
when we first went to walk by the river side. He 
took my hand and kissed it, and proposed exchanging 
rings—and so I let him have it—and he said he did 
not happen to have any ring of his own about him, 
but he would give me a magnificent one that had 
been presented to him by some emperor or king.” 

“Now I think of it,” exclaimed Mrs. Bently, “he 
never gave me back my gold essence-bottle with the 
emerald stopper.” 

“ Now I remember,” said Miss Turretville, “iie 
did not return me the beautiful fan he took out of 
my hand the other evening at Mrs. De Mingle’s. 
And I doubt also if he restored her diamond opera 
glass to the Princess of Saxe Blinkinberg.” 

“ The Princess of Saxe Fiddlestick!” exclaimed 
Aunt Quimby, “ Do you suppose he ever really had 
any thing to do with such people. Between ourselves, 
I thought it was all fudge the whole time he was 
trying to make us believe he was hand and glove with 
women that had crowns on their heads, and men 
with diamond coats, and kings that shot peach stones. 
The more he talked, the more he looked tike Jacob 
Stimbel—I’m not apt to forget people—so it would 
be strange if I did not remember our Jake, and I 
never saw a greater likeness.—” 

“ Well, for my part,”—said Miss Turretville, can¬ 
didly—“ I really did think he had serfs, and a castle 
with ramparts, and I did believe in the banditti, and 
the captain just like Charles De Moor. And I grieved, 
as I often do, that here, in America, we had no such 
things.” 

—“ Pity we should ?"—remarked Aunt Quimby. 

To bo brief—the Bentleys, after what hod passed, 
thought it best to order their carriage and return to 
the city: and on their ride home there was much 
recrimination between the lady and her eldest daugh¬ 
ter; Matilda declaring that she would never have 
thought of encouraging the addressees of such an 
ugly a fellow as the baron, had not her mother first 
put it into her head. And as to the projected elope¬ 
ment, she felt very certain of being forgiven for that 
as soon as she came out a baroness. 

After the departure of the Bentleys, and when the 
excitement caused by the events immediately preced¬ 
ing it had somewhat subsided, it was proposed that 
the dancing should be resumed, and Lord Huntingford 
opened the ball with Mrs. Cheston, and proved that 
he could dance, and talk, and look extremely well. 
As soon as she was disengaged, he solicited Myrtilla’s 
hand for the next set, and she smilingly assented to 
his request. Before they began, Aunt Quimby took 
an opportunity of saying to her—“ Well, Myrtilla— 
after all you are going to exhibit yourself, as you call 
it, with Mr. Smith." 
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“Oh! Aunt Quimby—you must not remember any 
thing that was said about him while he was incog—" 

“ Yes—and now he’s out of cog it’s thought quite 
an honour to get a word or a look from him. Well— 
well—whether as poor simple Mr. Smith, or a great 
lord that owns whole tin mines, he’ll always find 
me exactly the same—now I’ve got over the first 
flurry of his being found out." 

11 1 have no doubt of that Aunt Quimby,”—replied 
Myrtilla,—giving her hand to Lord Hunlingford, who 
just then came up to lead her to the dance. 

The afternoon passed rapidly away, with infinite 
enjoyment to the whole company; all of whom 
seemed to feel relieved by the absence of the Blake 
Bentley party. Aunt Quimby was very assiduous in 
volunteering to introduce ladies to Lord Smith, as she 
called him, and chaperoned him more than ever. 

The Chestons, perfectly aware that if Mrs. Quimby 
returned to Philadelphia and proceeded to Baltimore 
under the escort of Mr. Smith, she would publish all 
along the road that he was a lord, and perhaps con¬ 
vert into annoyance the amusement he seemed to find 
in her entire want of tact, persuaded her to defer the 
Baltimore journey and pass a few days with them; 
promising to provide her with an escort there in the 
person of an old gentleman of their neighbourhood, 
who was going to the south early next week; and 
whom they knew to be one of the mildest men in the 
world, and never incommoded by any thing. 

When the file was over, Lord Huntingford re¬ 
turned to the city with his friend the ex-minister. At 
parting he warmly expressed his delight at having 
had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
Captain Cheston and his ladies; and Aunt Quimby 
exclaimed—“ It’s all owing to me—if it had not been 
forme you might never have known them—I always 
had the character of bringing good luck to people: 
so it’s no wonder I’m so welcome every where.” 

On Captain Cheston’s next visit to Philadelphia, 
he gathered that the fictitious Baron von Iflingenberg 
was really the reprobate son of Jacob Stimbel of Lan¬ 
caster, and had been tecognizcd as such by a gentle¬ 
man from that place. That he had many years before 
gone to seek his fortune in Europe, with the wreck 
of some property left him by his father; where (as 
Lord Huntingford had stated) he had been Inst seen 
in London in the capacity of a valet to a Getman 
nobleman, and that now he had departed for the 
west, with the design, as was supposed, of gambling 
his way to New Orleans. Nothing could exceed the 
delight of Aunt Quimby on finding her impression 
of him so well corroborated. 

The old lady went to Baltimore: and found her. 
self so happy with her dear crony Mrs. Bngnell, that 
she concluded to take up her permanent residence 
with her on the same terms on which she lived at 
her son-in-law BUly Fairfowl’s, whose large family 
of children had, to say the truth, latterly caused her 
some inconvenience by their number and their noise; 
particularly as one of the girls was growing up so 
like her grandmother as to out-talk her. Aunt 
Quimby’8 removal from Philadelphia to Baltimore 
was, of course, a sensible relief to the Chestons. 

Lord Huntingford (relinquishing the name and 
character of Mr. Smith) devoted two years to making 
the tour of the United, Slates including a visit to 
Canada; justly believing that he could not in less time 
accomplish his object of becoming well acquainted 
with the country and the people. On his return 


through the Atlantic cities, he met with Captain 
Cheston at Norfolk, where he had just brought in his 
ship from a cruize in the Pacific. Both gentlemen 
were glad to renew their acquaintance; and they 
travelled together to Philadelphia, where they found 
Mrs. Cheston and Myrtilla waiting to meet the cap¬ 
tain. 

Lord Huntingford became a constant visiter at the 
house of the Chestons. He found Myrtilla improved 
in beauty, and as he thought in every thing else, and 
he felt that in all his travels through Europe and 
America he had met with no woman so well calcu- 
culated to insure his happiness in married life. The 
sister of Captain Cheston was too good a republican 
to marry a foreigner and a nobleman merely on ac¬ 
count of his rank and title; but Lord Huntingfotd ns 
a man of sense, feeling, and unblemished morality, 
was one of the best specimens of his class, and after 
an intimate acquaintance of two months, she con¬ 
sented to become his countess. They were married 
a few days before their departure for England, where 
Captain and Mrs. Cheston promised to make them a 
visit the ensuing spring. 

Emily Atwood and Mr. Symmington were brides¬ 
maid and groomsman, and were themselves united 
the following month. Miss Turretville made a very 
advantageous match, and has settled down into a 
rational woman and a first-rate house-wife. The 
Miss Bentleys are all single yet; but their mother is 
married to an Italian singer, who is dissipating her 
property ns fast as he can, and treating her ill all the 
time. 

While in Philadelphia, Lord Huntingford did not 
forget to visit occasionally his early acquaintance Mr. 
William Fairfowl, (who always received him ns if he 
was still Mr. Smith) and on leaving the city he pre¬ 
sented an elegant little souvenir to Mrs. Fairfowl, 
and one to each of her daughters. 

At Lord Iluntingford’s desire, Mrs. Quimby was 
invited from Baltimore to be present at his wedding 
(though the company was small and select) and she 
did honour to the occasion by wearing an entirely 
new gown and cap, telling the cost of them to every 
person in the room, but declaring she did not grudge 
it in the least; and assuming to herself the entire 
credit of the match, which she averred never would 
have taken place if she had not happened to come up 
the river, instead of going down. 

The events connected with the pic-nic day had 
certainly one singular effect on Aunt Quimby, who 
from that time protested that she always thought of a 
nobleman whenever she heard the name of Smith. 

Cuuld all our readers give in their experience of the 
numerous Smiths they must have known and heard 
of, would not many bo found who, though bearing 
that trite appellation, were noblemen of nature's own 
making. 
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THE “BLACK KNIGHT’S RIDE;” OR, CLARE OF CLEAVES; 

A LEGEND OF THE CASTLE OF EHRENBREITSTEIN. 

BY PROFESSOR I, H. INGRAHAM, AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” ETC. 


Morn and eve ho knelt beforo me! 

Did with lip and eye adore me; 

Knelt and prayed until ho won me— 

Won mo but to mock and scorn me I 
Pride! for thee I am forsaken, 

My love become his jeer and jest, 

Justico has my guilt o’ertaken— 

The grave alone can givo mo rest l 

[Alteredfrom “ the deserted bride.”] 


1 . 

The stupendous castle of Ehrenbreitstein frowning 
in warlike strength above the Rhine, casting its vast 
shadow far over the opposite city of Coblentz, and 
almost mingling its banners with the clouds, has for 
centuries drawn forth the admiration and wonder of 
travellers. Its high and commanding position on the 
summit of a mountainous rock, from the perpendicu. 
lar sides of which its walls rise skyward, crowned 
with turrets and towers of huge proportions; its ex¬ 
tensive range of battlements that seem to enclose a 
city within their wide circumference; its impregna¬ 
ble air, and singularly majestic and Btern feudal as¬ 
pect, all convey to the mind the idea of massivo 
strength co-enduring with the everlasting hill upon 
which its foundations are laid. Its origin is lost in 
the obscurity of the Gothic ages; but so far back as 
the close of the seventh century it was a feudal hold 
of great strength, and conspicuous in the baronial 
wars of the age; throughout the savage Germanic 
contests of a later period, and for a long time after 
the crusades, the surges of war roared around its 
base, but ever broke harmlessly against its impregna¬ 
ble sides; and to this day its possession, by hostile 
princes in the wars of that region, is deemed of the 


first importance, and is striven for in seas of blood 
and carnage. It is now, and has been for a long 
period, a national fortress; but in the twelfth century 
it was in the family of the Duke of Cleaves, whose 
ancestor, so Bays one of the numerous fabulous le¬ 
gends relating to it, Hugh of Cleaves, a famous 
Gothic knight of great piety and prowess, aided by 
St. Peter, constructed it in one night to circumvent 
the devil in some scheme against the good knight, 
which is not recorded in the legend. Be this as it 
may—there exists a tradition connected with this 
castle, as it stood in the fourteenth century, the sub¬ 
ject of which is one of this good knight’s female de¬ 
scendants, and the last of his line, who dwelt therein, 
and the substance of which will be found in the fol¬ 
lowing Btory. 

it. 

In his extraordinary progress through Europe, call¬ 
ing on the nations to rise up and rescue the Holy 
Land from the unbeliever, and commanding every 
good knight to arm himself for the protection of the 
Holy Sepulchre, Peter the Hermit passed beneath 
the walls of Ehrenbreitstein, and Count Maurice of 
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Cleaves answered his challenge with a thousand 
mailed men at his back. With these warriors the 
old iron-knight fell into the vast human current that, 
ere it reached the confines of eastern Germany, 
swelled into a sea of casques, and spears, and gon¬ 
falons, and plumes, which threatened in its majestic 
advance to overwhelm the whole land of the Saracen. 
Beneath the walls of Jerusalem the brave knight left 
his bones, and those of his family and retainers, and 
in his own land there remained behind none to in¬ 
herit his lands and castle of Ehrenbreitstein, save an 
only daughter who had juBt attained her twenty-third 
year. Clare of Cleaves, as Bhe was called, had made 
her first appearance in public on the occasion of a 
tournament held at the castle of a neighbouring 
prince, in honour of the sanction of the 11 Golden 
Bull,” ns a maid of honour in attendance upon the 
“ Queen of the Tournament.” She was just then 
entering her seventeenth year, and her beauty was bo 
extraordinary as to call forth the admiration of the 
Emperor, who honoured the lists with his presence, 
and elicit the marked homage of scores of youth¬ 
ful knights, and eke some gentle-bom esquires in 
nonage, who yet aspired to knighthood. From that 
day the fame of her beauty spread abroad, and soon, 
at every tournament in Europe, was heard the name 
of “ Clare of Cleaves, the Rose of Ehrenbreitstein;” 
and many was the knight who kept his eye on this 
opening bud, and inwardly resolved to pluck and 
wear it on his breast when time Bhould have un¬ 
folded all its beauties; when the blooming girl 
should ripen into the glorious woman! 

Among, and the most distinguished of these, was 
a young noble called the Count Ernest of Augsburg. 
He had firet beheld Clare of Cleaves at the tourna¬ 
ment ; and shordy afterwards departed to the Holy 
Land to lend his sword in delivering the tomb of 
Christ from tho Saracen. After 6even years absence, 
during which he had won knightly rank and distinc¬ 
tion, the death of old Count Maurice induced him to 
return to hiB native land, and sue, as became a brave 
knight and true lover, for the hand of his daughter, 
whose image he had faithfully treasured up in his 
heart since the day he beheld her gracing the gallery 
of the lists, distinguished among a thousand lovely 
women like a star in the galaxy. On his arrival at 
his own castle, therefore, he delayed no longer than 
sufficed to lay aside his battleworn armour in ex¬ 
change for a burnished suit of fine steel mail, in 
which flowers of gold were cunningly worked by the 
armourer, and which was otherwise ornamented with 
devices emblematical of his character as a wooer. 
He then Bet forth, attended by a stately retinue, to. 
wards the castle of Ehrenbreitstein, his heart beating 
with anticipation, and fluttering between the fears 
and hopes which did then, as now, torture the bo¬ 
soms of all who go a-wooing. 

nr. 

Seven years had effected a Ereat change in the 
person of Clare of Cleaves; and the hoyden maid of 
honour of sixteen, at twenty-three was a magnificent 
woman. Count Maurice hod been dead a year, and, 
save twice to ride with the hawk and thrice to hear 
mass in the cathedral of Coblentz, Bhe had not quitted 
her castle, where attended by her maid3 and pages, 
she lived in the greatest seclusion. Until her father’s 
death she had remained in a convent, as was the 
custom in that day, and was little heard of in the 


world; though the memory of her girlish beauty was 
living in a thousand chivalrous bosoms. That she 
was high-born, that she was heiress of a wide do. 
main, that she was wonderfully beautiful was well 
understood; but of her mind, of her heart, and of 
her disposition, nothing certainly was known, be¬ 
cause none knew her; though rumour strangely 
whispered that she was devilish as she was beautiful; 
and that her heart fed on cruelty as the vulture on 
blood. 

One golden morning in autumn, and for the third 
time in that season, the lady of Ehrenbreitstein, 
tempted by the brilliancy of the day, took the field 
with her principal falconer, and some of the more 
immediate attendants upon her person. In the pro¬ 
gress of the sport she had ridden to the summit of a 
hill a league south of the castle, the better to com. 
mand the flight of her favourite falcon, which re. 
joicing in its freedom, soared at large above the open 
country, unmindful of the quarry in the plain, and 
heedless of her recall, At one moment he would 
sail away upon the wind with motionless pinions 
like an arrow shot from the bow; at another dart 
upward to a great height, and sweeping swiftly down 
towards the earth sportively brush his mistress’ plumes 
with the tip of his long, slender wing, and soar 
again; now he would balance himself in mid-air 
above her head, and, at the sight of the Bilken jesses 
to which she tempted his return, he would shoot off 
horizontally as if he would no more fold wing until 
he had regained his native mountains, which were 
reposing, like blue clouds, in the far south west. 

“Lo, Egli! Lo, la! lo lah! will you not obey 
me ?" she cried, reining in her palfrey upon the hill¬ 
top, and watching, with an impatient eye, his playful 
circles. “ Nay, then I' will bring thee down, sir 
truant! If thou wilt fly thy jess, thou shall ne’er 
perch on the wrist of another mistress!” 

The speaker was in the full pride of virgin woman¬ 
hood. Fame had not outrun truth in reporting her 
matchless beauty. The equestrian attitude in which 
she arrested herself on the summit of the hill, was 
strikingly fitted to display her superb figure, and the 
spirited character of her features. Her height was 
very little above the ordinary standard of her sex, 
hut an air of pride and command, (the repulsive char¬ 
acteristics of which were lost in a nameless grace 
she blended with them) supremely suited to her 
figure, made her appear taller than she was. She 
wore a hawking jacket of black velvet, thickly 
studded with stones of jet, that closely fitted a waist 
and bust that, with the queenly neck and carriage of 
the superb head, Juno would have lost her throne to 
have defaced—so rounded, and faultless, was every 
undulating outline—so feminine, and yet so majestic, 
the graceful turn of the expansive shoulders—so full 
of harmony the magnificent whole! A single jet 
clasped the collar beneath her snowy throat, and 
stones of smaller size fastened the cuffs to the well- 
turned wrists, on one of which was secured the jess 
from which she had loosed her falcon. Her face 
was as nearly oval as was consistent with the con¬ 
tour of beauty, and her complexion was just enough 
shaded with the warm tint of Italy, to make it n 
matter of doubt whether she were brunette or blonde, 
did not the dark colour of her eyes decide it. Her 
features were moulded after a strikingly beautiful 
cast, and wore a lofty and decided character, that 
did not in the least take from her loveliness, but 
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rather harmonized with the high-toned air of her 
charms. The whole style of her face and head was 
of the most perfect model, and of singular finish. It 
was bewildering to gaze upon it! It seemed not 
earthly—yet it was not heavenly 1 Her large, glo¬ 
rious eyes! how deeply black they were! how like 
the sun their lustre—how full of command—how 
rich their hue—how brilliant and expressive—oh 
how beautiful they were—how very beautiful! yet 
there was something in them to dread! It did not 
speak in the look, but was covert there, beneath, and 
far within, the soft silky netting that fringed them! 
Save a stray tress that floated in the wind, her raven 
black hair was bound beneath a hat of sable velvet, 
from which depended a crimson plume tipped with 
the same mourning colour, which with strange taste 
she chose thus to unite with scarlet in her costume ; 
for, she also wore loose Persian trowsers of crimson 
silk, relieved by a broad 'stripe of black, and on her 
feet were red velvet half-boots sparkling with jets. 
The contrasts, singular as they appeared, were 
strikingly becoming to her. She rode, as was the 
custom at that period among German ladies, as it is 
at the present day among those of Austria, with a 
foot in each stirrup. And such feet! They were, 
very evidently, too lovely to be hidden in an exercise 
in which a beautiful woman best displays the graces 
of her sex, and the elegance and action of her figure. 
She rode a snowy Arabian sent to her by her father 
from Joppa, and in his government exhibited the 
most perfect horsemanship. As she followed the 
truant bird with her eyes, after reining-up on the hill, 
there was an imperative action of her head and per¬ 
son that was alone wanting to complete the goddess¬ 
like expression of her more than mortal beauty. Her 
voice, though raised in angry command, was as rich 
as the clearer tones of an organ, or the notes of a 
silver bugle. The errant flight of her favourite at 
length angered her, and she gave utterance to the 
threat, “If thou wilt fly thy jess, Bir truant, thou shah 
ne’er perch on wrist again!" 

As she spoke she made a signal to one of her 
pages, who carried a long, graceful bow in his hand, 
and at his back a well-filled quiver, rich and elegant 
enough to grace a lady’s shoulder. 

“ My bow, Albert! and—stay! reach me the 
quiver!” 

“ Nay, lady Clare,” interposed the youth, who saw 
by the settled determination of her look, her fell in¬ 
tention—“ nay, you will not slay brave Egli!” 

“ Peace, boy ! the vile bird shall die!’’ she said, 
drawing a shaft from the quiver, and fitting it to her 
bow. “ Soli, Teekla, soh! will you be quiet, Teek- 
la!” she cried, as her beautiful Arabian bounded and 
pranced with her, and the long bow was brandished 
before his head. “ Soh, beast, or I will have a knife 
in thy heart!” 

The hawk now returned from one of his long 
flights, and was rapidly approaching her, when she 
raised the bow and covered his white breast with her 
steady aim. 

“ Nay, lady Clare! he returns,” cried the falconer. 
“ I will punish him for this, if you will harm him 
not!" 

At these words the lady depressed the point of her 
shaft, as she saw that the falcon was descending to¬ 
wards his usual perch on her wrist, when alarmed by 
seeing the bow, the sagacious bird turned his wing, 
and rose rapidly into the sky. 


“ Now by the head of the good St. Peter of 
Cleaves, the bird hath taken his last swoop!” she 
cried, rising and bending forward in her stirrups, and 
bringing the feather of the shaft to her eye. The 
next instant it cleft the air with unerring flight, and 
was within its length of the side of the bird, when it 
was struck by a shaft shot from an opposite direc¬ 
tion, and shattered to fragments in the air. At the 
same time a young man in a green hunting-frock 
rode forth from the concealment of a neighbouring 
thicket of oaks, and betrayed the source from which 
this surprising shot had come. 

“ Thou art full bold, Bir forester!" she cried, in 
admiration at his skill, and not grieved at the escape 
of her favourite. 

“Grace for my boldness, fairest of women!" he 
interrupted, gracefully approaching, and deprecating 
with a look of mingled humility and gallantry, her 
rising displeasure, “ it is a brave bird, and for a lit¬ 
tle sport in its native element when it is so elastic 
and clear, he deserved not death. Thou wilt for¬ 
give the truant, lady!’’ 

The forester was very handsome, and his voice 
had something in its tones that was singularly 
pleasing, and there was in his clear blue eyes an 
homage to her charms that was flattering to her as 
a woman. It was, therefore, with a smile that she 
said: 

“ On condition you call him back to his perch, sir 
forester; which you can do if your skill in falconry 
be equal to that in archery! Faith, it was a true 
eye and a steady hand that sent that shaft!” 

“ Ne’er, in all falconrie, hath shot like that been 
made,” said the falconer, his eye glittering with 
pride at a hit so creditable to his craft. “ Thy 
fathers for many a long year before thee have been 
yeomen of forestry, to perfect this so well in thee, 
fair sir!” 

The young man smiled, and cast his eyes upward 
to seek the falcon, which had continued ascending 
until it appeared a black speck in the blue ether. 
Placing to his lips a small bugle, he blew a long and 
peculiar strain, which the bird no sooner heard than 
he was seen to descend towards the earth in concen¬ 
tric circles, whirling with greater or less velocity as 
the music of the bugle was lively or slow, and this 
ceased not its prolonged wild note until the bird had 
come within a few feet of their heads. 

“ Lo, loh, Egli! I will forgive thee if thou wilt 
return to perch!” said his mistress, as Bhe saw him 
so near her. The bird, however, eyed her suspi¬ 
ciously with his keen, restless glance, and balanced 
himself on his outspread wings. 

“ Be not displeased,” said the young forester; “ he 
will soon be on his perch." 

Then taking up the same note he had wound on 
his bugle, he whistled a low musical recall, which 
brought the bird to his wrist, from which he trans¬ 
ferred it to that of its mistress. 

“ Thanks, good forester,” she said, without fond- 
ling the recovered bird; “thou hast shown thyself 
master of thy calling. I would retain thee in my 
forest. I have had sport enough to-day; ride by my 
rein, and I will discourse with thee touching thy 
service with me. Whom serve you ?” she asked, as 
they turned their horses towards the castle of Ehren- 
breitstein.; 

“ The young Count Ernest of Augsburg,” said the 
handsome forester, who showed as much skill in 
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horsemanship as he had in the use of the bow and in 
falconrie. As he spoke he turned and looked upon 
her surpassing beauty, and seemed to be filled with 
wonder at it as he gazed. 

11 Ernest of Augsburg! I thought he was yet in 
the Holy land. It was he,, if I mistake not, in whose 
arms my brave father died!’’ 

11 It was, lady. I am glad you remember this of 
him, for it will greatly favour his suit which he is 
about pressing in the court of love.” 

“ Ah! hath he thought to wed?” Bhe asked, ab- 
ruptly. 

“ It is as his messenger that I am on my way to 
Ehrenbreitstein, lady!" he said, modestly. 

“ Sayst thou 1 we are like to have a Buitor, then, 
and yonder rock-founded castle a lord, if its lady be 
willing,” she Baid, with an expression between 
haughty surprise and feminine gratification. “ Well, 
sir forester, know that your mission is at end. 1 am 
Clare of Cleaves!" 

“ To my heart—nay," he said, instantly correcting 
himself— 11 so your matchless beauty, lady, which 
fame hath trumpeted throughout Christendom, taught 
me, when I saw thee, like Diana, bending thy bow 
upon thy false falcon—thyself a goddess fairer than 
she 1 Ah, lady,” he added, Bighing, but his words 
reached not her ear, “there went then an arrow 
from thy bow, which too surely reached its mark!” 

“ Where now sojourns this lord of Augsburg, who 
thinks himself knightly enough to protect a bride 
that he must leave the defence of the cross to come 
a-wooing? Methinks he hath a good Bhare of 
knightly vanity!” 

“ He is now, with his retinue, encamped not a 
league hence!" 

“ And hath sent you forward.” 

“ To ask audience of you on the morrow, or such 
day as may fall in with your pleasure, in furtherance 
of the object on which he has come.” 

“ As he has done me courtesy to journey thus far, 
I must needs yield to his demand. But stay, is this 
Count Ernest well or ill favoured?" 

“Men do call him a good knight, but I have 
never heard ladies speak of him their opinion," an- 
Bwered the other with some hesitation. 

“What think you of him, yourself, sir? surely 
you have an opinion to give!” 

“ He is something favoured like myself, I am told, 
and in stature we are equal.” 

She surveyed the speaker an instant, and then 
said, with a smile of approval: 

“ What colour hath his eyes ?” 

“ Blue, lady.” 

“ And his hair?” 

“ Auburn, lady, and worn long to the shoulder." 

“ Hath he a fair skin?” 

“Nature gave him one, doubtless; but life in 
camp, and the ardent suns of Palestine, hath em¬ 
browned it something.” 

“This should not be a fault in a woman’s eye. 
How carrieth he himself.” 

“ As becometh a gentleman, fair lady." 

“Nay, sir, hath he the jaunting air, and gallant 
part that some of our young knights affect, or doth 
he bear himself like a brave and modest soldier, such 
as would please a lady’s eye ?” 

“ In sooth, fair lady," said the handsome young 
forester with a smile, and heightened colour, “ if thou 
wilt bo pleased to name a day when thou wilt re¬ 


ceive him in audience, thou wilt then be able thyself 
to judge in these things.” 

“I will then receive him on the third morning 
from this at eleven. If he please me as well as his 
messenger hath done, i’faith! Clare of Cleaves will 
soon, perchance, become Clare of Augsburg! We 
are now at the portal of the castle. Wilt enter, sir, 
and partake our hospitality, or ride back and convey 
my answer to your master ?" 

“ Thanks, fair lady. I will ride back.” 

“ Then well fare thy speed, sir. If thy lord be as 
well skilled in the use of Cupid’s bowgts thou art in 
that thou carries! across thy saddle-peak, dr knows 
as well as thyself the notes of a recall that will be¬ 
guile a hawk from the sky, he will soon bring Clare 
,of Cleaves from the rock of Ehrenbreitstein to his 
arms. Farewell, good forester.” 

“ Lady, farewell!” said the youth, lifting his cap, 
and releasing by the act a cloud of auburn ringlets 
that swept his shoulders: then riding away as the 
lady entered the arch of the castle, he added—“ if 
knighthood and true love can win thee, matchless 
creature, Ernest of Augsburg shall yet wear thee in 
his bosom!” 

Thus spoke the young forester, blinded by her 
beauty so that he did not see in her any thing evil; 
this talisman, like .a mantle, covering every thing 
that in a less lovely woman would have been seen in 
its own light—impatience, anger; a haughty spirit, 
and revengeful temper! Yet how few men can ever 
see any thing censurable in a beautiful woman! Her 
very beauty is her apology. Like the king, “ she can 
do no wrong." . 

IV. 

The day named by Clare of Cleaves, on which the 
Count Ernest of Augsburg was to have audience, 
arrived; and haff an hour before eleven it was an- 
nounced to the lady, who was seated in her castle 
hall, which was hung with armour, and lighted from 
richly stained windows, surrounded by her tnajdens, 
that a knight glittering in steel, and mounted on a 
coal-black charger, attended by a brilliant retinue, 
was winding round the foot of the rock, and ap¬ 
proaching the castle. In a few minutes afterwards 
a tmmpet sounded from without, and was answered 
by a blast from the warder. This was followed by 
the entrance of a man-at-arms, who reported that a 
knight, styling himself Count Ernest of Augsburg, 
craved audience of the fair lady Clare of Cleaves. 

“ Have him conducted hither, and see that his reti- 
nue be hospitably entreated both with meat, drink, 
and lodges.” 

A short time elapsed when the seneschal ushered 
into the presence of the beautiful mistress of Ehren¬ 
breitstein the newly arrived stranger. He was a 
knight of commanding presence and elegant person, 
which was set off by a suit of the richest armour. 
His appearance instantly prepossessed the maiden in 
his favour. He approached, and kneeling at her 
feet, did silent and reverential homage to her charms. 

“ Rise, noble knight! thou art welcome for seven 
days to the hospitalities of Ehrenbreitstein. Thy 
errand I have already learned from thy forester. If 
so please you, sir knight, unhelm, or at the least do 
ub the courtesy to raise thy visor. I’ faith! I be¬ 
hold the auburn locks thy messenger dwelt upon, but 
I fain would also see the face he so modestly likened 
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unto his own—which, beshrew me, would not have 
done discredit to his master, were he the handsome 
William de la Marck himself!" 

The noble suitor lifted his visor at her command— 
and before her stood the forester. 

“ By the mass! thou wert thine own messenger 
then, and methinks thou didst not speak dispara¬ 
gingly of thy person. Thou art twice welcome that 
I also meet my brave forester in the person of Count 
Ernest of Augsburg.” 

“ Fairest lady, thou art too gracious. Vouchsafe 
to receive me,” he added, kneeling, “as thy true 
lover, whether I come in the guise of a forester, or 
as a mailed knight; for the same true heart beats for 
thee, whether covered by green coat or iron corslet. 
Seven years ago I first beheld thee at the tourna¬ 
ment of Hainault, eclipsing the sun with the bright¬ 
ness of thy beauty. From that day thy imnge has 
been the light of my life. Three days since I re¬ 
kindled on the altar of my soul the fire of my love 
by the blaze of thy beauty, and would now fain wor¬ 
ship at the shrine of the deity I have so long adored 
afar off!” 

“ A well-spoken and figurative speech, and doubt¬ 
less couched in knightly phrase;” said the lady, 
casting upon him one of those fascinating looks 
which afterwards became the destruction of so many 
infatuated noble youths. “ But, my lord of Augs¬ 
burg, if I love thee not in return, thou wilt have had 
but poor compensation for the long passion thou 
speukest of.” 

“ Lady, I do hope that my deep love will move 
thee. Even as the warm hand will lend warmth to 
that it presses, till both are of the same heat, so I 
trust my burning passion will kindle in your indiffe¬ 
rent bosom a kindred fire.” 

“Nay, thou art too sanguine, sir knight!” she 
said, with a haughty look that heightened every 
charm of her face and person; “ I can never return 
your passion.” 

“ Sweet lady Clare, I beseech, bid me not cease to 
hope—crush not at once the dear and lovingly 
nourished dreams of years.” 

“ They have, indeed, been dreams! I tell thee 
thy love meets no response in my breast, sir Count! 
It can never win Clare of Cleaves!” 

“ If my love may not, may not my arm do it ? 
May I not make myself worthy of thee as a knight. 
Name the deed man dare attempt, and I will achieve 
it," he cried, with animation; it being no uncommon 
thing for ladies to name, and knights to perform 
achievements as the price of their hands. “ If thou 
hast a vow to pay—a pilgrimage to be made—a 
knight to challenge—a deed of arms to be done— 
name either or all of them, and Ernest of Augsburg 
will pay the vow, perform the pilgrimage, and do the 
battle. Whatever mortal man may do, that becometh 
i gentle knight, will I do for thy love, lady!” 

“ None of these, sir knight. Yet he who would 
wear, must win me!—but not with love! Love, 
Count of Augsburg! Clare of Cleaves knows not the 
name, and laughs at the passion. It is a weakness 
my nature is free from, thank the saints! In all 
ihings, save love for thy sex, I am a woman. This 
1 can never feel; and must ever be insensible to it 
n others. Seek not, then, sir wooer, to win me by 
four love. Deeds, knight, deeds! feats of coolness 
ind courage, of risk and mortal darir g! These I 
ove—these alone can win the hand you aspire to!” 


“ Lady, command me!” 6aid the ardent knight, a 
little surprised at her words; but so great was his 
passion, and so irresistible her beauty, that they 
affected him not. He neither thought nor reasoned 
upon the extraordinary developement of her moral na¬ 
ture. He saw presented only a temporary bar to hiB 
suit, and panted to achieve some deed of bravery 
that should make himself worthy of the object of his 
love—or rather, perhaps, of his blind adoration; for 
his senses, rather than his heart, were made cap¬ 
tive. 

« Thou hast heard of Margaret of Hainault, who 
gave her hand to the knight of Waldeck, for laying 
at her feet the skin of a Numidian lion slain by his 
own hand; and of Elenor of Nassau, who wedded 
the Count of Lichtenstein, who, at her bidding, en¬ 
countered unarmed, and did valiantly slay the savage 
bear of the Baden forest, which had destroyed so 
many villagers!—of these and other deeds thou hast 
heard ?” 

“ I have,lady! 

“ He who would wed Clare of Cleaves must imi¬ 
tate them.” 

“ Speak, noble and beauteouB lady! By my 
knightly honour, I am proud to do service for one 
who hath such love for deeds of arms. Shall I seek 
out the Saracen chief, Saladin, and lay his casque 
and sword at thy feet? shall I man a war-ship, and 
search the Levantine seas for the vast serpent that 
stretches himself a league out upon the water, and 
slay the monster for love of thee; or shall I make 
capture a savage lion, subdue his fierce nature, and 
lead him to thee docile as the noble hound stretched 
by thy side!" 

“ Nay, knight, these are exploits that depend as 
much on superior strength of body, or fine r temper 
of steel, ns upon manly courage! Such trials •>a ;hi3e 
are fit only for a man-at-arms, whose worth is 
measured by so much bone and sinew! I have a 
higher trial for such as would seek to wed with the 
heiress of Ehrenbreitstein! It is a feat that shall 
test not the power of a knight’s arm, or the weight 
of his stroke, but it will try the bravery of his 
heart—the courage of his spirit—test the mettle of 
his soul—aye, prove if his love be stronger than 
life. For he who loves me not better than his life, 
and shrinks to prove it by the trial I put him to, is 
no fit mate for Clare of Cleaves!” 

“ Name the exploit, lady, and if it have nought to 
do with necromancie, by my knightly troth I’ll do it,” 
answered the brave young knight. But little did the 
enthusiastic youth know the trial that awaited him; 
that, instead of some notable feat of arms becoming 
a soldier and crusading knight, she was to mock his 
love, and indulge her barbaric taste, by putting him 
to the performance of a gladiatorial feat; which 
must, almost inevitably, result in a terrible death. 

“ Thou hast noted the position of my castle of 
Ehrenbreitstein, knight?” she answered inquiringly. 

“ With awe and admiration. I looked upward 
from below and saw an eagle swooping past its lower 
tower window, who looked no bigger to my eye than 
a sparrow; and when I cast my eyes down from 
your castle-gate, the boats upon the Rhine looked no 
bigger than egg-shells.” 

“Thou hast well remarked it, knight; and didst 
thou note the foundations?” 

“ By my troth, did I; and pointed out to my esquire 
how they seemed a part and portion of the perpen- 
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dicular rock—so sheer was the dizzy line from the 
battlements to the water's edge.” 

“ And didst thou discover a projecting ledge ex. 
tending around the foundations whereon a man could 
pass from the gate where you entered quite around 
the castle?" 

“ In truth, lady, it bethinks me now, that I die 
discern, at intervals of the precipice, something like 
a hand’s breadth, or more, of the rock reach out be. 
yond the wall of the casde j but—our Lady save the 
mark! a bird, save with a well-balanced wing, could 
scarce maintain foot hold thereupon.” 

“ Nevertheless, Sir Knight of Augsburg, that shell 
hath been passed on horseback.” 

“ By the rood, (saving your presence, lady,) it 
must have heen Sathanas who rode the beast.” 

>* Nay, it was one of my own ancestors, Schwartz 
Ainhalt, known as the Black Knight of Cleaves.— 
Hear the tale. Being surprised in his castle, he 
issued forth from the gate in full armour, and finding 
the way down the rock filled with the enemy, with a 
desperate thought, he turned to the left where the 
shelf is for some yards, of secure breadth; and 
there being hotly pursued he had no alternative but to 
keep on. He accomplished the circuit of the rock 
in safety, and came upon his enemies so suddenly 
from the opposite quarter that they gave way before 
him in fear, and he thereby maintained his castle.” 

“ Methinks I have heard something like this of one 
of our old German knights.” 

“ And in order to see if our modern knights are 
worthy of their fathers, I fain would have this exploit 
again performed,” she said, endeavouring by a look 
of the most fascinating influence to dissipate the 
thoughtful brow the knight had begun to assume at 
her words. He remained silent and deliberating for 
a few seconds, but a glance from her finely expressive 
eyes and an enchanting smile completed his infatua¬ 
tion. 

ii Lady, it shall be done, if man and horse be 
equal to it. If not, God be merciful to my poor soul." 

She extended, with a smile of triumph, her hand; 
which he ardently pressed to his lips, and then signi¬ 
fied his intention of immediately making the trial. 

« Nay, good knight,” she said, detaining him; “ I 
give thee till the seventh day to prepare thy horse 
and armour.” 

“ Not in armour, lady?” 

** Horse and rider in full armour—so rode my brave 
ancestor,” she said, without observing his surprise, 

“ Then thou wilt die a maiden, Clare of Cleaves, 
for the knight of Augsburg.” 

“ Ha, dost thou shrink?” 

“Nay; death is sweet from so fair an executioner. 

I do accept your challenge and shall make myself 
ready for the achievement. Presently I will go out 
and survey the path by which I am to win a bride, 
or meet a knightly death.” 

Such was the spirit of a gentle knight—such was 
the power of a noble maiden in that age. The one 
never hesitating to perform the most insane acts if 
imposed upon him by his “ ladye-love”—the other 
too often abusing the singular power with which the 
extravagant gallantry of the times had endowed her. 

v. 

The day for the trial of the love and gallantry of the 
young and brave Count Ernest arrived, and many of 
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the neighbouring barons and strangers of considers- 
tion who happened to be sojourning at Coblentz, 
hearing of an achievement that the knight of Augs¬ 
burg was to undertake for the love of the beautiful 
lady of Ehrenbreitstein, and having heard of the fame 
of her beauty, assembled at the castle—as much to 
behold the lady herself as to witness a deed of brav¬ 
ery. At twelve o'clock the knight galloped into 
the court of the castle, mounted on his coal black 
charger. He was in full armour, and rode with his 
vizor up, around the court, gracefully saluting the 
lady of the castle and with a cheerful countenance 
and pleasant smile, returning the salutations of the 
knights and barons that hailed his appearance. 

Up to this moment, but few of the spectators knew 
the exact nature of the feat he was to perform; sup¬ 
posing it to be some honourable deed of arms that 
should both prove the suitor’s prowess as well as test 
the sincerity of his love. But after the emotion 
caused by his appearance had subsided, the seneschal 
of the castle proclaimed in a loud voice that,«In 
honour of the noble maiden, Lady Clare of Cleaves, 
and as the condition on which she is to be won and 
wed, Count Ernest of Augsburg, who hath sought 
her hand in marriage, like a good knight and true 
lover, hath vowed to ride in full armour around the 
castle of Ehrenbreitstein by the passage known as 
the “ Black Knight’s Ride.” 

This announcement was received with a murmur 
of surprise, which was soon changed to one of in¬ 
dignation, which sufficiently indicated that the nature 
of the “ Ride” was well known. Many of the barons 
crowded about the young knight, and endeavoured to 
deter him from the madness of rushing on to certain 
destruction, while others frowning darkly upon tho 
lady Clare, left her castle without the courtesy of an 
adieu. The daring knight and leal lover smiled at 
their earnestness and remained resolute. They then 
turned from him to endeavour to move the lady. But 
she was inexorable and put an end to their appeals 
by asking the knight if he had forgotten “why he 
was in armour and on horseback ?” 

The gentlemen then retired to one side wondering 
that in such a glorious body, nature had forgotten to 
put a soul. Nevertheless, her charms fired many a 
thoughtless youth, and more than one of those that 
plead in vain for the doomed knight, for a look or a 
smile from her would readily have taken his place 
had he shrunk from the task before him. 

The lover kissed his hand in answer to her iron¬ 
ical interrogation, and closing his vizor made a signal 
that he was ready. The gates were thrown open 
and he rode prancing forth. In a few minutes the 
battlements of the castle were filled with anxious 
spectators; the river below, for the proclamation soon 
reached the town and opposite city, was lined with 
crowded barges; and Coblentz seemed to have poured 
out its population along the Bhores of the Rhine. On 
Ihe loftiest tower of the castle, whither she had re- 
tired when the knight rode forth, was seen the beau¬ 
tiful, but wicked woman, whose pride and vanity, love 
if feminine power, and, above all, an innate cruelty 
jf nature, had gathered together so vast a multi- 
.ude. 

Gallantly and gaily the knight pranced out beneath 
he arch, and leaving the broad path that descended 
he rock, turned short to the left, as the “ Black 
inight” had been forced to do, by his enemies.- 
rVith a light rein, and at an easy, ambling pace, he 
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passed over the first part of the “ Ride,” which 
brought him beneath the tower where stood the lady 
Clare. Here the shelf became all at once so narrow 
as scarcely to admit the passage of an antelope be¬ 
tween the yawning precipice and towering walls of 
the castle. After stopping and calmly surveying for 
a moment the dizzy descent, he cast his eyes upward 
and beheld the cruel lady of his love gazing down 
upon him, radiant with the fatal beauty that had in. 
toxicated him. He raised his visor, smiled upon, and 
fervently kissed his hand to her. Then waving a 
farewell salute to the thousand spectators above and 
beneath him, he looked up to Heaven, and solemnly 
placed his hands folded cross-wise together upon his 
heart. At this silent act there was the stillness of 
death, for all men clearly saw in it that the knight 
had given his soul into the keeping of the Blessed 
Virgin. The next moment he had closed his visor, 
settled himself firmly in his saddle, and like the rush, 
ing whirlwind dashed forward along the narrow ledge 
of the precipice. Once, the hind foot of his horse 
slipped over the verge, but he instantly recovered 
himself; once, the knight in turning an angle of the 
castle reeled, but by an extraordinary muscular effort 
retained his seat. A second time the noble animal 
lost his footing, and yet a third time he stumbled 
bodily forward; but the good knight brought him up, 
while horse and rider seemed to be coursing through 
mid air. A buttress of a tower, at length obstructed 
tire path, if such could be denominated the shelf on 
which hitherto he had been sustained by a miracle, 
for os far as he could see before him it did not appear 
to offer room for an eagle to cling with his talons. 
He did not hesitate or faulter; but burying his spurs 
to their rowel heads, the horse leaped desperately 
forward—but his hoofs never more lighted on the 
ground 1 Headlong like'a mass of iron hurled from 
the sky, knight and steed plunged roaring through 
the empty air, and striking the side of the rock half 
way down were dashed to pieces ere they reached 
the earth. 

VI. 

The rumour of this event was speedily noised abroad. 
But as it chimed in with the rough temper of the age 
it caused little sensation beyond curiosity to witness 
the beauty which could produce such fatal effects. 
Many, it is true, condemned the cruelty of a maiden 
who could send so brave a knight and true a lover 
as he had shown himself to be, to almost certain 
death; but there were others of ardent temperaments, 
buoyant with youth and overrunning with the spirit 
of adventure, who panted for distinction, and were 
ready to woo the lady for her beauty’s soke, and at¬ 
tempt the feat of the « Black Knights’ Ride,” for the 
honour of chivalry. Among these ambitious knights, 
and who were most noted for rank and deeds of arms 
was first, William de Croy, lord of Chievres; a gen- 
tleman of great daring, and the best lance of the age. 
He paid his suit to the beautiful heiress of Ehren- 
breitstcin, whose fame was now wider extended than 
that of any maiden in Christendom, at the head of a 
splendid retinue of gentlemen and eight hundred men- 
at-arms, each man six feet in height. Like the hap¬ 
less Count of Augsburg he was dazzled by her beauty 
and swore to attempt whatever she should command, 
so that her hand should be the reward of his success, 
She named, as she had before done, the feat of the 
“ Black Knight’s Ride.” Cheerfully the lord of Chie¬ 


vres accepted the challenge; and for 6even days after¬ 
wards he was entertained by her, with his whole 
company, in a style of princely magnificence. The 
eighth day the retinue of the brave William de Croy, 
lord of Chievres, returned slowly back from the fatal 
rock of Ehrenbreitstein, bearing on his shield, the 
mangled corse of their leader. 

There was also the young Duke Edward of Wei¬ 
mar, a brave knight, as famous for his skill in gentle 
minstrelsy as for his prowess in battle. He heard 
of the beauty and cruelty of the maiden of Cleaves, 
and for his adoration of the first fell a victim to the 
last. There came then the prince Landgrave of 
Hesse who swore if t :auty was to be won he would 
win it, and that where Black Schwartz rode he could 
ride. But seven days after he came to woo, he lay 
mangled at the foot of the cliff of Ehrenbreitstein. 
Another and another of greater or less degree, all 
distinguished as knights of valour and repute, and all 
remarkable for their manly beauty and noble spirits, 
shared the same fate. 

Seven of the best knights in Europe had now fallen 
a sacrifice to the beauty and savage cruelty of Clare 
of Cleaves, and others after beholding her, were yet 
as ready to offer themselves up as victims on the 
altar of her sanguinary passion. So wonderful a 
circumstance filled Europe with wonder, till at length 
it began to be publicly hinted that the beauty she 
possessed in so extraordinary a degree, with the use 
she put it to could not but be of an unholy kind; and 
some of the churchmen even went so far as to say 
that she could be none other than Satan in the shape 
of a woman, such being the guise which he finds best 
suited to tempt mankind with. At length, feeling ran 
so high, the bench of bishops prepared to take up the 
case and summon her before them to answer to the 
truth or falsehood of the popular accusations. But 
at this crisis an event took place which rendered their 
interference unnecessary, while it satisfied the public 
mind that human may approach very near to diaboli¬ 
cal nature, and be human still. 

VII. 

William de la Marck was the only son of the 
Elector of Saxony. He was about thirty years of age 
and the boldest spirit, the best knight, the most ac¬ 
complished gentleman, and the handsomest man of 
the age. His deeds of arms in the Holy Land against 
the infidel had already become the theme of minslrel’B 
song; and his conquests in the lists of love were sung 
from castle to castle by many a troubadour. It was 
said he had the fiercest eye in battle and the softest 
glance in beauty’s bower, of any gentle knight, and 
that his voice in fight was like the sound of a trum¬ 
pet, but in love soft as the tones of a lute. Through 
all Europe the fame of his beauty and valour bad 
spread not less widely than the beauty and barbarity 
of the fair Lady of Ehrenbreitstein. Every maiden 
in the land dreamed of young William de la Marck 
and all who beheld him became as infatuated with 
love as did the seven knights with passion for the 
lady Clare. Yet he was as modest as he was well- 
favoured, and heeded not the smiles of fair ladies nor 
the admiring glances of their impassioned eyes. But 
this indifference was not because nature had denied 
him, as she seemed to have done Clare of Cleaves, 
susceptibility to the tender emotions of love. It was 
because he already loved 1 He had seen in Arabia a 
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beautiful girl the daughter of a Moslem Prince, who 
had taken him prisoner; and a mutual and romantic 
passion sprung up between them. He succeeded, for 
love hath much eloquence and argument, in convert, 
ing her to Christianity and then escaped with the 
lovely Zaida from the infidel camp to his own tent, 
where he was privately united to her in marriage. 
This privacy he chose to preserve until a befitting 
time should arrive to disclose the step to his father. 
Shortly afterwards he quitted Palestine, she accom¬ 
panying him in the disguise of a page, and returned 
to Saxony. It was but a few days after his arrival, 
that he heard of the fame of Clare of Cleaves and of 
the destruction of the seven knights. Until now his 
marriage had remained a secret. But it was remarked 
that on hearing this he instantly proclaimed it, and 
presented his oriental bride to his father’s court. 

This event soon flew through the country and was 
not long in getting to the ears of the heiress of Ehren- 
breitstein, infinitely to her mortification and disap¬ 
pointment: for having previously learned that the 
handsome William de la Marck had arrived in Sax- 
ony, her vanity had whispered that as a true and ad¬ 
venturous knight he would feel himself bound, on 
hearing of her fame and the failure of her lovers’ 
achievements, to cast himself at her feet and endea¬ 
vour to redeem their honour. In this case she had 
mentally resolved, if he proved to be all that fame 
reported of him, that he should become her liege 
lord without trial—for her pride was as much inte¬ 
rested in becoming the bride of such a distinguished 
knight as her love for cruelly in sacrificing him—and 
therefore, without requiring of him the feat of the 
“ Black Knight’s Ride,” she determined at once to 
accept him. Her vexation therefore was infinite 
when the intelligence of his marriage reached her; 
and with mingled grief and anger she shut herself up 
in her castle and refused to see any of the chivalrous 
suitors that continued to resort at Ehrenbreitstein— 
the fate of the seven knights having served rather to 
fan, than allay the flame her beauty had kindled. 

Nearly two months had elapsed since she had 
closed the gate of her castle against all wooers, when 
one silvery night as she was reclining on her bed, 
sleepless and thoughtful, her chamber, through the 
crimson windows of which the full moon poured her 
light, filled with a pale, rosy atmosphere, a strain of 
music of the most Beraphic sweetness floated through 
the room. She listened entranced. Gradually it died 
away as if losing itself in heaven—then swelled 
again an undulating wave of melody that ravished 
her soul. She listened breathlessly, stilling even the 
beating of her heart, lest it should break the harmony. 
Low, deep, and rich as the tones of a wind-harp, a 
man’s voice at length mingled and rose with the 
music os if borne upward on its wings and floated 
with harmony linked with harmony till it seemed to 
her as if two angels discussing their loves were float, 
ing around her. At length she could distinguish 
words that were addressed to herself. They were 
glowing with passion and tenderness, and, not less 
than the melody in which they were borne, reach, 
cd her heart. At length both the lute and voice 
ceased, and, breaking the spell in which she was 
wrapped, Bhe flew to the lattice. But there was no 
one visible; nor scarcely could there have been, for 
the lattice through which the music had entered her 
chamber overlooked the “ Black Knight’s Ride” at a 
point where the Bheer descent was scarcely broken 


from the top of the wall to the still, black surface of 
the Rhine beneath. It could not have reached her 
from the water; and either the minstrel had stood on 
the narrow projection of the cliff beneath or was up. 
borne by the air. After vainly attempting to solve 
the mystery, though she did not doubt that her sere- 
nader was some enamoured knight, she retired to her 
couch with the knowledge for the first time that she 
possessed a heart. Throughout the whole night she 
seemed to hear the sweet voice of the invisible min- 
strel, and with it, gently crept into her heart the first 
emotions of love; and when she arose in the morning, 
with a Bigh, she was fain to confess herself a woman 
in every thing, love not excepted. The next night 
she waited impatiently for the return of the same 
hour, when the same exquisite strains, accompanied 
by the singularly rich and melodious voice filled the 
chamber with melody. Her first impulse was to fly 
to the window to discover whence it proceeded; but 
fearing it would stop if she did so, she restrained her 
curiosity until it should cease. 

The words did not discourse of love as before, but 
seemed to be the complaint of some wandering min- 
strel, with no home but the castle of the stranger. 
Yet all his words, she thought, might figuratively 
apply to a knight seeking a home for his houseless 
love in the rest of his lady-love’s bosom. 

“ Ah, whero in this cold, barren desert around 
Sliafl a home for the storm-driven spirit he found? 

Sumo green, sunny spot, hy no cloud darken'd o'er 
Where euch wild wish reposing shall wander no moro ? 
Homo, sweet homo; 

Ah where shall the care-tortured heart find a home ? 

“ Bright beauty may tempt us with song and with smile, 

In her rose-mantled arbour to linger awhile; 

But an hour source is fled ere her charms all decay 
And the fabric of bliss Tails to ruin away! 

Home, sweot homo: 

Ah *tis not with beauty the heart finds a home 1 

“To the proud halls of fame for a homo shall wo fly! 

Tliero the tear still will fall and the heart still will sigh; 

For seo where the dust lies on armour and plume. 

And the moth-cankered standard but droops on tho tomb? 
Home, sweet home 1 

O 'tis not in grandeur the heart finds a homo 1 

“ Shall we rise up and hasten at pleasure's loud call 
Where tho lamp glitters bright in tho gay festal hall I 
Thero the brow still will ache though with roses ’tis hound 
And tho dark spirit still foi n homo will look round I 
Home, sweet home, 

O ’tis not in pleasure tho heart finds a home I 

“ And even in that circlo, tho dearest on earth, 

Where the first hallow’d feelings of childhood have birth; 

Tho glance of distrust, and the wild throb of cere, 

Will tell the lono heart that its home is not therel 
Home, sweet home, 

’Tie not o’on in friendship tho heart finds a homo. 

’’ O there is but one spot whence the thoughts back will come, 
With the green olive bough ns tho Bignal of home, 

To tell that the deluge of sorrow is past, 

And that verdure appears o'or tho dark waves nt last: 

Homo, sweet home. 

Yes, there still is a spot whero the heart finds a homo I 

’"Tis thero, in that Innd 'hove the bright starry skies. 

Where tho beam never sets, where the bloom never dies. 
Where no death e'er can blast, whero no cares ever come, 

O 'tis only in Heaven thill the heart finds a home! 

Home, sweet home, 

Yes, 'tis only in Heaven that tho heart finds a home 1" 
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The voice of the singer fell upon her soul, like gentle 
dew, awaking all its tenderness, while the words 
deeply affected her spirit; and for several minutes 
after the song ceased she sat in tears. Then recol- 
lecting herself, she rose to fly to the lattice, when the 
melody was renewed, and he Bang, in ravishing strains, 
of love and beauty; then, changing his theme, hi3 
clear voice rang with martial tones as he described 
deeds of chivalry done for love of ladies. He then 
skilfully improvisatized the loves and fates of the 
seven knights, and in the highest terms of chivalrous 
courtesy, and with the sweetest minstrelsy, celebrated 
the charms of the fair maid of Ehrenbreitstein, and 
closing by vowing himself her devoted slave, true and 
leal lover, ready to do to the death for the honour of 
her beauty, and to make manifest the greatness of liis 
love and devotion. 

« By ’r Lady! thou, at least, shall not attempt the 
11 Black Knight’s Ride,” she exclaimed with emphasis, 
involuntarily shuddering at the thought—so deeply 
already, were her heart's feelings interested in the 
unknown and nameless minstrel. 

As she spoke she flew to the lattice, threw it open, 
and leaning over the oaken sill, glanced down the 
precipice just in time to see, on the shelf, forty feet 
below her, the gliding figure of a man, clad in a 
minstrel’s cloak, disappearing behind a projection of 
the buttress. She uttered a cry of terror, and falling 
back on her knees, clasped her hands together in 
prayer for his safety. So wonderful was the change 
love had effected in the cruel maid of Cleaves—so 
omnipotent his power over the heart of woman, which 
cannot resist it with impunity! At that moment the 
proud lady of Ehrenbreitstein, the haughty and beau¬ 
tiful Clare of Cleaves, proved herself to be a woman! 

The succeeding night she listened, in vain, for the 
return of the unknown Binger. The next morning 
she would have given orders to have the entrance to 
the “ Ride" watched; but fearing this would wholly 
prevent his return, she decided to wait for the even¬ 
ing in hopes he would yet re-appear. But that night 
and the next, and for many succeeding nights, the 
lute and the voice were hushed. She now began to 
fear that he would no more return, and that her love, 
finding no mate, would return upon her own heart, 
and die there consuming it. Thrice she ordered her 
horse and rode around the castle-rock to assure her¬ 
self that he had not been destroyed by falling from 
the dizzy precipice. At length, as she heard of him 
no more, she began to tremble lest she had been the 
sport of some supernatural being who sought to pun¬ 
ish her indifference to the love of others by kindling 
in her bosom a passion without an object—inextin¬ 
guishable and hopeless! 

VIII. 

The lady of Ehrenbreitstein had now been secluded 
full three months, on account of her chagrin at the 
marriage of the only knight in Christendom she 
would see at her feet; and nearly a month had 
elapsed since the mysterious minstrel’s disappearance, 
when one clear morning the martial notes of a trum¬ 
pet awoke the echoes of the castle. Shortly afterwards 
it was announced to its mistress, who was seated in 
her boudoir, surrounded by her maidens, that a knight 
craved audience with the noble lady of Cleaves. 

•‘Doth he come with a train or unattended?” she 
asked, having, since the mysterious visit of the un¬ 


known troubadour, began again to take an interest 
in the outer world. 

“Alone, my lady,” replied the seneschal. 

“ What message sent he ?” 

“ None; save that he prayeth brief discourse widi 
the fair and beauteous star of Ehrenbreitstein.” 

“ These were his words 7" 

“ To a letter, my lady. I marked them well, he 
did speak them with such knightly sweetness,” said 
the old man. 

“ What style has he?” 

“ He gave neither his title nor dignity." 

“ Go, Eda, to the lattice that overlooks the portal- 
yard,” she said to one of her maidens, “ and tell me 
what device he beareth on his shield.” 

“ Bless the Virgin! my lady!" cried she, looking 
from the window, “ such a sight I have not seen 
since that poor, handsome knight of Augsburg—” 

“ Hush, minion, and tell what thou seest!" said 
her mistress quickly. 

»A tall and noble knight, in silver annour, from 
casque to spur!” 

“ Silver armour, girl ?" 

“ Not all silver, my lady, now that I look again! 
The bars of his vizor and gauntlets are of finest steel, 
and a golden chain, full five yards long, encompasses 
his neck.” 

“ His shield, maiden—his shield 1 what is the bla¬ 
zonry thereon ?" she demanded impatiently. 

“ It is of steel, polished like a mirror, and set in a 
silver frame curiously worked. His esquire beareth 
it.” 

“ But the device ?” 

“ It is plain, my lady. There is a handsome page 
leading his milk white steed!” 

“ Neither device nor motto ?" 

“ No, my lady; all I see in it is the tower of the 
castle—and now I catch a glimpse of the lattice and 
myself as it wavers in his esquire’s hands!” 

“ Do you see his face—look sharply, girl!” 

“ His vizor is down; but as he looks about at the 
tall towers, I can see through the bars the eyes and 
lips that should belong to a well-favoured knight.” 

“ Leave your station, minion! Go, Gessner,” she 
said, turning to the seneschal, “ and, with Albert, 
usher him to our presence.” 

The immediate presence of a new suitor nt once 
restored her former character, so far as pride and 
female vanity went to form it. Love, indeed, had 
possessed her heart for an unknown minstrel; but 
while she cherished this love she still felt a disposition 
to enjoy the triumphs of beauty, and again have knights 
sacrificing themselves for her charms. 

In a few minutes, preceded by the seneschal, a 
knight in shining silver armour entered the apartment 
and advancing, saluted in silence the lady. His form 
was elegant and manly, and his net armour yielded 
to every action of his body, as if woven of woollen 
instead of metal. His height was commanding and 
his walk stately, and yet full of ease, while in his 
carriage manly grace governed every motion. The 
lady Clare thought she had never beheld such a model 
of a knight. His vizor was closed, and a snow white 
plume, that drooped from his helm, shaded the eyes 
within. 

After he had saluted her, he stood a few moments 
surveying her, as if struck with wonder by her beauty. 
Then recovering himself he approached, and kneeling 
offered himself as her suitor. There was something 
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in the sound of his voice when he opened his mouth 
to speak, which caused her to start, and brought 
the colour to her brow; but as he went on, it became 
so disguised by the confinement of his helmet, that, 
if she at first thought she detected something familiar 
in it, she now rejected the idea. 

“ Dost thou know the conditions, fair knight t” 
she asked, bending upon him the look that had infa¬ 
tuated and slain so many wooers. 

“Lives there a knight in Europe that knoweth 
them not 1” 

“ I then accept thee,” ahe said, trembling even 
while she was speaking, lest, by some ill-chance, he 
might achieve what she believed was impossible for 
man to accomplish, and thereby for ever destroy her 
hopes of a union of hearts with the invisible minstrel, 
should she ever discover him. Nevertheless so strong 
was her passion for the exercise of her singular 
power, that she consented even at the risk she appre¬ 
hended. “ Seven days thou shalt be entertained 
within my castle when the trial thou hast sought will 
take place. Gessner, see this gentle knight weli 
bestowed, and look hospitably after his attendants.” 

That night the maiden was alone in her chamber, 
her thoughts, indifferent to her knightly guest, wan¬ 
dering after the unknown minstrel, whom she felt 
could be none other than gentle born. As the full 
moonlight streamed through the stained window, she 
Tecollected that it was just a month since he first 
appeared. He chooses the full moon to guide his 
perilous steps, she thought 1 While thus musing, the 
same strains of music that had first awakened her 
woman’s nature, floated through the apartment. 
She ceased to breathe, and listened with Bilent rap¬ 
ture. Higher and higher the strain rose and with it 
rose distinctly the same enchanting voice that had 
completed the captivity of her senses and unsealed 
the fountain of her heart’s love. Almost breathless 
she remained until the melody was dying away, when 
Bpringing to the casement, she looked out and by the 
light of the moon beheld the same figure in the min¬ 
strel's cloak she had before seen. He was standing on 
the verge of the precipice leaning in an easy, natural 
attitude againBt the buttress, with a small harp in his 
hand which he was holding in the position he had 
just ceased playing. She made a slight noise in 
opening the lattice, and he looked up. His face was 
clearly visible in the light of the moon, and she 
thought it wa3 the handsomest in the world. But 
her terror at his situation left her no time for admi¬ 
ration. 

“ Gentle troubadour, for the love of the Virgin! 
fly from that dreadful place!" she cried. 

“ Lady," he said, kissing his hand to her, “ I am 
happier to stand here, so I be near thee, than to 
occupy the downy couch of thy knightly guest.” 

“ Nay, sweet minstrel, thou wilt fall and be dashed 
to pieces!” 

“ I Bhall then meet with many a gallant knight’s 
end," he said, with a slight vein of irony which she 
was too much alarmed to notice! 

“ Nay, then, if thou carest for me as thou hast 
sung, leave this terrible spot 1" 

“ Lady, that I care for thee—behold where I 
stand! That I love thee—remember my words! 
that I will not leave this place where I can be near 
thee, I swear by thy most fatal beauty!’’ 

“ Fatal 1—it is indeed fatal if thou come to harm!" 
she ctied bitterly. “Alas! what wilt thou do ?" 


“ Lady, I will not return by the way I came; by 
mine honour, I will not! If thou carest indeed for a 
poor minstrel who hath adventured something for 
love of thee, there is a way in which thou canst 
serve me!” 

“Name it quickly; my brain whirls with looking 
down! Nay, take heed, or thou wilt plunge head¬ 
long ! How can I serve thee; for, in truth, never 
before felt I such fear for any man in peril!” 

“ If thou canst let down a cord within my reach, 
well secured to the bars of thy window, I may safely 
reach it!” 

“ Enter tny casement! Thou art bold, sir!" 

“ It is my love that makes me so, fairest of wo¬ 
men !" he said, in those tones of irresistible sweetness 
that had such power over her heart. She hesitated 
a moment, but her love conquered her maidenly sug¬ 
gestions of propriety. In a few seconds a rope was 
swinging in the air, and in a minute afterwards the 
bold troubadour was suspended between earth and 
heaven. It was but for a brief space, for lightly as¬ 
cending by its aid, he scaled the wall, and leaped into 
the open casement, and kneeled at her feet 1 

Dawn discovered the handsome troubadour and 
the lady standing by the lattice discoursing still of 
love. She had confessed her deep passion, and wholly 
surrendered to him her heart 1 She hod discovered 
that he was all her fervent wishes painted the un¬ 
known minstrel. But he was still unknown! He 
had told her he was a knight, and she knew it by his 
bearing: that he was gentle born his speech and car¬ 
riage told her! She therefore gave herself up to her 
passion knowing that she was loving worthily. He 
had promised that he would disclose his name and 
title on the day of «the trial" of the Knight of the 
Silver Armour; and happy in her love, she did not 
censure the delay. Before sunrise he departed from 
the castle, by a postern, of which she gave him the 
key, leaving her in the exquisite consciousness of 
loving and being loved. And never was love more 
deep and absorbing hi woman’s breast than in hers! 

By day, for six successive days, she coldly enter¬ 
tained the knight who was her guest; but impatient 
for night, it would no sooner approach than she 
would fly to her boudoir to meet him who shared her 
heart. They were a glorious pair! Her lofty fore¬ 
head, her fine dark eyes, her classical features, and 
superbly cast head and bust, all found a manly coun¬ 
terpart in him. The same raven hue of the flowing 
hair was his—the same elegance of form!—He look¬ 
ed like a twin brother—but it was only the likeness 
that perfect beauty hath with itself! 

The morning of the seventh day at length dawned 
and at the hour appointed, the knight, who had not 
yet unclosed his helmet, rode into the court of the 
castle, and, in the presence of numerous barons and 
knights whom the report of this achievement had 
drawn to the castle, signified his readiness to make 
the trial imposed on him. 

The lady of Ehrenbreitstein was seated, as here¬ 
tofore, in a balcony opening into the court. But her 
thoughts were now more on her absent minstrel, 
whom her eyes restlessly sought out in the assembly; 
for he had promised she should see him there, than 
on the fate of the knight who was about to adventure 
his life for her hand. If she suffered herself to think 
of him, it was with dread, now her heart was no 
longer her own, lest he should, by a miracle, suc¬ 
ceed. 
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In conformity with knightly courtesy, it was ne¬ 
cessary that the knight before entering on the per¬ 
formance of deeds of bravery or arms for his 
“ ladye-love,” should, if he hod hitherto kept his 
vizor closed, raise it at her command. Therefore, 
just before he was ready to ride forth, the lady of 
Cleaves intimated to him that os yet she had not seen 
the features of the knight who was to perform the 
conditions by which he was to win her hand. There¬ 
upon, the knight, who was mounted on a snow-white 
steed of great beauty of limb, which, with his silver 
armour and snowy plume, presented altogether a 
singularly beautiful effect, rode up to the balcony and 
instead of lifting his vizor, at once unhelmeled and 
stood an instant before her bare-headed. She gazed 
in his face as if she beheld a spirit from the other 
world; and then clasping her hands together she 
dropped on her knees, and with a face pale as marble 
gasped— 

“No—no!—oh—no !—do not—do not! I shaH 
die!—no—no—attempt it not!” 

She had discerned in the knight the minstrel! 

Slowly he replaced his helmet with his eyes fixed 
upon her with a strange meaning—it was not love; 
it looked like menace! Settling himself in his seat, 
he made a signal for the gates to be thrown open. 

“ No, no!” she shrieked, stretching from the bal¬ 
cony; " thou shah not die! I will be thine—I will 
be thine! only do not ride!” 

The knight replied not, but gallantly waving his 
hand to her, and to the hundreds around him who 
were wondering at this scene, he galloped forth be¬ 
neath the arch. At the same instant, tearing her 
hair and weeping fountains of tears, the justly-punish¬ 
ed lady rushed to the battlements, expressing in tones 
of grief and despair her determination to leap from 
them if he should be lost. When she gained'them, 
the air was filled with the encouraging shouts of a 
thousand men, and beneath her, all in shining white, 
like a spirit, rode the knight along the terrific path¬ 
way. Onward he flew like the wind! Now he ap¬ 
proaches the fatal buttress, and lo! with a bound 
twenty feel forward, the flying animal clears the 
narrowest part and lights on the broader shelf beyond! 
Still onward he bounds! He turns yonder angle of 
the castle wall in safety! He is far beyond the 
“Seven Knights’ Leap!” Safely he winds round the 
southern tower. There is the most perilous passage 
before him! It is a fissure. Heaven preserve the 
bold rider! The horse hesitates—it is to gather 
strength. He leaps—he is in the lir—he has lighted 
on the shelf beyond—he is safe again! Now he 
courses like the wind. He has nearly accomplished 
the circuit. A few more leaps, bold rider. He is 
safe! 

“ He is safe !" filled the sky from twenty thousand 
grateful tongues. Lady Clare saw the last bound of 
■ tire knight's steed as he reached the gate—heard the 
shout of victory, and fainted. 

, She recovered in a few seconds, and looked round 
I upon the faces about her as if doubtful if the joy that 
filled her breast had foundation. “ Does he indeed 
live ?" she asked, shrinking from the dizzy precipice 
that met her eyes. 

i “ He does, my lady,” replied her page; “ and be- 
• hold, I see him coming up hither! His horse drop¬ 
ped dead, my lady, ere he leaped from him, yet he 
himself looks fresh as when he started. He is a 
noble knight." 


“ Hist, boy! Thou knowest naught of the worth 
which mocks praise. Support me. I will meet him 
here, that the vast multitude who have witnessed his 
daring may witness its reward.” 

As she spoke, she advanced a little way to meet 
the knight, who approached her with his helmet in 
his hand, "My ford, my brave lord!" she cried, 
rushing forward to cast herself on his bosom; “ I 
should have been justly punished for my cruelty to 
so many brave knights, if I had lost thee this day. 
Now I am happy, and thrice happy too, that my true 
love and gentle minstrel is the knight that hath done 
this gallant achievement. Here is my hand and in 
the presence of this beholding assembly, I acknow¬ 
ledge thee as lord of Ehrenbreitstein and the husband 
of my heart’s choice.” 

“ Hold, lady!” he cried sternly, putting her back 
as she offered to embrace him. “ In the presence 
of this beholding people, I call Heaven to witness 
that I have no wish nor power to wed thee nor any 
other woman—being already married. In me, be¬ 
hold William de la Marck, of the Electorate of Sax¬ 
ony, as many present will recognise me to be. Alone 
to punish thy pride and cruelty I have sought to win 
thy heart. As a minstrel I wooed thee—as a knight 
I have this day won thee, and also redeemed the 
■honour of knighthood on which there was a stain 
through the failure of thy knights. This hand is 
therefore mine, and thus I fling it from me and put 
thee to open and public shame!” 

As he spoke, the knight cast contemptuously from 
him the hand she had with so much love placed in 
his; and turning from her, prepared to descend from 
the tower. He had not made three steps ere a ter¬ 
rific cry, as if a human heart had broken, caused him 
to turn quickly round, when he beheld the wretched 
lady in the act of springing from the battlements. 
Ere he could reach her she had cast herself down 
headlong from the top of the tower. 

Such was the extraordinary end of a woman who 
made her superhuman beauty the unholy instrument 
of great crimes; and thus, befittingly, Heaven always 
punishes those who abuse its gifts. To this day the 
“ Maiden’s Flight,” and “ The Seven Knights’ Leap,” 
as well as the dizzy path called the “ Black Knight’s 
Ride,” are pointed out to the curious voyager up the 
Rhine, by the boatmen, who, with but little encou¬ 
ragement, are always found prepared to illustrate one 
and all of these places by some veritable legend. 
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“ I will adopt Emily Sinclair! Yea, she Bhall be as 
my own child, and I will be to her a mother—if I 
have your consent and approval, Mr. Morton 1" and 
the handsome woman who had uttered the above 
sentence, lifted up her dark eyes for a moment, and 
rested them inquiringly upon the face of her husband. 

11 My consent,” he replied, “ will certainly be given 
if you desire it; my approbation is a different affair. 
Much, very much is to be considered ere you take 
the keeping of another’s happiness into your own 
hands, as I think you will do by voluntarily adopting 
Emily Sinclair.” The cheek of Mrs. Morton flushed 
slightly, and a look of mingled shame and vexation 
passed over her fine face as she answered, 

“ It is apparent you consider me unfit for the task; 
I should like to make the experiment were it only to 
prove you a false prophet.” 

Mr. Morton was silent; many feelings struggled in 
his bosom, but he shrank from giving them utterance. 
He could not well explain to his wife why he deemed 
her incapable of giving or receiving pleasure in the 
adoption of Emily Sinclair. Let us, for a moment, 
advert to their past history. In early life, Mr. Mor¬ 
ton was a clerk in the Ellsworth firm, one of the 

most flourishing, and prosperous in . - ■ city. 

The only daughter of Mr. Ellsworth, the fair and 
spoiled Ella, had singled him out from among many 
wealthier suitors, given him the passionate love of an 
affectionate but unregulated heart, married him with 
the consent of her father, and had thus been the 
means of raising him to rank and Btation far be¬ 
yond his most sanguine hopes. The love of Morton 
was devoted enough to satisfy even Ella, exacting 
and capricious as she had ever been; his feelings of 
gratitude rendered him forbearing and gentle—yet 
resolute, when occasion demanded—the calm and 
even mildness of his disposition, the firm dignity of 
manner and character which preserved his own rights 
from being encroached upon, while he yielded often 
and tenderly to her—won upon her respect, and in¬ 
creased her love and esteem as the years of her life 
rolled on. Yet the faults of Ella were not corrected, 
scarcely ameliorated; many painful hours she had 
caused her husband, and remorse never failed to visit 
her with bitter and accusing pangs, but the strong 
pride of her character, either stifled such feelings too 
soon, or prevented any good results. They were now 
in the autumn of life, and very beautiful still was 
Ella Morton, while her husband, with his open and 
placid countenance, his broad ample brow, and the 
winning smile that played about his mouth, as though 
it loved its resting place, the gentleness of his manners 
united to uniform kindness and benevolence of cha¬ 
racter, was one upon whom the eye loved to linger, 
and the heart bounded with a warm gush of feeling 
and sympathy to meet. Ella Morton had no children; 
long since her parents were dead, and upon her hus¬ 
band the one strong stream of a passionate and loving 
heart poured itself forth. Morton knew well it was 
so—that all of earthly feeling her heart had garnered 
was lavished upon him; yet oh! how often and how bit¬ 


terly she pained him—stung his soul with reproaches 
that were undeserved—doubting his faith, and filling 
his heart with sorrow, that he could not constitute 
her happiness, while his own was destroyed. He 
loved her truly; she was indeed fair, and very capti¬ 
vating, and when the imperious and exacting temper, 
that sullied her character lay sleeping, there was a 
soft and winning tenderness in her manners, that 
wound round the heart of her husband, till he deemed 
her once again the Ella of his youth, the young wife 
of his bosom. Much of bitterness mingled in the 
thread of their destiny—much also of happiness; 
often she had erred and as often been forgiven; per¬ 
haps both felt of late that Borne one else to love, 
would give a new charm to their domestic life. 
Morton alone feared the experiment; his wife, self- 
confident and haughty, believed herself fully compe¬ 
tent to discharge the important duties that would 
devolve upon her in the adoption of a daughter. 
Emily Sinclair was eighteen, timid, gentle, and sensi¬ 
tive , shrinking from coldness, and clinging fondly to 
those who met her with tenderness and affection; her 
disposition was open and ingenuous, her temper regu¬ 
lated, her mind improved, her manners captivating, 
and her beauty of a kind to win love as well as ad¬ 
miration. This young girl was an orphan; she had 
few friends in her adversity, and none so able to assist, 
and aid her as Mrs. Morton. Her mother had been 
for years that lady's nearest and most intimate com¬ 
panion, and she loved Emily well for her own sake, 
but more tenderly for that of her lost mother. All 
this Morton knew; he hesitated in refusing a home 
to one so alone in the world, so very desolate—yet 
he feared her life would be one of outward splendour, 
while the bonds of dependence would wear upon the 
heart. As these thoughts passed through his mind, 
they left their shadows upon his face, nnd his wife 
liked not the expression of his countenance: she 
leaned forward, and resting her hand lightly on his 
own, for a moment, said: 

“ Your decision now, if you please—I can wait no 
longer.” 

He looked up earnestly into her face as he an¬ 
swered, “ My dear Ella, this is a very serious matter, 
not to be lightly judged of or acted upon. Emily 
Sinclair had a faithful, judicious, but very tender mo¬ 
ther ; no shade of caprice ever rested on their mutual 
love; the timid sensitiveness of Emily's character has 
been fostered, rather than checked, and were she now 
exposed to coldness or mistrust from those she loved, 
it would prey heavily upon her mind—utterly destroy 
her happiness.” 

“ So I do believe,” replied Mrs. Morton, calmly; 
“ knowingly, therefore, I take the risk; she shall 
never receive from me the slightest unkindness; and 
ns to mistrust—such a feeling could not exist in the 
heart of any human being, when Emily’s sunny eyes 
and truth-telling face were before them.” 

Morton sighed; he knew when evil thoughts are 
strong within, reason is blinded and powerless, and 
will not see, though the truth be clear before them. 
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“ I would not," he said gently, “discourage you 
entirely; but you should take time to reflect; to 
weigh well the responsibilities that attach to the 
character of mother. Ella! that young girl had 
better beg her daily bread from door to door, than 
meet with harshness, when her heart is pining for 
affection, and her spirit is bound in the strong chains 
that gratitude winds round the feeling heart!” 

The fine eyes of Morton sparkled with the bene¬ 
volence and kindness that actuated him: his wife felt 
the appeal, but she never doubted her power to do 
right; she forgot that when long indulged hi, we lose 
command over the evil passions of our nature, and 
we may give no promise with safety for the future. 
Once again she spoke: 

“ You have wrought no change in my wishes, by 
your arguments. I feel satisfied X can be a faithful 
mother to Emily; and now, for the last time, are you 
content I shall make the trial ?” 

“ Yes—but remember Ella, in becoming your child 
also becomes mine; and hereafter, if there is in¬ 
justice done her, it will be my painful province to 
interfere.” 

Morton, as he censed speaking, left the room. 
The few bitter and scalding tears that had gathered 
into the eyes of his wife, stole silently down her face; 
she could not but feel very deeply her husband’s want 
of confidence in her character; yet, if her heart had 
been read aright at that moment, wounded pride 
would have been found mingling its lava stream with 
other and better feelings, until as it flowed onward, 
all that was redeeming in her nature, seemed pros¬ 
trate beneath its power. 

Emily Sinclair came to her new home with every 
warm and gentle feeling roused into action; the uni¬ 
form and affectionate kindness of Mrs. Morton to her 
mother had filled her heart to overflowing with love, 
and gratitude—beside she had none other to love— 
and her young heart yearned for sympathy and affec¬ 
tion ! Strange what a winning power there was in 
that artless girl, to wind into the affections of those 
she loved—perchance it was that she never thought 
of self, that she lived and moved in the happiness of 
those around her; certain it is the heart of Mrs. 
Morton was deeply touched, and a change came over 
her disposition, that imparted pleasure, not unmingled 
with astonishment to her husband. Once or twice, 
when Mrs. Morton had shown, though very slightly, 
something of the unhappy temper she really possessed, 
Emily had manifested such a degree of startled surprise 
and even alarm, that Mrs. Morton exercised a strong 
check upon herself, and she was more than repaid 
by the happiness she bestowed; she felt it so, and 
resolved in secret to be ever after on her guard. 
Alas for the chains that bind us! forged by our own 
hands, and fostered by long indulgence, they are not 
broken without patient watching and waiting, long 
continued and persevering struggles to accomplish 
that which is right. 

One morning they were at the breakfast table; the 
only silent one among them was Mrs. Morton; 
Emily chatted in the glad enjoyment of present hap¬ 
piness, to her kind “ father,” as it was his wish she 
should call him, while it was apparent from his man. 
ner how much he reciprocated her feelings, and how 
tenderly he regarded his adopted child. Somewhat 
abruptly Mrs. Morton addressed her husband: 

“Pray, Mr. Morton, when is your nephew ex¬ 
pected? He is so very changeable in his mood, I 


should not be surprised if the next news be, that he 
is not coming at all; however, there never was the 
least dependence to be placed upon him.” 

“ Nay, not bo bad as that either,” said Air. Morton, 
smiling good humourcdly, “ poor Fred was never a 
favourite of yours, and you judge him hardly; he is 
somewhat self-willed, I admit—over blunt in his 
speech to please a lady, perhaps—but frank, honest, 
and upright, full of feeling and generosity.” 

“ Quite a character,” said Airs. Morton, while a 
sneer played over her beautiful but scornful mouth; 
“yet I really cannot see that it was called for, unless 
it was for Emily’s especial benefit; he pays you but 
a poor compliment, my love, when he supposes you 
could ever become interested in such a bore as Fred 
Aleradith.” 

“Meredith!” exclaimed Emily, as a sudden and 
burning flush shot up to her very temples. “ Did 
you say Meradith—and call him Mr. Alorton’s ne- 
phew ?” 

“To be sure I did,” Baid Mrs. Morton. “What 
do you know of him—if you allow me to ask ?" 

“ I—I—know him very well,” stammered Emily, 
in confusion at the manner of the interrogatory, “we 
met him at the Springs, last summer.” 

“And found him irresistible and charming?" sneer¬ 
ed Airs. Morton. 

“ I did not say he was either,” said Emily, in a 
low voice, while her lip quivered, and the tears came 
into her eyes. “ He was very kind to my sick mo¬ 
ther ; the poor have few friends—we had none!” 

“ You do well to remember his attention, my dear 
little girl,” said Air. Morton, affectionately, “ though 
had you forgotten it, Mrs. Alorton would have loved 
you none the less. Frederick Meredith is the son 
of my only sister, and I, at least, am grateful for 
your testimony in his favour." 

Mr. Morton rose up from the table, with the look 
and manner of one who felt himself injured, and as 
he left the room, there was an expression of stern 
displeasure in his countenance, such as Emily had 
never seen before. She did not even look at Mrs. 
Alorton, but waited for the sound of her voice; it 
came at last, cold and austere. “ Do not let me 
detain you for a moment, Miss Sinclair.” 

“You are angry at me—how have I offended? 
Oh, forgive me, mamma, and love me once mote!” 
exclaimed the young girl, as she approached Mrs. 
Alorton, and even laid her hand tremblingly upon 
that of the latter. 

“ My own Emily, it is I have been wrong!" said 
Airs. Alorton as tears gushed from her eyes. “ I do 
not deserve such tender forbearance from you,” and 
remorse sent a pang to the heart of the erring woman, 
which was stamped for an instant in lines of agony, 
and distress upon her countenance—but it was gone 
as soon; brief, momentary, without repentance, was 
the mental torture inflicted in the hour when con¬ 
science would be heard. She explained to Emily— 
“ That Frederick Aleradith had resided with them 
during the prosecution of his studies in that city. 
His father having died when he was very young, he 
was thrown much upon the protection and guardian¬ 
ship of his uncle, for whom he had always manifested 
the most extraordinary affection; she herself had 
believed it partly affected, that he might in some 
future time become heir to his uncle’s wealth; she 
had even hinted the same to him, in a moment of 
strong irritation; he had resented it in the most inso- 
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lent manner—had, indeed, never forgiven her for it. 
Moreover, he had in all misunderstandings with Mr. 
Morton, advocated his uncle in the most improper 
manner, (and here Mrs. Morton hesitated, and with 
all her tact, was slightly confused) using irritating 
and disrespectful language, even to the length of in¬ 
sinuating she was the cause of much misery to her 
husband." Mrs. Morton was silent for many mo¬ 
ments as she closed her account, then she said, “ I 
do not scruple to say to you, Emily, that Mr. Morton 
and myself have differed most seriously about this ill 
mannered boy; it has been a source of contention, and 
bitterness to both of us; yet he clings fondly to him, 
still loves him with the tenderest affection ; while to 
me he is an object of contempt and dislike. For my 
sake then, Emily, never speak his name again ap¬ 
provingly to his uncle 

Mrs. Morton rose hastily as she ceased, deter¬ 
mined to hear nothing further from the young crea- 
ture, who sat silent in astonishment and sorrow; but 
she kissed her affectionately, and as ehe did so, parted 
the long silken curls that lay upon her forehead, and 
looked, almost tearfully, into her loving and tender 
eyes. * l Softly and deeply blue,” they beamed upon 
her, while fresh from the heart came the truth and 
innocence that sparkled there. Her mouth was full, 
small, and beautifully formed; her skin fair and clear; 
her colour the hue of unbroken health and happi¬ 
ness ; her form, child like in proportion, but perfect 
in the grace, ease, and elegance acquired by long 
association with one who had been strikingly gifted 
with each—her mother. 

Mrs. Morton scarce knew how strong the affection 
she bore to Emily had grown, till that moment—she 
would have given worlds to have seen that troubled 
expression pass from her countenance, and cheerful 
trust in herself take its place: she saw doubt and 
sorrow in the young tender face before her, and she 
felt ehe had caused the one and deserved the other. 
Her proud heart throbbed, and her voice fnultered as 
she bent over her, saying tenderly, “Trust me, Emily; 
love me and trust me!" and Emily sprang to meet 
her embrace, and hope and confidence entered into 
her heart again. 

The morrow came, and Frederic Meradith. Mor. 
ton received him with undisguised pleasure; all me¬ 
mory of the scene of yesterday Beemed to have 
passed from his mind; perchance, for his own peace, 
he forgave too easily, forgot too soon. It was 
apparent Meradith was quite indifferent to the stately 
greeting he received from Mrs. Morton; it seemed, 
indeed, rather to amuse him; he had not forgotten 
old times, and incapable of bearing malice himself, 
he was at once surprised at her coldness, and amused 
at the recollections it called up in his mind. His face 
wore an expression of humour quite characteristic; 
eye-lashes, singularly long and heavy, shaded an eye, 
black, piercing, yet full of archness and fun; hiB 
mouth was finely formed, while it gave to the mind 
an impression of decision, not unmingled with Bcorn; 
his broad, noble brow was his unclo’s, and Mrs. 
Morton could not but admit to herself, that he was 
excelled by few, in striking and manly beauty. Ab 
he turned from the salutations of each, aware there 
was some one else in the room, Mr. Morton said, 

" Allow me, Miss Sinclair, to make known the 
scape-grace nephew we were discussing yesterday 
morning!—Mr. Meradith." 

Meradith glanced with the irresistibly comic expres¬ 


sion, he could instantly assume, at his aunt, “ Ah! 
I doubt not I was most favourably reviewed." Then 
turning to Emily with a manner at once respectful 
and considerate, said, “ Believe me, I am most happy 
to meet you here, Miss Sinclair; our acquaintance at 
the springs is one of the few recollections I love to 
cherish, for the sake of its pleasant memories. I 
trust the friendship there begun, will lose nothing by 
a nearer intimacy." 

Emily bent her head, but did not reply: ah! what 
busy thoughts came knocking at her heart, laden 
with memory of the dend! The mother she had lost, 
rose up before her; but then, tenderly, and as a true 
friend, had Meradith ministered to her wants in that 
trying time; and he lost nothing by the recollection. 
Perchance he divined her feelings, for a softened ex¬ 
pression came over his countenance, and he spoke in 
a more Bubdued, and gentler tone to his uncle. Mrs. 
Morton was a quick observer; what she saw gave 
her pain; and, as usual, she lost all control of her 
temper; Bhe spoke harshly to Emily, contemptuously 
to Meradith: but by a strong effort the latter controlled 
himself and made no reply. Mr. Morton saw all, as 
he had seen for years, in silence: when alone with 
his wife, he endeavoured to reason with her upon the 
folly of her conduct. If she feared an attachment 
between Emily and Meradith, was she not taking the 
very course to precipitate measures? Let the lady 
answer for herself. 

“ I have warned Emily against any prepossession 
in favour of Meradith; and I have a right in common 
gratitude, to expect my warning will be attended to.” 

Morton sighed heavily as he replied: 

“Remember Ella, I told you before adopting 
Emily Sinclair, that such a connexion would not 
promote your own happiness or secure hers. She is 
now your child, and mine also; no injustice must be 
done her; none shall be; whatever lengths your un¬ 
fortunate temper may carry you in this affair, you 
shall not bring sorrow upon her innocent head. Be 
advised in time; let the young people alone, and ten to 
one they tire of each other, but if you excite commis¬ 
eration for Emily in the mind of Meradith, you bring 
things to a crisis at once. Oh! if you could but be 
induced to like him.” 

“ Like him!” she answered, with a glance of min¬ 
gled scorn and bitterness; “like Meradith—ay! I 
have cause—when his insolent remarks have been a 
source of torture to me; and his base and petty inter¬ 
ference has nearly alienated my husband's affections 
from me!" 

“ No Ella! no!” said Morton earnestly,” it is not 
so; true, I have opposed your course of conduct to 
my nephew, believing it to be most unjust; he has 
been to blame, perhaps, more than I deem, but he is 
young and thoughtless—forgive him, love, for my 
sake!” and Morton bent down and kissed her, while 
his tone was one of mingled tenderness and sorrow. 
“ He is the sole child of my only Bister, the only 
relative of mine that has ever asked for your affection; 
grant it, Ella—let me tell Meradith you forgive him, 
and will be his friend hereafter 7” 

She bent her head down upon his arm, to conceal 
the tears that started to her eyes; but her heart was 
stubborn though it yearned with tenderness for him; 
“ I cannot,” she said; “ask any thing but that, and 
oh! how gladly I will grant it.” 

Morton coldly released his arm from the hand that 
clasped it, and without speaking left the room. He 
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had never, perhaps, in his life felt more deeply 
wounded; his trust in his wife was shaken; he doubted 
her love—“ Selfish,” he thought, “ how utterly selfish 
she has proved herself!” Yet it was not so; it was 
the demon of an ill regulated temper that possessed 
her; it blinded her reason, and stifled the exercise of 
every womanly and gentle feeling. To what fearful 
consequences does temper, long indulged in, and un¬ 
governed in character, often give rise! Mark the ex¬ 
clamation of Mrs. Morton as her husband left her. 

11 He thinks he will destroy my happiness—that he 
will triumph over me, and trample upon me! let him 
beware!" and deep and deadly hate of Meradith, 
mingled its dark current with the stream of troubled 
emotions that found place in her bosom. 

It was not lost upon Meradith, that each advancing 
day Mrs. Morton disliked him more; she was at no 
pains to conceal it; and as he answered her with equal 
bitterness, he began to find his position a painful one. 
Still the time fixed upon for his slay had been two 
months, and a hint to Mr. Morton to shorten it, had 
given him so much pain, his nephew feared to speak 
more openly: it seemed indeed doubtful if Mr. Mor- 
ton really saw things as they were, from his appa¬ 
rently tmobserving and total silence upon the subject. 
Certainly, Meradith admitted with wonderful facility, 
every excuse for prolonging his visit; there was pow¬ 
erful attraction in the winning manners and fairy 
beauty of Emily Sinclair; time seemed to glide away 
noiselessly, without imparting token of his presence, 
in her society. It was apparent to him that Emily 
was constrained in presence of Mrs. Morion; but 
they were often alone together; and as Mr. Morton’s 
presence was a check upon his wife, she feared 
wholly to set at defiance, there was more of pleasure 
to Meradith in the home circle, than could have been 
under the circumstances anticipated. Poor Emily! hers 
was a sad situation. Loving Mrs. Morton so tenderly, 
she was pained to the soul by the withdrawal of all 
manifestation of affection for her; site strove by every 
winning charm in her power, to bring back the looks 
and tones of. other days, and though she often suc¬ 
ceeded, the presence of Meradith seemed instantly to 
destroy every new created feeling, and cold looks 
and colder words came in their place. It is true, 
these were not often directed to her, but when they 
were, Meradith met them with a severity of retort, 
an overwhelming and contemptuous scorn of manner 
and language that irritated Mrs. Morton almost to 
madness. In this he was much to blame; he never 
had or would conciliate his aunt, and he scarcely 
made an effort to conceal how much he despised her. 
His indignation was honest, but not much governed 
by the dictates of prudence. 

One evening they sat round the drawing room fire, 
before candles were lighted, expecting Mr. Morton’s 
return. Mrs. Morton was reclining far back, in a 
large easy chair, in a somewhat better humour than 
usual with Meradith, and pleased with Emily, who 
sat near upon an ottoman, conversing with the ani¬ 
mation that gave to her soft and chUd-like features, 
so striking and peculiar a charm. -Enthusiasm, intel¬ 
ligence, and present enjoyment sparkled in her bright 
expressive eyes, and gave to her countenance that 
beauty the most of all to be coveted, having its 
source in a gifted mind and feeling heart, Meradith 
sat in shadow, partly to screen himself from Mrs. 
Morton’s observation, and that unnoticed himself, he 
might look upon one whose loving and gentle face 
7 * 


was ever present in his waking hours, and over the 
silent night time, seemed hovering like his good angel, 
to guard from all sorrow and harm. Much conver¬ 
sation had passed between them, when Meradith ad¬ 
dressed Mrs. Morton: 

“ Shall you go to Mrs. Linden’s ball, to-morrow 
evening ?” 

“ We think of it," Bhe replied coldly, “ but do not 
desert any of the fair ladies of your acquaintance on 
our account. Miss Sinclair and myself have secured 
attendance.” 

“ Indeed!” said Meradith, in a voice of slight vex. 
ation, “ may I ask, Miss Sinclair, who has been so 
fortunate ?" 

"Oh! I am sure I cannot tell, unless it is papa,” 
she exclaimed laughingly, “ and hark! there is his 
step upon the stairway,” and she sprang lightly from 
her seat, met Mr. Morton at the door, and her bright 
eyes sparkled with delight as she received his affec¬ 
tionate greeting—“ I am sure there is not such an. 
other daughter in the city as mine!” he said fondly, 
as he passed his hand caressingly over her forehead: 
“ Nor a father who better deserves such a one”— 
added his wife, in a low, gentle tone, while her eye 
rested, in earnest love, upon the open and benevolent 
countenance of her husband. 

“ Thank you, Ella!” and he took the seat next 
her. " Come here, Emily, and sit upon this stool; 
see what I have brought you, love, for the dance to. 
morrow night.” He unclasped a small box he held 
in his hand, and held up to view a rich set of pearl. 
“Beautiful!" was echoed on all sides; and very beau¬ 
tiful they were. 

“ I saw you wear a dress, a few evenings since, 
to which those pearls would prove a fitting accom¬ 
paniment,” said Meradith. 

“ You mean the white satin and crape?” said his 
uncle. “ Yes, old man as I am, I was struck with 
its appropriateness to Emily’s style of face and form; 
then we must have the white dress and pearls for the 
ball ?’’ 

11 Emily’s dress is already decided upon,” said Mrs. 
Morton, somewhat abruptly; “she wears blue, to¬ 
morrow evening.” 

“ But surely, my dear, she can change her mind— 
no unusual thing for a lady, you know. Now Emily, 
let us have your opinion; which shall it be, the white 
dress or the blue ?" 

Emily glanced timidly at Mrs. Morton, but could 
not see her face, designedly on the part of the latter; 
she was too proud to add one syllable to what had 
already been said; but she waited none the less ea¬ 
gerly for Emily's decision. Meradith Baw the gentle 
girl's hesitation, and he exclaimed—“ You decide for 
her, my dear uncle; depend upon it, the white would 
be in better taste—every way more suitable, and, if I 
read aright, more acceptable to Miss Sinclair." 

“ Well then, Emily, shall I decide for you?” said 
Morton. 

“ If you please—no,” answered Emily. “ Mamma, 
will you ?” 

“ I thought the matter settled,” was the reply, in a 
tone of severity, “ and, at all events, I think we are 
wasting time in a most ridiculous manner—let us 
have tea,” and the sharp, nervous pull she gave the 
bell rope, to order it in, was evidence enough of the 
irritation of her mind. A most uncomfortable meal 
it proved to all parties: poor Emily was disheartened 
and unhappy, and could scarce refrain from tears— 
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Morion looked vexed and wearied, and his nephew 
almost savage, as from time to time, he glanced at 
Mrs. Morton and Emily. And what were the feelings 
of Mrs. Morton? She had sensibility and tenderness 
of character enough to feel deeply that she was the 
serpent in her domestic Eden—that but a few brief 
moments before, all were happy around her; but the 
workings of an ungoverned temper had polluted the 
fair scene of enjoyment, and turned into sorrow and 
bitterness the kindly feelings that filled the minds of 
each. Pride came to her aid, giving her strength to 
conquer the mental torture conscience was inflicting; 
Bhe hardened her heart, and believed against convic¬ 
tion, that Meradith was the cause of all. 

Through the ensuing day Mrs. Morton made no 
allusion to the dress, but told Emily, with much cold¬ 
ness of manner, that she expected her to go in the 
evening. Late in the afternoon, Emily went down 
stairs to seek her; she was not in the drawing room, 
but Meradith was, and as he handed her a chair, he 
said abruptly:—“You look pale, Miss Sinclair—: 
almost ill; I doubt not that abominable discussion 
last night has caused it. Allow me .to advise you as 
a friend, in this, and every other matter, to consult 
your own wishes, and not those of Mrs. Morton.” 

“ I beg you will not speak thus again,” said Emily, 
gravely; 11 1 owe all of present happiness to the love 
of Mrs. Morton, and I would do any thing in the 
world to Bhow her I am not ungrateful for all her 
kindness." Her voice faltered; she was silent, and 
it went to the heart of Meradith to see that bright 
face so sad and sorrowful. 

“ If I could be of any benefit,” he exclaimed, “ if it 
were only in my power to be of service to you!” 

She looked up eagerly as he spoke, and said: 

“ You may think me very bold, Mr. Meradith, but 
you could do me the greatest service: treat your 
aunt with more attention and respect.” 

Meradith gazed at her in astonishment for a mo¬ 
ment, and then laughed outright:—“ Treat her with 
attention—why she would order me out of doors for 
taking such a liberty!” and again he laughed at the 
bare idea of a good understanding between Mrs. 
Morton and himself. Emily rose from her seat hurt 
and displeased. ” Do not go, Miss Sinclair—stay, I 
entreat you ?” but she was gone, apparently without 
hearing him. “ Well,” he muttered,« I have ma¬ 
naged finely to be sure—what a confounded disposi¬ 
tion I have to laugh, when I ought to be serious. I 
am afraid she is really angry, and hurt too—I wish 
to fortune I bad held my longue.' But to think of 
the thing in earnest—Mrs. Morton and I playing the 
agreeable. Oh Jupiter!” and yielding to the merri¬ 
ment that filled his mind, he broke out fairly in a 
prolonged and hearty fit of laughter. Emily at that 
moment passed the open door; she had been unsuc¬ 
cessful in her search for Mrs. Morton, and was re¬ 
turning to her own room. Her face flushed and her 
eye sparkled, “ I might have spared my advice," Bhe 
thought, “ it is only a source of ridicule to him,” and 
a few burning tears chased each other down her 
cheeks as she closed the chamber door. “ It was 
very cruel,” she murmured, “ very thoughtless in him, 
he must know I have suffering enough.” 

But Emily’s was a firm mind, though her woman’s 
heart often warred against it. In this instance, her 
sex’s pride came to her aid, and she conquered every 
outward trace of emotion. She dressed herself with 
care in the oft mentioned blue dress, whose pale, 


delicate colour accorded well with the snowy white¬ 
ness of her complexion; and beautiful she looked in 
her youth and innocence; but that which touched 
the heart was the goodness and truth depicted in 
every line of her fair and speaking countenance! 
She sought Mrs. Morton’s chamber, and to her timid 
knock that lady answered “ come in,” but without 
rising, as was her wont, to receive her. Emily ap¬ 
proached her, and placing in her hand the gift of the 
preceding night, said in a voice that trembled, though 
she struggled to be culm:—“Look kindly on me, 
dear mamma, once more 1 Here are the pearls to dis¬ 
pose of them as you wish.” Through her affections 
alone, could the heart of Mrs. Morton be touched. 

“ Oh 1 Emily, love!” she exclaimed passionately, 
“ it is I have been to blame—dear girl, if you are 
always thus, I must be better at last!” and she kissed 
her often, ns she held her in her arms, calling her by 
every endearing name, that a heart gushing with 
warm feeling sent forth to her lips. It was the hap¬ 
piest moment of Emily’s life; blessed indeed is the 
woman who can forgive as freely and forget as en¬ 
tirely as Emily Sinclair. And she was richly rewarded 
by the warm affection her conduct called forth from 
Mrs. Morion—by the brief, but emphatic words of 
contrition that escaped the erring woman. Whatever 
remorse Mrs. Morton might have felt, she never 
would have sought Emily’s forgiveness—her pride 
was rigid; inflexible in character; and she herself 
was so conscious of the fact, that she had in the 
fulness of her heart uttered the exclamation, we have 
elsewhere recorded, when Emily effected a reconci¬ 
liation. 

Together they sought the drawing room, and 
found Mr. Morton alone, who looked wearied and 
sad: a Btnile that absolutely beamed over his whole 
face, played upon his lips as he advanced to meet 
them. 

“ Beautiful, both!” he exclaimed, “ where shall I 
find such another mother and daughter ?" 

“ Then you do admire Emily in the blue dress ?" 
said Mrs. Morton, while her Bplendid eyes flashed in 
triutnh—“ my taste must be right then, after nil.” 

“ It was not your taste I doubted," replied her hus¬ 
band seriously, “ it wa3 the assertion of it under the 
circumstances." Mrs, Morton felt the reproof, but it 
produced its customary result—irritation; Bhe turned 
away in anger. “ Let us go,” she said, hastily, “ we 
shall be late.” 

“Not till my nephew is ready,” said Mr. Morton, 
“ he just left me, and will soon return.” 

“ As you like, my dear Bir,” replied his wife con¬ 
temptuously, “ I suppose if it is his pleasure not to 
go at all, we may remain at home to entertain him. 
Well! it must be confessed it is turning the tables 
most effectually, for us to wait on him." Mr. Mor¬ 
ton made no reply; he drew a chair towards the 
table, and opened a book, but the words Bwam dimly 
before his eyes, and his thoughts wandered afar off— 
a sickness of the heart came over him; a heavy, op¬ 
pressive sense of unhappiness—he was disappointed 
where his love had been garnered; he was weary of 
contending further—he was weary of the world! 
Meredith entered the room. 

“ All here before me!” exclaimed he, with a coun- 
tendnee of such honest pleasure, it cheered his uncle 
to look upon it—“ do excuse me—pray excuse me ? 
I have been very remiss, but I was not sure you were 
going, or that I should be allowed to accompany you 
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if you were.” He glanced at Emily, but her eyes 
were turned away, her manner seemed cold. “I 
hare offended her," he thought, “and deserve to 
suffer.” He approached to offer his arm, but Emily, 
as if anticipating his purpose stepped quickly forward, 
and secured that of Mr. Morton. 

“ You promised to be my beau to night,” she said 
smilingly, “ and I know you are one to regard a pro- 
mise even in trifles." 

“ Most willingly, I will take charge of you,” was 
the answer, but he looked at his wife, and saw with 
surprise, an expression of satisfaction upon her haughty 
features. With the quick observation of her sex, she 
discovered the confusion of Meredith, the coldness of 
Emily; no words can express the keen, joyous sense 
of triumph that filled her heart; a mocking smile 
hovered on her lip, and her dark eye flashed the 
scorn she bore him, as he approached to lead her to 
the carriage. Meradith felt his face flush with anger, 
as he read her countenance, but he controlled him¬ 
self, and in total silence they were transported to a 
scene of gaiety, and splendour, that moved even 
Emily to forgetfulness, though her young heart was 
heavy with new and sad feelings. It was a proud 
night for Mrs. Morton; she had never appeared to more 
advantage—her stately, and striking beauty, the ani¬ 
mation and elegance of her manners, at all times ren¬ 
dered her an object of interest, but now it was in¬ 
creased tenfold for the sake of one lovelier, and 
younger—Emily Sinclair. Pride and affection were 
both gratified by the attention she received; yet her 
gentle countenance wore a shade of sorrow that pain¬ 
ed and annoyed Mis. Mortnn, at last she hinted it to 
Emily, who shrank in confusion from her words, and 
with feelings of Bhame, struggled with the thoughts 
that oppressed her, but— 

*' Tlio heart is a free and a fetterless thing, 

A wave of the ocean, a bird on the wingl” 

and ever the feeling would recur—“To think he 
should make me the object of his ridicule!” It was 
no consolation to Meradith to mark Emily’s want of 
sympathy with the scene around her; that he had 
given her pain, filled his mind with sorrow, yet he 
found no opportunity to explain, as she quietly, but 
studiously avoided him through the whole evening. 
The night wore on, and the spirit of mirth and mu¬ 
sic still floated in the fragrant air—bright eyes and 
brighter faces were there—forms of loveliness and 
grace “ moved down in the dance” before admiring 
eyes—smiles played upon rosy lips, and glad voices 
like music on the night wind, came over the listening 
ear—and yet in that stately hall there was sorrow 
and care, envy and repining! “ The trail of the ser¬ 
pent”—the baser passions of our nature—were in the 
hearts of countless numbers, who swelled the glitter¬ 
ing throng, ay! and excited by the very scene of 
splendour that surrounded them—eyes were brighter 
—snowy necks were whiter. Sad! and sorrowful! 
that thoughts like these should stir up within the hu¬ 
man heart, the dark passions of discontent and envy! 

Mrs. Morton departed early, as was her cuBtom: 
on the morrow she was slightly feverish, apparently 
suffering from cold, and was confined to her room 
through the day. Emily remained with her most of 
the time, thus effectually avoiding Meradith, who, out 
of spirits—and I fear we must add humour—was 
very near making a vow against laughing the re¬ 
mainder of his existence. He changed his mind, 


however, after a brisk ride on horseback; exercise 
imparted its invigorating glow to his frame, the blood 
stirred joyously in his veins, and he returned home in 
a happier and more hopeful mood, believing that all 
things would yet work for good. Evening came; 
Mrs. Morton retired early, and Emily, released from 
attendance, bent her steps to the drawnig room in 
search of a book she was reading, intending to take 
it to her chamber. When Bhe entered and saw 
Meradith, she would have retreated, if she could have 
done so without notice, but he rose instantly and 
approached her. 

“ Do not go Miss Sinclair, I entreat you—all day 
I have wished for an opportunity of apologizing for 
my conduct—it was inexcusable. Can you forgive 
me ?" 

“ For laughing at me ? Oh certainly! I cannot 
object to any one laughing at me, if they have a 
fancy for it!” and Emily’s lone was light, and scorn¬ 
ful, but her manner was not wholly free from embar¬ 
rassment. 

“ You did not suppose I laughed at you, surely!” 
he said, colouring with vexation and shame—“ allow 
me to explain ?’’ and he did so. Emily heard him 
gravely, but courteously, and said:— 

“ I am sorry indeed, you regard a reconciliation 
with Mrs. Morton as unworthy an effort—as only 
deserving of ridicule; there seems to be a mutual 
misunderstanding, which respect and attention on 
your part would soon remove.” 

“ You do not know her," said Meradith earnestly, 
“ you never can feel as I have felt, for my good and 
excellent uncle. He has borne patiently, with such 
conduct in his wife, as would have driven most men 
distracted, or have brought on a separation. I can¬ 
not respect her when I think of it—how impossible 
to love? You too, Miss Sinclair, suffer from her 
temper, are made to feel it often, and bitterly”— 

“ Hush!” said Emily in a Boftened voice, “ no 
word of me; when I had no other earthly friend, she 
was my friend and mother! She took me to her 
home and heart, and oh! how truly she has loved! 
how tenderly she has cherished me!" 

“Who would not love and cherish, if he might 
claim the blessed privilege to do so!” burst from the 
full heart of Meradith, “ oh! Emily, let such privilege 
be mine ? I will cherish and love thee dearest, through 
all the days of my life—yes! after the beauty of that 
sweet face is gone, and the tender and loving heart 
sends up in its place the impress of its own excelling 
virtues! Will you be mine, Emily?—you whom I 
have loved since the first hour I saw you—will you 
bless me with your love ?” and he bent down over 
the soft white hand, that trembled as he touched it, 
and raised it to his lips. Emily spoke not—not for 
worlds would she have broken the spell that bound 
her—was she loved thus ? Bhe, the lone orphan, who 
a brief time before had no friend but her God ? By one 
too, who had wound around her own young heart, 
touching as if by magic, one by one, her best and ten- 
derest feelings? Meradith looked upon her fair, inno¬ 
cent face, in its soft and child-like beauty, and he knew 
as he looked, all the warm feelings of a woman’s 
passionate and loving heart, were pictured there— 
gently he bent over her, and moved a shining curl 
from her forehead—“ Emily! mine! may I call you 
thus ?” She looked up, and Meredith's rapturous ex¬ 
pression of mingled joy and tenderness, told how en¬ 
tirely his heart was satisfied with that mute answer. 
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It was late that evening when Mr. Morton return¬ 
ed, he found Emily and Meradilh together;—the lat¬ 
ter, with the straight-forwardness that characterized 
hitn, explained their altered situation, asking his 
uncle’s approbation. 

11 Tftiu have my consent—my warmest approval!” 
exclaimed Morton in much emotion—oh! Emily, I 
have loved him as a son, though I scarcely dare say 
so, beneath mine “ own vine and fig tree.” I do be¬ 
lieve you love, most worthy of him—one who will 
make his path through life a happy one, though bur¬ 
dened with earth’s trials and cares”—he kissed her 
forehead and seemed deeply moved. “ It is no light 
thing, my Emily, for a maiden to give up her happi¬ 
ness into the keeping of another—neither is it a slight 
responsibility for that other to assume. Bo not weep 
love, that I Bpeak thus seriously—mine has been a 
chequered career—the brightest days of my life are 
over, and their memory is sorrow! How many bitter 
scenes are stamped upon my heart, in characters that 
can never be erased. And she, that I have loved so 
well, and so faithfully, has abused the glorious gifts 
that nature gave her, and the fair fruit so tempting to 
the sight, has been ashes at the core!” Morton bent 
down his head, while his frame seemed literally shaken 
by strong distress, but it passed, and he spoke again— 
“ This morning I told Ella of your mutual love—I 
have long observed it, and knowing her ignorance of 
the truth, I wished her to hear it, first from me— 
what passed I will not relate, but there is a limit to 
human forbearance, and it has reached that point with 
me. I will make known the facts to her now j she 
can effect no change, perhaps she may submit in 
silence.” 

“ Bo patient with her, my kind father!" exclaimed 
Emily as she clasped his hand, while the warm tears 
sprang to her eyes— 11 oh! be patient, she is ill now; 
has been feverish all day.” 

“ Not so, Emily,” said Morton sadly, “ what passed 
between us this morning may have excited her almost 
to fever, t>ut 6he was perfectly well when she rose. I 
will not see her until morning—and I think, love, 
hitherto, I have been too patient—do not fear me 
now 1” Emily kissed the hand she held with a min¬ 
gled feeling of reverence and love, and almost won¬ 
dered at her own folly, in doubting the justice, or the 
tenderness of such a man, for the wife of his bosom. 
Good night was mutually repeated, and they separated. 

The morrow came—the sun had ascended high in 
the heavens, ere Morton sought the chamber of his 
wife; his face was thoughtful, his step slow, and a 
something there was of resolve in his countenance— 
of settled resolution—not easily to bo shaken or turn¬ 
ed aside. 

“ I trust you are better,” he said, as he entered her 
room, 11 Emily tells me you have been indisposed.” 

“ I should not have supposed it a matter of much 
consequence to you, as 1 have not seen you since 
yesterday morning," replied his wife, her haughty 
mouth curving with scorn, and her fine eyes flashing 
with feelings very far removed from those of wounded 
tendemcBs. 

“That is,you fancied I would bear your insults of 
yesterday, as 1 have borne many other things of the 
same kind, with patience. But you have tried me 
too far—allow me to recapitulate some few of your 
accusations? I was accused of trying to make a 
match between Meredith and Emily, for the express 
purpose of getting rid of the latter, whose adoption 


I had never been satisfied with—also of favouring my 
nephew, and encouraging him in insolence of con¬ 
duct and language to yourself—shall I go on ? or are 
you satisfied upon review, that you have judged me 
falsely?” Morton looked earnestly into her face, as 
he ceased, and he hoped from his inmost soul she 
would do as he asked her—retract. But alas! for 
the stubborn pride, the head-strong temper that blind¬ 
ed her to a sense of her own errors. Her face red¬ 
dened to crimson, as she exclaimed passionately, 
“ Retract! it muBt be very different conduct on your 
part that will induce me to,retract any thing I have 
once asserted!" 

“ Enough,” said Morton, with an impatient gesture 
of the hand, “ I did not come here 10 renew the sub¬ 
ject, although inadvertently I have done so—my ob¬ 
ject was a different one—to acquaint you with the 
fact of Emily Sinclair’s consenting to become the 
wife of Meredith.” 

“ You do not tell me so 1—you dare not 1" burst 
from the exasperated woman, on whom the intelli¬ 
gence fell like a thunderbolt—“Emily love Mere¬ 
dith ! Impossible 1 a creature all loveliness and grace, 
to wed with one so rude, so insolent in manners, so 
unamiable in disposition 1—it is not so—it shall not 
be so!" 

Morton’s face flushed with anger: “ Spare your 
reproaches of my nephew,” he said bitterly, “ I love 
him as a son, and by heaven it is disgraceful in me 
to listen to them! It is not in your power to influ¬ 
ence their fortunes for better or worse; they love 
each other—he will marly her and bear her to a hap¬ 
pier home than this is!” Morton was fearfully ex¬ 
cited, never before had his wife seen any thing of the 
passion he now exhibited; it did not allay—it only 
added to the rage that possessed her, to listen to lan¬ 
guage such as she had never received from him on 
any former provocation—she forgot that Btrong feel¬ 
ings were roused in his bosom at that moment, and 
her conduct was lashing them to madness. Every 
womanly emotion—generosity—delicacy—honour— 
yielded before the demon that held her in his iron 
fold. 

“ Is it for you to tell me this home is an unhappy 
one ?” she fiercely interrogated. “ There was a time 
when you were homeless, friendless, and the prey of 
grinding poverty—when, fool that I was!—I mar¬ 
ried and gave it to you!—Ay, to you, a clerk out of 
my father's counting room—without name, without 
connexions, and my hand gave them all!” Terrible, 
yet oh! how mournful! was the sight of that woman; 
she stood erect, her face and lips wearing the hue of 
death, every nerve quivering, and every muscle rigid 
with excitement, her brow knit, and her eyes literally 
glaring with intolerable light. Her husband grew 
pale as he looked upon her, but he confronted her 
with the dignity of a firm mind that feels itself ssu 
jured. “ Let me undeceive you, Ella, on one point— 

I am not the mean receiver of your bounty you deem 
me—it is true your father advanced the capital that 
enabled me to commence business—but I afterwards 
repaid him, doubly, trebly. It was my aid, my exer¬ 
tions, that saved him from ruin, and what is more, 
disgrace—he had involved himself to an unjustifiable 
extent, and without the assistance I gave him, would 
have brought poverty upon hundreds that trusted him. 
Your father wished to tell you every thing—I object¬ 
ed, from the romantic idea, that having performed a 
a generous act, yours was a mind would never repent 
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it. It Becms you were fully conscious of the obliga¬ 
tions I was under to you.” 

“ And you expect me to believe this folly 7” she ex¬ 
claimed, with a countenance of unutterable scorn, 
“this trumped up story, to impose upon my cre¬ 
dulity ?” 

“ Ella! you dare not doubt my word 7" said Mor¬ 
ton, and a fearful change came over his brow and eye. 

“ Go !—order your nephew from your doors, or I 
will doubt your honour, truth, and love 1 He shall 
not marry Emily—she is mine; and I would see her 
dead at my feet before she should marry him. Go!— 
if you have the spirit of a man, and bid him never 
cross your threshold again 1” 

“ I will—but Ella, we go together 1 you are no 
longer my wife—before God and man I am absolved 
—we part for ever!” He turned, and she raised her 
closed hands high in the air, the white foam gathered 
on her lip, the veins stood out rigid and swollen, over 
her forehead—“ Aye go 1 forsake me for him—but 
mark me sir! our separation is eternal. Deluded as 
you are, in the day of repentance make no appeal to 
me!”—He left the room ere she ceased to speak. 
She stood erect—motionless—with eyes dilated, and 
hands raised, till she heard his step no more—she 
strove to move forward, and fell headlong to the floor, 
the blood gushing from her nose and mouth. 

Meradith was passing the open door at the time; 
with a misgiving of something wrong, as he heard 
the heavy fall, he entered the room, and was inex¬ 
pressibly shocked at what he beheld. He lifted her 
to the bed and sought Morton, who could not be 
found; his chamber door was locked, and as no an¬ 
swer was returned to knocking, it was concluded he 
was not there. A physician was summoned; Mera¬ 
dith and Emily watched till he came—tears filled 
every instant into the eyes of the gentle girl, and ran 
silently over her face—she felt too surely, that in 
some way this terrible scene had connection with 
herself. Meradith had the same thoughts, and he 
would have given much in that hour had he followed 
Emily’s advice. “ I have been to blame; would that 
I had tried to soothe her excited feelings, to gain her 
friendship,” passed through his mind many times, 
during the few short moments before the physician 
came. As the reader has anticipated, Mrs. Mor¬ 
ton had broken a blood vessel; no immediate dan¬ 
ger was apprehended; but perfect quiet of mind and 
body were strictly enjoined, any deviation from which, 
might lead to the most fatal results. The first person 
Mrs. Morton recognized on coming fully to herself 
was Meradith, she turned away shuddering, and the 
soft, loving eyes of Emily met her glance—“ Dear 
Emily!” and she strove to move. Tenderly, but 
firmly, Emily repeated the injunctions of the physi¬ 
cian, and a strange and fearful sense of her situation 
curie over the mind of the unhappy woman —“ Dan¬ 
ger !” she murmured, “ and death! Great God, how 
little am I fitted to die—oh my husband 1”—and her 
voice was one of piercing anguish—she looked im¬ 
ploringly up to Emily, as again she said faintly, “My 
husband!" Tears mingled with the soothing words 
of Emily—“ he is not here now, but be calm, he will 
soon come, and you will see him.” 

“ Never!” she uttered despairingly, « oh God for. 
give me!” She was silent then, but her heavy eyes 
wandered incessantly to the door—she looked for her 
husband—their light was quenched, their beauty dim¬ 
med, their expression hopeless and despairing. Hours 


and days rolled on, and Ella Morton still lay there— 
stricken down in the towering pride of her guilt, by an 
arm mightier than her own, and terrible in its power. 
Not once had she looked upon her husband; firm in 
his purpose, he resisted the tears of Emily, the en¬ 
treaties of Meradith. The bitter cup her own hand 
had prepared, the erring woman drained to the dregs; 
remorse with its iron fangs pierced to her very soul, 
and eventually wrought out repentance deep and sin¬ 
cere. The near approach of death, brought forcibly 
before her mind, the truth; she saw herself as she 
really was—her conduct in its proper light—and she 
shrank in dismay and terror from the evil she had 
brought upon her husband—he too, so worthy of a 
better fate 1 The scalding tears that wet her pillow, 
sprang from a source that had power to purify, they 
humbled the pride of her heart, and turned it gently, but 
surely, to Him, who can alone give efficacy to repen¬ 
tance. No Burer proof of Mrs. Morton’s altered feel¬ 
ings could be found, than her treatment of Meradith; 
true, he had sought most earnestly to soften her dis¬ 
like, to win her esteem—but she had much to over¬ 
come, and it was a great triumph over self, when she 
was enabled to feel and speak with cordiality and 
kindness to him. She did so at last, and more: to 
Emily she spoke approvingly of their mutual love— 
and her reward was great in the gratitude and affec¬ 
tion they both evinced. 

Many times she had sent to her husband; when 
strength returned she wrote, but no notice was ever 
taken of either. One afternoon she was alone, sitting 
up, much altered in appearance, but with a look of re¬ 
turning health in her pale, sad face; she thought of 
her husband, of him who had loved her so well, and 
cherished her so tenderly—then her thoughts were of 
die past, miserable was its history, her own guilt and 
condemnation. Suddenly she rose up, gathered her 
white wrapper around her, and with slow, feeble 
steps, sought her husband’s room. She entered 
without knocking; perchance the slumbers of Mor¬ 
ton were interrupted at night, for he lay upon the sofa 
sleeping; his wife approached—Ah 1 he was changed 
also—yes, the suffering was not all hers, though the 
guilt had been. Tears gushed from her eyes, she 
knelt down by his side, wound her arms around him, 
and pressed her lips upon his cheek. He started in¬ 
stantly, awakening to full consciousness, when he 
saw her, he became very pale—“Mrs. Morton,” he 
said, striving to disengage himself os he rose upon the 
sofa. 

“ Ella 1 your own Ella! your wife! My husband 
forgive me—and if the future do not prove the sin¬ 
cerity of my repentance, cast me off for ever!” She 
clung to him closely—she wept bitterly—she was 
changed, and Buffering—and Morton lifted her from 
the floor, laid her head upon his bosom, and called her 
“ hia own” again! 
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